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Art. 1—TRADE AND COMMERCE OF NEW YORK FOR 1865. 


In former volumes of this Magazine, under the heading of “ CommerctaL 
Citres AND Towns or tHE Unirep Srares,” we have given a complete 
history of the City of New York, with full tabular statements showing the 
rise and progress of her Trade and Commerce, from the earliest settlement 
on Manhattan Island to the date the articles were written. We do not 
propose now to recapitulate the facts then published, but simply to give 
the leading features of the trade and commerce of the city for the past 
year, in comparison with the same items for a few previous years, and 
thus to bring down our tabular statements to the opening of the current 
year. 

The year 1854 has been in many aspects remarkable for commercial 
distress and embarrassments. It opened amid general doubt and uncer- 
tainty. A dark cloud hung over Europe, although there were many who 
did not believe in a general war. The speculations which had been carried 
on during the previous year were suspended, and thus, even while the 
surface of commercial affairs was unrutiled, an under current of anxiety 
created a marked indisposition to engage in any new undertakings. The 
Railroad fever had passed its crisis, ‘and a chill was felt in the 1 manage- 
ment of all unfinished improvements. Still this species of property had 
not largely depreciated, and the prevailing tone of the market was neg- 
ative rather than positive. The Panama Company issued $1,478,000 of 
7 per cent bonds, about the opening of the year, which were taken at 
$92 96, but soon after rose to par, while the demand from Europe for 
first class stocks and bonds, although more discriminating in its selections, 

was steady and apparently increasing. In February the spring trade opened 
at very irregular prices; goods were e crowded upon the market, both from 
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private hands and through the auction room, and the depression became 
general, The banks made an attempt to meet the increased demand for 
money, but found that each slight expansion resulted in a loss of specie. 
Nevertheless they continued their efforts down to the first week in March. 
Money was readily taken at 9 a 12 per cent outside of the banks, and 
borrowers looked grave, and showed signs of restlessness. From this point 
the banks continued their contraction, and new loans were effected with 
difficulty. The New York and Erie Railroad, however, succeeded in 
plone $2,700,000 of their third mortgage bonds at 90 per cent, this sum 
aving been divided among American, English, and German capitalists. 
In April the money pressure in the city became more severe. The interior 
cities were asking for money at 2 a 3 per cent a month, and in New York 
10 a 12 per cent was readily paid in the street upon prime securities. 
Still the New York and Harlem Railroad Company awarded, on the 10th 
of May, $1,700,000 of 7 per cent first mortgage bonds at an average of 
$93 75, the accepted bids ranging from $92 33 to $95 66. Produce 
came forward to the seaboard very slowly, and the cloud in Europe grew 
darker and more threatening. Early in June an enormous fraud was dis- 
covered in the management of the Parker Vein Coal Company, the market 
having been flooded with an over-issue of stock to an amount exceeding 
many times the supposed limit of the capital. This was followed about 
the first of July by the discovery of the Schuyler fraud, which gave a tre- 
mendous shock to public confidence, from which it has not yet recovered. 
Robert Schuyler, President and Transfer Agent of the New York and New 
Haven Railroad Company, had issted certificates of the stock of that cor- 
poration, for 50,000 shares, or $5,000,000, while the legal capital of the 
company was 30,000 shares, or $3,000,000, thus making an over-issue of 
$2,000,000! At the same time it was discovered that Alexander Kyle, 
Secretary of the Harlem Railroad Company, had made an unauthorized 
issue of the stock of that company to the amount of $300,000. Mr. Schuy- 
ler’s course was the consequence of difficulties in which he had involved 
himself, in connection with the building of other railroads, and especially 
of the Vermont Valley, and the Washington and Saratoga, in which large 
sums had been sunk by the original subscribers. Kyle’s fraud was the 
result of stock speculations and extravagance in living. From the moment 
of this discovery a wide-spread panic prevailed throughout the country, 
and contraction became the order of the day. Capitalists became shy of 
railroad securities, while large amounts, which had been loosely held as 
security for floating debts, were shifted from hand to hand, and finally 
hung as a dead weight upon the market, no one taking them who could 
avoid the responsibility. This was follow ed by a few failures, generally of 
little note, but sufficient to add to the alarm, while the severe drouth, 
which greatly injured the crop of Indian corn, gave serious uneasiness to 
many in regard to the future. In September this was partially alleviated 
by the large amount of specie in the banks, and the news of a good har- 
vest throughout Europe. The Banks in the West, which had been greatly 
extended, however, were run upon, and many of them suspended, and the 
certainty of war in Europe increased the general gloom. Several banks 
suspended in this city, but they were new institutions, originated without 
much solid capital, and badly managed. Money became worth 12 a 18 
per cent per annum, and throughout the closing months of the year, it 
was difficult to sell the best indorsed paper, outside of the banks below 15 
per cent per annum. We annex a copy of the weekly averages of the 
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New York city banks, throughout the year, which will be found highly 


instructive :— 


Week ending 


WEEKLY AVERAGES OF NEW YORK CITY BANKS FoR 1854, 
Average amount 


Capital. 


Jan, 7.4.... $47,454,400 


March 18... 
March 25... 
Aprill .... 
April 8 .... 
April 15... 


August 19.. 
August 26.. 


Dee, 23., ‘ os 


Dee. 80..... 


47,454,400 
47,454,400 
47,454,490 
47,454,400 
47,454,400 
47,454,400 
47,454,400 
47,454,400 
47,454,400 
47,454,400 
47,454,400 
47,454,400 
47,454,400 
47,454,400 
47,454,400 
47,454,400 
47,454,400 
47,454,400 
47,454,400 
47,454,400 
47,454,400 
47,454,400 
47,454,400 
47,454,400 
47,657,400 
47,657,400 
47,657,400 
47,657,400 
47,657,400 
47,657,400 
47,657,400 
47,657,400 
47,657,400 
47,657,400 
47,657,400 
47.657,400 
47,657,400 
47,657,400 
47,657,400 
47,657,400 
47,657,400 
47,657,400 
47,657,400 
48,163,400 
48,163,400 
48,163,400 
48,163,400 
48,163,400 
48,168,400 
48,163,400 
48,163,400 


of Loans 


and Discounts. 


90,133,887 
90,010,012 
90,068,738 
89,759,465 
90,549,577 
91,434,022 
2,698,085 
93,529,716 
94,558,421 
94,279,994 
93,418,929 
92,972,711 
92,825,024 
92,551,808 
91,636,274 
90,376,340 
90,243,049 
90,739,720 
90,245,927 
90,886,728 
90,981,974 
91,916,710 
91,015,171 
90,063,578 
88,751,952 
88,608,491 
88,347,281 
90,437,004 
92,011,870 
92,588,579 
98,723,141 
93,435,057 
92,880,108 
91,447,075 
91,891,188 
91,528,244 
91,639,782 
92,095,911 
92,102,013 
91,380,525 
88,618,936 
87,092,810 
84,709,236 
83,369,101 
82,717,052 
82,191,994 
81,699,705 
81,734,113 
80,593,687 
80,946,664 
80,860,591 
81,653,637 


Average 
amount of 
Specie. 
11,506,124 
11,894,453 
11,445,156 
11,117,958 
11,634,653 
11,872,126 
11,742,384 
11,212,693 
10,560,400 
9,832,483 
10,018,456 
10,132,246 
10,264,009 
10,188,141 
11,044,044 
10,526,976 
10,951,153 
11,437,039 
12,382,068 
12,118,048 
10,981,531 
10,281,969 
9,617,180 
10,013,157 
9,628,375 
11,130,800 
12,267,318 
15,074,093 
15,720,309 
15,386,864 
14,468,981 
13,522,023 
14,253,972 
14,395,072 
14,714,618 
14,446,317 
14,484,259 
12,932,386 
12,042,244 
10,630,517 
11,130,377 
10,820,163 
9,826,763 
10,004,686 
10,472,538 
10,801,532 
10,200,983 
10,517,993 
10,483,501 
11,471,841 
11,486,880 
12,076,147 


Average 
amount of 
Circulation, 


9,075,926 
8,668,344 
8,605,235 
8,642,677 
8,996,657 
8,994,083 
8,954,464 
8,929,314 
9,209,030 
9,137,555 
9,255,781 
9,209,406 
9,395,820 
9,713,215 
9,533,998 
9,353,854 
9,377,687 
9,823,007 
9,507,796 
9,480,018 
9,284,807 
9,381,714 
9,307,889 
9,144,284 
9,009,726 
9,068,253 
9,195,757 
8,837,681 
8,768,289 
8,756,777 
9,124,648 
8,917,179 
8,855,523 
8,811,369 
8,934,682 
8,968,707 
8,820,609 
8,802,623 
8,712,186 
8,918,492 
8,534,188 
8,497,556 
8,131,933 
8,238,126 
8,197,444 
4,877,604 
7,718,158 
7,852,225 
7,480,833 
7,261,111 
6,924,667 
7,075,880 


Average 
amount of 
Deposits. 


60,835,362 
58,396,956 
59,071,252 
58,239,577 
61,208,466 
61,024,817 
61,826,669 
61,293,645 
61,975,675 
60,226,588 
61,098,605 
59,168,178 
59,478,149 
60,286,839 
60,325,191 
59,225,905 
59,719,381 
63,855,509 
64,208,671 
63,382,661 
61,623,670 
*7 1,702,290 
12,495,859 
71,959,195 
69,598,724 
11,457,984 
72,718,448 
15,227,388 
75,959,082 
14,790,656 
16,378.487 
14,626,389 
718,834,568 
13,781,179 
12,856,727 
18,831,235 
14,467,701 
72,938,458 
71,795,428 
70,285,610 
69,141,597 
65,627,888 
62,792,637 
62,229,011 
61,662,387 
62,181,007 
60,334,199 
63,010,695 
60,278,866 
61,367,098 
58,958,028 
62,828,020 


Defaleations to a considerable amount were discovered in several of the 
banks, from the dishonesty or recklessness of clerks, but a large portion 


—— 


ave cocina 





* After this the bank balances were included by order of the Bank Superintendent. 
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of the money was recovered, and the banks have been taught a lesson of 
caution, which they will do well to remember. Since the close of the 
year, the specie in the New York banks has rapidly increased, but we 
bar ee our statement with the last week of the year. 

e imports into New York from foreign ports for the year 1854, were 
$12,726,180 less than for the year 1853, although larger than for any 
other previous year since the first settlement of the city. The following 
brief comparison will give the comparative totals for the last five years :— 








FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK, 









Entered for Entered for 
Consumption. Warehousing. Free Goods, Specie. Total. 
1850 95,834,012 $15,099,750 $8,645,240 $16,127,989 $135,706,942 
1851 105,689,112 13,903,152 9,719,771 2,049,543 131,261,578 
1852 106,670,411 $8,665,641 12,105,342 2,408,225 129,849,619 
1858 154,315,091 25,197,091 12,156,387 2,429,083 194,097,652 






1854 131,578,729 31,916,255 15,768,916 2,107,572 181,871,472 


The large amount of specie included in the year 1850 was mostly Cali- 
fornia gold, but was entered under the head of foreign imports because it 
cleared from Chagres, as from a foreign port. The arrangement ceased 
towards the close of that year, and all classed under that head since, has 
been received altogether from foreign ports. We now present a statement 
carefully prepared from official entries, showing the monthly imports at 
New York, in each of the last five years. 
















MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 






DUTIABLE, ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION, 


1850. 1851. 1852. 1853. 1854. 
January.......-. $10,548,581 $12,708,518 $8,584,811 $11,563,405 $15,651,415 
February........ 6,867,804 9,442,007 7,024,952 14,578,018 — 9,426,206 
















: MRO 0 b'te0 case's 7,688,168 10,651,142 9,302,024 15,099,249 12,911,744 
i pI 8,725,401 8,546,184 8,410,448 11,746,904 11,978,281 
‘ | eee 7,492,958 8,942,711 6,096,996 10,256,071 12,004,338 
F BS Gites 0 03 Sik 5,445,180 8,097,631 7,626,181 13,590,517 — 8,475,330 
a July ........0005 16,591,446 12,874,701 11,458,117 16,725,643 14,258,797 
4 Avgust .......... 9,034,284 11,279,004 18,711,421 16,788,852 17 479,992 
q September....... 8,192,762 8,384,172 11,095,827 14,791,030 10,582,781 


October ......... 6,748,965 5,790,795 7,775,614 9,637,601 7,645,071 
November ....... 5,375,651 4,399,085 7,167,851 9,232,007 5,746,538 
December ....... 8,227,863 5,073,162 8,421,669 10,307,294 5,428,286 


Total ....-.. $95,834,018 105,689,112 106,670,411 154,315,091 131,578,729 





ee ae 


NE 23: aaah 
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DUTIABLE, ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING. 














yo 1850. 1851. 1859. 1853. 1854. 
Bi January..... odae $950,753 $1,611,847 $1,281,594 $642,279 $2,271,976 
February........ 717,662 1,240,329 1,008,388 1,012,564 928,480 
4 March ..... osadll 1,013,485 1,181,926 916,519 2,015,011 1,856,688 
a] PP je 1,498,298 1,238,313 732,422 2,286,423 2,516,996 
4 | ae : 2,344,780 1,148,428 453,109 2,590,000 3,151,964 
' GUE iS a8 cccduc 1,236,140 1,043,345 640,722 8,010,404 8,005,646 
;  . Be Pe 2,155,820 1,022,725 423,919 2,080,908 3,963,573 
a August........ bi 1,743,211 1,858,089 464,962 2,226,299 4,128,787 
a September....... 928,125 864,916 623,260 1,677,358 2,755,603 
a | October ........- 953,680 1,204,994 594,426 1,866,866 2,210,646 
a November........ 798,147 938,056 596,068 2,864,350 2,183,866 
Bij December ....... 760,154 1,050,185 935,267 8,074,629 2,952,530 











$15,099,750 $13,908,152 $8,665,641 $25,197,091 $31,916,255 
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January.......0+ 
February........ 
porn 
BA Soi si cc cse 
GRBBK ci oc cciccee 
. ee ee 
August.......... 
September....... 
October ........- 
November........ 
December ....... 


eeereeeeee 


Total 


an bee 
February........ 
March....... 


BP Sei eeseieds 
ee ery 
June.. 
July..... 
August ......... 
September....... 


ee eee en 


October ......... 
November. 
December ..... i 


rr 


January.... 
February.... 
March 

April .....cevees 
ee ° 
GORD i. cccvccese 
TO écccces 
August......... 
September...... 
October 
November ......- 
December .. 


TOL oes cdee 


1850. 
$437,270 
662,993 
1,364,182 
1,674,330 
808,216 
514,851 
499,512 
246,249 
1,273,878 
862,866 
416,191 
884,702 


FREE. GOODS. 


1851. 
$937,650 
1,208,036 

982,580 
555,886 
185,326 
668,716 
1,027,481 
688,384 
366,158 
1,558,720 
415,888 
575,601 


1852. 

$1,041,456 
1,110,949 
1,848,988 
1,496,449 
798,046 
1,062,947 
915,154 
1,075,388 
$84,348 
215,148 
981,882 
829,147 


1853. 
$1,202,288 
1,767,908 
2,051,846 
1,342,467 
1,487,248 
744,909 
1,072,502 
667,408 
628,290 
422,156 
334,228 
435,187 


1854. 
$1,895,068 
466,506 
1,344,627 
2,018,091 
1,858,954 
2,148,048 
1,812,917 
1,304,662 
769,195 
1,086,467 
662,817 
901,574 





$8,645,240 


1850. 
$433,882 
581,362 
907,634 
1,095,598 
2,883,623 
1,234,682 
1,927,708 
8,457,684 
2,046,346 
1,527,866 
13,580 
17,974 


$9,719,771 


SPECIE. 


1851. 
$210,455 
164,031 
270,505 
521,665 
111,448 
121,234 
81,148 
186,503 
115,550 
23,165 
218,478 
25,376 


$12,105,342 


1859. 
$104,736 
110,293 
525,421 
327,400 
380,584 
429,747 
150,067 
66,917 
66,789 
62,690 
80,766 
112,815 


$12,156,387 


1853. 
$33,048 
123,480 
247,722 
172,917 
207,924 
115,021 
199,454 
511,715 
296,026 
256,302 
154,342 
111,182 


$15,768,916 


1854. 
$289,365 
279,388 
444,015 
70,520 
165,925 
158,814 
198,063 
175,692 
159,359 
88,854 
39,121 
38,456 





$16,127,939 


1850. 

$12,345,436 
8,829,821 
10,873,469 
12,993,622 
18,529,577 
8,420,853 
21,173,986 
14,481,428 
12,441,110 
9,593,377 
6,603,570 
4,590,693 


$2,049,543 


TOTAL, 


1851. 

$15,468,470 
12,054,408 
13,086,102 
10,861,548 
10,987,908 
9,930,926 
14,506,050 
18,461,930 
9,730,791 
8,577,674 
5,971,452 
6,724,324 


$2,488,995 $2,429,083 $2,107,572 


1852. 


1853. 


1854. 


$11,012,097 $13,440,970 $19,607,819 


9,249,577 
12,587,902 
10,966,719 

7,719,735 

9,759,597 
12,942,257 
15,308,688 
12,620,219 

8,647,873 

8,736,067 
10,298,888 


17,481,920 
19,413,828 
15,498,711 
14,540,243 
17,460,851 
20,078,507 
20,198,774 
17,292,704 
12,182,925 
12,584,927 
13,928,292 


11,095,580 
16,557,074 
16,583,888 
17,181,181 
13,787,838 
20,228,350 
23,084,133 
14,266,888 
11,081,038 

8,631,842 

9,315,846 





$135,706,942 131,861,578 129,849,619 194,097,652 


181,371,472 


We also present the total withdrawn from warehouse during the same 
period. The goods embraced in this total have already been included in the 
statement of imports above given, when they were entered for warehous- 
ing; but they are not thrown upon the market until they are withdrawn: 


. 





Trade and Commerce of New York for 1854. 


WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE, 


1850. 1861. 1852. 1853. 1854. 
January......... $902,965 $1,024,246 $1,584,652 $1,536,865 $2,889,516 
February........ 856,157 899,438 1,788,997 830,522 1,954,010 
BIE 6 0 000 dnbas 561,653 1,068,437 1,605,849 697,113 1,701,208 
BEUB cide ciheind 586,260 1,144,068 1,255,429 1,229,708 1,161,991 
BOG si 899 ocenksiee 742,914 858,519 1,880,371 1,049,550 1,588,652 
GUID 64 don ecinnin.s 784,025 717,633 911,479 1,181,896 1,422,672 
pe eee re 944,127 1,167,644 1,095,800 1,702,448 636,832 
BOE ok 6S dxins 1,716,055 1,252,245 1,329,991 1,745,864 $8,038,056 
September ...... 1,117,262 1,669,804 1,254,858 1,709,052 38,181,316 
October ......... 1,115,072 1,602,486 1,256,570 1,188,988 2,070,544 
November....... 905,006 1,877,100 1,047,972 1,838,068 1,481,775 
December ........ 691,450 1,117,456 908,841 1,488,986 901,828 





Total....... $10,922,946 $13,898,526 $15,415,809 $15,693,055 $21,968,395 


Nearly half of the total imports at the port consisted of dry goods, and 
we have prepared a monthly statement showing the total value of each 
class of fabrics landed at the port. Those tables are in three parts. The 
first part exhibits the value of the manufactures of wool, cotton, silk, flax, 
and miscellaneous dry goods, entered directly for consumption. The 
second part includes the value of the manufactures of wool, cotton, silk, 
flax, and miscellaneous dry goods, withdrawn from warehouse, and the 
totals of this part are added to the footings of the first part, to show the 
total thrown upon the market. The third part includes the total entered 
for warehousing, and the totals of the first part added to the footings of 
this part, show the total value of the dry goods entered at the port. With 
this explanation we annex the tables without further introduction :— 


IMPORTS OF DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK. 
ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION, 


MANUFACTURES OF WOOL 


1850. 1851. 1859. 1853. 1854. 


January........+2++++++ $1,585,186 $1,600,098 $1,806,822 $1,614,872 $1,671,251 
February.......seee++++ 1,266,968 1,273,619 990,291 2,367,171 1,491,198 
ceccsccsseces 802,202 1,184,479 1,182,921 2,065,217 1,748,565 

1,821,310 918,580 762,080 1,421,906 1,696,666 

768,810 586,350 897,805 1,026,451 1,023,867 

596,179 1,068,752 688,785 2,320,855 1,122,306 

8,552,120 2,354,643 2,187,187 4,097,250 8,154,898 

2,264,069 1,736,282 2,528,842 3,605,759 38,854,380 

1,880,248 1,293,205 2,085,897 3,200,641 1,872,654 

576,580 416,738 1,077,608 1,270,014 578,508 

379,399 285,808 633,451 1,012,385 320,267 

December ......eeee.-++ 225,717 690,489 1,028,500 1,181,088 382,947 





Entered for consumption... 14,708,779 13,358,493 14,813,639 25,183,054 17,862,507 
From warehouse......... 1,856,287 1,898,535 1,687,876 2,174,496 4,123,879 





Total passed to consumpt’n 16,565,016 15,252,028 16,451,015 27,357,550 21,986,386 





Trade and Commerce of New York for 


MANUFACTURES OF COTTON. 


1850. 185]. 1852. 


1854. 


1853. 


281 


1854. 


JAaNUATY...seeeeeees oes $1,174,838 $1,843,441 $1,308,452 $1,743,168 $2,626,816 


February............. e+» 1,106,145 1,452,882 938,177 
March... 946,597 1,123,009 1,002,385 
1,148,239 698,757 768,902 

556,829 287,894 277,351 

889,551 428,993 330,785 

1,607,775 1,193,817 1,089,736 

943,925 870,116 1,240,071 

546,528 600.073 950,820 

314,023 229,166 387,454 

ES ree 267,516 264,439 370,677 
December .... 806,972 676,453 1,357,605 


1,977,027 
1,696,977 
921,810 
380,308 
903,011 
1,847,216 
1,548,745 
1,199,298 
505,823 
654,878 
1,163,892 


1,890,078 
2,093,792 
1,098,746 
738,982 
540,761 
1,751,517 
1,508,019 
553,577 
256,956 
204,445 
305,286 








Entered for consumption... 9,908,938 9,618,425 10,022,415 
From warehouse 1,229,457 1,409,519 1,416,841 


14,541,153 
1,128,742 


13,068,875 
2,542,868 





Total passed to consumpt’n 11,188,395 11,027,935 11,488,756 


MANUFACTURES OF SILK. 


1850. IS51. 1852. 
MGs s 400 sees a . $2,061,815 $4,032,002 $2,970,633 
SEE, is Gan apoonevees 1,861,499 2,423,859 1,980,154 
March..:..... . 1,191,483 1,640,577 1,688,099 
i 879,996 1,281,669 999,303 
1,030,895 918,399 518,368 
835,351 1,512,986 1,011,909 
4,572,161 38,933,092 8,074,265 
2,803,145 2,532,029 2,706,702 
September... 1,874,495 1,553,948 2,070,823 
October... -.... rere y 762,231 687,355 1,317,805 
Ms in tis aua.e 6s c06 678,488 847,862 969,417 
December 582,307 988,506 1,519,669 


15,669,895 


1853. 
$3,883,165 
2,871,017 
3,536,156 
2,104,615 
1,500,358 
2,459,280 
4,824,918 
2,981,048 
8,864,625 
1,397,424 
1,178,326 
1,700,948 


15,611,648 


1851. 
$2,972,981 
8,278,985 
2,667,715 
2,204,071 
1,026,381 
1,390,827 
8,625,618 
8,505,467 
2,095,460 
631,959 
590,757 
566,334 





Entered for consumption... 19,128,766 21,802,279 20,826,647 
From warehouse......... 1,152,268 1,684,177 1,918,056 


31,801,820 
1,513,296 


24,555,850 
2,943,523 





Total passed to consumpt’n 20,281,034 23,486,456 22,744,708 


MANUFACTURES OF FLAX, 


1850. 185]. 185). 

January. .....e0. ee ines $1,055,755 $692,188 $569,161 
685,157 887,594 504,550 

764,261 873,251 701,572 

1,348,491 569,399 604,499 

867,677 268,986 263,607 

215,398 244,949 292,015 

741,095 611,250 488,586 

619,777 536,816 614,686 

September 483,040 477,742 742,596 
October...... SU as aebie 451,455 278,065 413,464 
ee ae 823,704 821,715 459,882 
December .........+.0+- 216,914 865,301 650,087 


33,315,116 


1853. 
$870,460 
909,457 
1,052,245 
609,780 
357,649 
399,969 
719,307 
712,342 
767,925 
436,059 
512,680 
716,807 


27,499,378 


1854. 
$972,844 
610,908 
826,485 
666,177 
360,087 
276,511 
590,664 
755,888 
620,167 
342,655 
234,050 
212,995 





Entered for consumption.. 7,262,724 6,122,006 6,304,705 
From warehouse. . 468,963 627,812 799,132 


8,064,180 
882,028 


6,368,871 
889,156 








Total passed to consumpt’n 17,731,687 6,749,818 7,103,837 


8,446,208 


7,258,027 








Trade and Commerce of New York for 1854. 


MISCELLANEOUS DRY GOODS. 


1850. 1851. 1852. 1853 1854. 

January. secccccsecceces $270,898 $540,204 $451,248 $478,461 $631,872 
February.......s..sssees 270,504 419,240 849,486 597320 656,785 
sesecccccccssccee 174,568 899,988 519,964 699,879 658,556 
April..........s..es22. 165,117 259,456 291,088 522,568 467,840 
eR TR 52,528 124,013 246,796 241,651 129,218 
Tune .....ccccccecceeees 72,100 176,678 108,838 246,876 260,198 
July.....cccccccveceseee 880,698 453,476 530,595 569,761 687,207 
August................. 883,468 $82,831 536,684 516,007 648,620 
September............. 842,998 $31,601 446,681 585,535 601,476 
October .............6e. 202,295 195,475 168379 292,485 245,998 
Ss nacmaenes soe 240,445 188,685 208,849 217,279 258,712 
December ...... .....+. 123,195 201,299 412,660 371,679 193,060 





Entered for consumption.. 2,678,809 8,622,988 4,260,708 5,339,496 5,379,037 
From warehouse......... 208,628 487,226 893,277 402,517 427,152 





Total passed to consumpt’n 2,882,437 4,110,163 4,653,985 5,742,013 5,806,189 


TOTAL ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION, 


1850. 1851. 1859. 1853. 1854. 
January........+++2++++ $6,748,492 $8,707,883 $6,605,811 $8,089,626 $8,875,764 
February..............+- 5,190,278 6,456,994 4,762,658 8,721,992 7,427,249 
March..........ese0eee0+ 8,869,056 6,171,304 6,044,941 9,050,474 7,985,113 
Misc: soekhacweiies . 4,863,153 3,727,861 8,425,767 5,580,174 6,133,000 
May......csecceeeceeees 2776789 2,135,097 1,708,427 8,506,417 8,278,485 
JUNG ....cecceceecessees 2,108,570 3,439,280 2,426,882 6,329,941 3,590,608 
Wig sk sucroas eeeeees 10,853,849 8,546,278 7,870,369 12,058,447 9,759,899 
August........se.se.e0+ 7,004,884 6,058,024 7,626,985 9,363,901 9,771,819 
September 4,627,804 4,256,564 6,296,317 9,618,024 5,143,334 
GIL. vcccchané yee +» 2,806,589 1,801,799 3,864,210 3,901,805 2,056,071 
November............ .-- 1,884,502 1,858,009 2,637,276 3,575,498 1,603,281 
December ......+.+..+++ 1,455,105 2,872,048 4,963,521 5,183,904 1,610,571 








Entered for consumption... 58,688,016 54,524,141 56,228,114 84,929,703 67,235,140 
From warehouse......... 4,910,553 6,102,259 6,164,182 5,601,079 10,926,578 





Total passed to consumpt’n 58,598,569 60,626,400 62,392,296 90.530,782 78,161,718 


VALUE OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE AT NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURES OF WOOL, 


1850. 1851. 1859. 1858. 4804. 


Pe eee - $94,518 $105,827 $214,102 $117,711 $281,406 
all 114,056 90,176 201,985 107,751 281,252 
March... $4 obese vse 57,061 84,552 143,427 93,278 280,999 
63,112 117,081 149,562 96,484 157,968 

28,095 76,800 70,584 83,567 158,521 

62,594 103,444 62,094 134,618 118,471 

314,619 318,717 237,484 681,250 681,958 

453,417 297,124 221,498 345,558 788,165 

861,100 494,484 166,667 287,924 848,882 

151,313 78,782 49,936 114,578 336,435 

Novémber .. 54,997 52,948 43,836 116,951 167,102 
December 111,360 73,650 76,301 144,836 77,725 





1,856,287 1,893,585 1,687,876 2,174,496 4,123,879 





Trade and Commerce of New York for 1854. 


MANUFACTURES OF COTTON. 


1850. 1851. 


TaNUATY.....ecemeeeees $190,243 $254,294 
February ......... eeeee 199,016 202,950 
March.... ‘vane aetoess 74,746 171,836 
MEE baccsess socccess 108,588 ** 160,408 
Me ecccedeewstccesss | 40,507 52,646 
June....... rr 40,555 29,446 
JULY... .cceeecceeeeses 104,880 157,871 
August..... WON Keoucea 201,480 121,312 
September ............. 117,801 107,154 
October..... 48,808 48,188 
November ............. 49,675 84,911 
ER 58,168 89,071 


1852. 


$280,601 
311,647 
229,218 
144,867 
37,902 
24,586 
96,970 
95,769 
69,448 
28,798 
13,960 
82,580 


1855. 


$165,387 
145,055 
115,078 
100,071 
29,007 
48,637 
98,255 
86,119 
94,480 
49,881 
54,887 
141,885 


1854. 


$448,056 
461,957 
844,386 
167,010 
87,128 
40,589 
237,989 
322,066 
285,060 
62,319 
52,618 
88,745 





ee 1,229,457 1,409,510 


1,416,341 


MANUFACTURES OF SILK. 


1850. 1851. 


JADUATY......eeeeeemes $149,029 $106,370 
February ...... pias seve” > 220579 140,724 
Bn ses cuideuin 075 119,483 
i 104,738 
49,343 

72.562 

265,709 

( 121,689 
ee ae 316 245,100 
October 35,935 144,646 
184,560 

129,256 


1852. 


$291,886 
384,198 
198,600 
155,249 
138,717 
88,182 
149,394 
140,148 
97,148 
141,266 
64,497 
73,826 


1,128,742 


1853. 


$336,582 
96,755 
58,471 
100,671 
79,177 
108,650 
233,066 
101,271 
53,968 
53,824 
123,471 
172,390 


2,542,868 


1854. 


$506,488 
331,118 
222.472 
148,412 
100,182 
137,371 
852,623 
894,498 
420,830 
166,019 
102,254 
61,266 





1,684,177 


1,918,056 


MANUFACTURES OF FLAX. 


1850. 1851. 


$40,889 $109,935 

54,298 69,065 

86,214 56,204 

84,116 68,138 

37,506 28,980 

81,440 27,245 

24,695 87,782 

ily die 600 46,838 65,350 

September. ........0.00 65,715 44,778 
October 28,907 53,667 
November .... 82,396 25,160 
A ae ae 41,949 41,508 


1852. 


$121,635 
188,788 
140,042 
15,329 
40,355 
17,310 
32,064 
42,129 
56,955 
30,519 
20,179 
33,827 


1,513,296 


1853. 


$29,965 
37,386 
24,261 
16,228 
9,390 
18,454 
18,957 
14,672 
43,844 
22,597 
58,892 
92,382 


2,943,523 


1854. 


$121,613 
190,528 
101,847 
58,738 
28,724 
26,000 
39,000 
73,536 
86,012 
45,4838 
68,166 
49,514 








See = SeOe 627,812 


799,132 


882,028 


889,156 





Trade and Commerce of New York for 1854. 


MISCELLANEOUS DRY GOODS, 


1850. 1851. 1853, 1858. 1854. 


January ........00.0+. $26,031 $53,950 $22,320 $75,096 $34,676 
February .......s00..56 19,047 42,685 63,071 29,016 54,781 
TOAD s «oa thidenne goose 9,518 45,165 50,674 89,025 55,765 
BO ase cccvicicciorccese 14,586 50,252 56,554 49,024 32,943 
ne ree 6,083 128,615 26,705 9,597 12,511 
CHINO ain 0 0.0 5 sinus s os ons 1,924 19,045 7,525 12,989 19,105 
GUE nis 00s cunipiies scsas. ;- 1008 21,109 12,416 82,796 52,100 
MIS «5 6 sdiKtesrrme 0 Gs 8,912 19,767 21,686 10,699 83,155 
September.............. 28,816 81,059 85,601 28,491 86,526 
GUE . 5c stiecaeis « r0Ks 6,268 68,538 82,556 17,964 18,863 
November ............. 18,176 56,083 24,891 57,842 28,831 

. 58,838 50,957 89,778 44,978 47,896 








203,628 487,225 893,277 402,517 427,152 


TOTAL WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE, 


1850. 1851. 1852. 1853. 1854, 


January ....... a i a a $500,705 $630,306 $980,544 $724,741 $1,887,284 
515,996 545,600 1,149,689 415,963 1,319,631 
232,614 477,240 756,956 330,118 1,005,469 
888,097 480,557 '' 581,561 362,478 565,066 
158,911 236,384 $14,268 210,738 $82,061 
186,797 251,742 199,647 $138,343 841,486 
579,752 800,688 528,278 914,824 1,818,670 
857,384 625,242 521,226 658,814 1,611,415 
September..........2.. 694,748 922,575 425,819 603,707 1,677,810 
October 296,218 $93,821 283,075 258,844 629,119 
212,832 353,662 166,868 412,048 418,971 
December ......020200+ 386,999 384,442 806,312 596,471 275,146 





Total ......eeeeeee0+ 4,910,553 6,102,259 6,164,182 5,601,079 10,926,578 


S b 
b A 
‘a 
a: 
+e 
2 i 
a 
: 


VALUE OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING AT NEW 


EE Fa SY 


MANUFACTURES OF WOOL, 


1850. 185]. 1859. 1853. 1854. 
Ss EPEC mperee $79,830 $189,656 $184,111 $72,951 $239,510 
24,903 72,846 103,492 89,981 122,322 
44,481 126,591 164,179 211,410 804,050 
194,628 142,721 121,917 213,942 $94,431 
243,548 107,244 109,736 178,918 542,867 
239,268 284,917 105,125 613,264 492,627 
486,839 $841,815 126,628 273,785 1,085,553 
‘ 858,198 495,957 86,890 270,368 815,636 
September ik ie eae di ° 232,783 277,968 96,804 277,410 409,040 
October... ‘one 96,366 128,408 86,195 208,609 193,851 
ee 79,641 87,820 58,778 841,764 68,292 
DODOIIDET 6.0.50 kane ccune 89,719 214,273 118,752 278,690 158,972 





Desiaasaimamienaard ua nabs ds Paseenteutaeenoeee san RRS 


Total for warehousing.... 2,119,699 2,369,710 1,862,602 3,031,092 4,827,151 
Add ent’d for consumpt’n,. 14,708,779 13,358,498 14,813,639 25,183,054 17,862,507 


32 yetew cme 
eriesa ene 
ometprivint 





Tat Bie bgt. 


Total entered at the port.. 16,828,478 15,728,203 16,176,241 28,214,146 29,689,658 





Trade and Commerce of New York for 1854. 


MANUFACTURES OF OOTTON, 


1850. 
January ..ccceeceseees. $295,557 
February........... 46,823 
EOS 96,299 
BPTI... cccacewscccsccee 186,796 
PAP eos ccsceccine 199,548 
GNM oc cc ctnncecceces 137,356 
Pe Ore en 328,938 
AUZUSE 2. ivcicwcccccee 181,452 
September............0 116,729 
ee eee ° 94,745 
IONE vi-diiens cc cces 101,690 
December.............. 108,186 


1851. 
$222,412 
173,326 
170,125 
105,878 
92,118 
144,811 
129,572 
148,970 
159,998 
90,130 
81,037 
$49,086 


1852. 
$208,856 
52,631 
154,083 
80,984 
39,519 
82,565 
72,226 
45,018 
69,597 
57,130 
58,056 
240,265 


1853. 
$108,491 
126,606 
191,024 
120,166 
68,967 
131,817 
119,021 
132,527 
166,575 
244,155 
376,111 
481,860 


285 


1854. 
$571,470 
160,182 
217,418 
235,881 
194,201 
165,768 
334,278 
800,869 
174,036 
70,586 
135,308 
264,069 





Total for warehousing.... 1,954,114 
Add entered for consum’n, 9,908,938 


1,862,458 


1,100,930 


9,618,425 10,022,415 


2,262,320 
14,541,153 


2,823,511 
13,068,875 





Total entered at the port.. 11,863,052 11,480,888 11,123,345 


MANUFACTURES OF SILK, 


1850. 

SUE Soa vatcdecccses $116,006 
61,112 

ee recccesece 112,051 

157,772 

49,568 

76,091 

222,142 

181,543 

September..... 232,520 
i incase 63,977 
MOET oc odds ccsecces 57,224 
December 54,0538 


1851. 
$206,005 
196,862 
211,848 
135,904 
111,418 
109,085 
268,318 
371,652 
184,289 
494,462 
172,607 
145,876 


1852. 


$837,357 
150,177 
132,333 
203,834 
111,809 
86,984 
180,624 
72,579 
88,150 
19,718 
76,608 
218,074 


16,803,473 


1853. 
$233,759 
86,220 
254,792 
144,318 
107,694 
143,979 
144,791 
99,278 
120,857 
278,991 
816,871 
896,218 


15,892,386 


184, 
$382,698 
265,427 
194,159 
865,606 
311,391 
235,560 
483,477 
479,160 
429,549 
111,091 
196,909 
417,304 





Total for warehousing.... 1,883,859 


1,383, 
Add entered for consump'n. 19,128,766 21,802,279 2 


2,607,327 





Total entered at the port.. 20,512,625 


24,409,605 


2,327,758 


$1,801,820 


8,972,256 
24,555,850 





MANUFACTURES OF FLAX, 


1850. 


$56,145 

80,419 

71,685 

107,286 

56,004 

80,590 

71,207 

70,028 

September...... Nddev es 56,833 
October 63,647 
49,068 

December....... Sécvees 30,185 


1851. 
$54,355 
32,402 
116,799 
59,928 
59,082 
23,100 
45,008 
92,295 
187,148 
98,658 
101,206 
143,176 


1852. 
$66,839 
8,662 
37,520 
48,171 
26,580 
19,708 
16,299 
19,873 


84,129,578 


1853. 
$11,516 
5,528 
38,190 
56,320 
48,740 
20,968 
9,488 
47,881 
60,053 
155,144 
146,025 
126,107 


28,528,106 


1854. 


$154,128 
50,254 
65,792 
85,597 
82,347 
52,687 
85,708 
175,742 
144,549 
79,175 
59,069 
129,043 





Total for warehousing... 
Add enter’d for consump’n. 


963,147 


» a 

883,2 
lod 
i 


6,122,006 6,304, 


22 
05 


125,955 
8,064,180 


1,264,701 
6,368,871 





Total entered at the port. 8,005,821 


7,085,158 6,687,927 


8,790,185 


1,633,572 


reserpine ee a Det 


A STE ane ent Shoals 


soa nsaeatniesnaeagedanetsientterstraant 


— satin acpeeneesegcer et OPC OOS 
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MISCELLANEOUS DRY GOODS. 


1850. 1851. 1852. 1858. 1854. 


DAMON, 2. viscsiivcceses $8,012 $42,258 $24,402 $58,475 $8,820 
oe ed BO OEE 12,559 70,171 45,685 24,875 29,555 
ine » chiineiss o0cais 1594 48,892 52,762 89,421 82,634 
ER «0 ndabibens cede 23,438 24,487 46,301 60,929 35,951 
Mira skctboeiserectes 4,926 9,777 = 19,817 26,459 46,222 


I 0 ss dttewbeecc cuss 4,521 12,845 18,022 87,132 51,188 
cn eee 12,313 27,465 @ 21,556 21,121 79,701 
MANGO o's cv ccciecccccce 7,526 88,693 28,536 12,436 45,862 


September ............. 25,521 90,092 61,718 89,185 102,266 
IEEE. o cdvicevvcccesde 20,912 73,081 53,776 22,624 98,088 
November. ......000000 45,597 66,542 41,123 27,448 157,203 
December. ......++.+00+ 50,671 21,651 44,336 62,778 82,687 














Total for warehousing.... 217,590 519,949 452,034 427,888 720,177 
Add ent’d for consumpt’n. 2,678,809 3,622,938 4,260,708 5,339,496 5,379,037 





Total entered at the port. 2,896,399 4,142,887 4,712,742 5,766,879 6,099,214 


TOTAL ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING, 


1850. 1851. 1852. 1853. 1854. 


JADUATY-. oc cccececcecss $555,550 $664,681 $1,821,565 $475,192 $1,856,706 
February ........+-+++- 175,816 . 545,107 860,647 882,710 627,740 
Pink + aiipie bd s<0nae 826,110 668,255 540,877 784,887 814,048 
April. Sesepeceeqeseeses 669,920 468,908 499,707 595,670 1,116,816 
May...... cocccescccces 658,889 879,639 306,961 480,778 1,177,028 
Jdune..... peeececced cas 537,826 624,257 257,404 947,155 1,097,830 
is sahmeeeeeses «++ 1,185,984 811,673 867,828 568,206 2,068,712 
Os «chika ons 0.000600 798,747 1,142,567 252,896 562,485 1,817,269 


September... .......0.0+ - 664,386 849,490 863,001 664,080 1,259,470 
October.... .....++++. 839,647 884,739 244,803 209,523 653,321 
November.......+s00: -- 888,220 509,212 243,983 1,208,219 616,781 


December ..... ...-.++- 277,814 874,062 666,908 1,845,653 1,002,075 


Total for warehousing.... 6,418,359 8,322,590 5,426,080 8,774,508 13,607,796 
Add ent’d for consumpt’n. 53,688,016 54,524,141 56,228,114 84,929,703 67,235,140 











Total entered at the port. 60,106,875 62,846,731 61,654,144 93,704,211 80,842,936 
From the above it will be seen that the total imports of foreign dry goods 


entered at the port of New York, during the year 1854, is $12,861,275 
less than for 1853, but $19,188,792 greater than for 1852, $17,996,205 
greater than for the year 1851, and $20,736,561 greater than for 1850. 
We annex a brief recapitulation of the total receipts, in each of the last 


five years :— 


1850. 1851. 1852. 1853. 1854. 
Manuf’s. of wool .... $16,828,478 $15,728,208 $16,176,241 $28,214,146 $22,689,658 
“ cotton.. 11,863,052 11,480,883" 11,128,345 16,808,473 165,892,386 
« silk..... 20,512,625 24,409,605 22,953,889 $4,129,578 28,528,106 
«“ flax.... 8,005,821 7,085,153 6,687,927 8,790,135 7,638,572 


Miscl. dry goods... 2,896,399 4,142,887 5,712,742 5,766,879 6,099,214 











Total ........-- $60,106,375 $62,846,731 $61,654,144 $93,704,211 $80,842,936 





A brief review of the course of this trade during the year, will not be 
devoid of interest. The month of January showed an increase, in the re- 
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ceipts of foreign dry goods, of $1,667,652, as compared with the same 
month of 1853. The month of February, however, showed a comparative 
decline of $999,713, and this was the more noticeable from the fact that it 
was the first month since July, 1852, during which there had not been re- 
corded an increase, as compared with the same month of the preceding 
year. This increase, which had continued for eighteen months, was then 
ially stopped. The receipts of dry goods in March showed a further 
decline of $986,150; in April they increased $1,073,972; in May there 
was a further increase amounting to $518,318, which was wholly in goods 
warehoused. In June occurred a very important decline, the total being 
$2,588,663 less than for June of the previous year. July showed a further 
decline of $798,042. August showed an increase of $1,662,702; but from 
that time to the close of the year, there was a steady decline amounting 
to $3,879,300 in September, $2,101,436 in October, $2,563,705 in Novem- 
ber, and $3,866,910 in December, the decline in the last two months being 
as great as the receipts. 
ithe dry goods, as already stated, comprise about half the imports; the 
remainder embraces a great variety of general merchandise, most of the 
articulars of which we have carefully compiled in the following table. 
The quantity is a little indefinite, being given in packages when not other- 
wise specified, but this corresponds with the official record. During the 
last year many items of drugs, and occasionally other imports, have been 
entered among the non-specified, but the list is still very long, and em- 
braces all the more important particulars :— 









IMPORTS (EXCLUSIVE OF DRY GOODS AND SPECIE) AT NEW YORK FROM FOREIGN PORTS DU- 
RING THE YEARS 1853 anp 1854, 


(The quantity is given in packages when not otherwise specified. } 


—— ¢ 1854.—, 




















labe Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
ee Suc Unee a eevees: -ieekeses pupeteces 123 $932 
“ ornaments......... Aiiaiwe 752 $5,337 822 8,208 
EE caaecectess. .. celwas  edleeae 2 958 
. preparations.......... 1 120 5 559 


be Gen Geceeseseecoetcensc@a eoce §.. FH £e4Svyvyry i esesees. . eo88e88 
seem eeeeeee eeeeeeseeee jjj#©#e##88  +(js *#### #8 


Donkeys, jennetts, and gazelles... 9 ...... 0 eevee. 
Elephants... ....+-seeseeeevees 
ays ns ssa canene ones’ 1,000 





e7eeeeo. .. ;9eeee$e 





ta ecuenees tu5s6 5 1,350 






Stock for breeding...........+.0+: er eene 156 13,728 
Apothecaries’ apparatus.......... 8 694 tees Knie« 
Artists’ materials, ......+.sessees 7 3,417 5 1,311 
MONE TONE no ccs cccacecccsess 100 1,125 ‘eow 29,158 
Ms kussess cescnes gerccce 473 224 ee 
SING. 6 5 ee.c ib Scqans ccceess 6 295 cae ees 
SR che eho eh eceneryeteees 1,241 110,454 2,400 144,268 
ME Chvncosccsccgocecceecs 283 12,824 98 3,369 A 
kids bn’ bc ccstages erences 419 80,473 79 8,317 z i 
eee shake. £a0e ec acs Slee 24 219 i 
Ee cdnevdena ohe<see6 50 319 25 250 h 


wee Pewee er eer eee eeereereeee 


asi gdeanceunns "86 “655 
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Quantity. 


DOONE iii TRS HR SRESEEERR eeee 
aide eas s 4 iS: 3,278 
Bottles ...scecescccscscessesece 66,591 
PN ad anther on ak wine 588,000 


ied nbs ik 6 nc 4th bos cont 1,187 
British luster .............c0.00- 453 
MSs 66a 8 8's 6S AE 182 
Burr-stones .,........00. eereeee $2,629 
BIN chick axe asnimesse’ 6,544 
Brushes............ nina seminal 1,063 
MIC Cadet ates octssucuua 2,538 
CCS 5% Coes cid de ccducees’s 3 
Pah ec wenissnceeevebicces 5,353 
Camphor trunks,..........ceeeees ne 
GS dnntiieettanniceshndcbcae 1,008 
Canes........ i men me wae Paibin se 55 
SRO Sis so ccc nce sce Ry ae 82 
CR oe Shad scctin bene si cietines 4 
Casings..... db debe des eevcesscecs 96 
enn: cndbinabawisis sien 810 
Gs nxanean dane 006'60ab.Kihgae 59 
iss tenauewse coccessizes 2,118 
ey CLES OF REET Poo PO 2 
Oe Se Senge Pape 5,184 
Chemical apparatus.............. 27 
“  preparations............ 19 
CE Mn os Sev accesstadscess 500 
GRE adc otc kde cadbecnede 4,582 
CI ob dicicc cc ctdoeees chs 11,897 
rE ree Se eee cars 
Chronometers........... ceheneen 7 
Church ornaments ....... ou aeae ot 1 
ee onsen encacapeee 12,487 
Ciicts eheesctvece seen nen ae Gian 
Clay, calcined. ............ oseses 648 
ee) CET ee 447 
Dtavcindesecceciceisatd tons 
GE ind cceedidis scene east 87,887 
Cocoa butter ............ jivekane nein 
Pe SPORE $3 cckeedeeu ie 1,041 
CO a aw'e Utde bac e Shs Dhawan 459,368 
Cologne water,........ eseWs's. o00 216 
Or RS Pease we 12 
on EE Pe ere ee sae 7,829 
ORGS 6 cascevcs ebvndbeatesea és ae 
ee, PES TER OT CTT ePeEeT 220 
MUIIAMEIIINS cass coceccabacess 41 
Coir rope and yarn.......sesseee0. 2,844 
ae a FES o0500 
Ens AF Ek 60 80 cou nebincen es en 
Confectionary........... Sceceseces 387 
Sb iiny cs Vii n c0ev ues ew is hac e's Cane 
I nc 0854) cvcces rt a 2,868 
PS SWOBsedcccccocnh sececece 823 
Crayons..... evcceee ee ecseeccccs 1 
OL: nS Sswewssdowexensd epee 91 
Daguerrian apparatus ....... éene0e 1 
= ge, OPE Oo ST a ‘ee 1 
+3 PIBtEs . ccc evinces eee 825 
* chemicals ....... hae’ 82 
DNC, 65 oss 0 0 ons cinnis' 19,984 









-—— 1854. —, 
Value, Quantity. Value. 
ee 16,000 $470 
$689,872 8,282 562,951 
107,899 eeee 62,886 
9,808 eaee 10,150 
264,565 1,131 243,867 
8,527 410 8,280 
89,324 1,993 65,809 
88,482 14,728 21,051 
5,521 4,962 6,877 
265,580 658, 170,167 
689,688 2,883 575,299 
157 4 827 
68,440 6 150 
eaee 24 824 
8,954 2 256 
7,695 oes 4,987 
8,710 22 5,542 
2,928 5 1,425 
1,312 tees viee 
1,512 441 820 
646 ar bine 
2,150 10,398 10,478 
622 ones Seas 
68,416 4,212. 16,204 
1,544 eeee owas 
2,344 ene swe 
561 re euele 
12,907 2,052 26,244 
556,921 14,805 714,118 
pee 4 219 
5,102 6 686 
602 100 4,596 
2,015,956 wees 2,048,044 
eaee 4,243 16,985 
8,221 975 1,858 
69,402 882 46,854 
244,818 128,860 465,970 
ae 1 100 
12,091 55 725 
4,466,467 460,782 4,907,835 
7,945 weeks ieee 
3,577 23 4,375 
157,826 8,197 149,627 
asee 1,208 43,360 
2,606 98 4,544 
11,750 ies wee 
30,223 8,286 8,156 
ree 1,854 340 
8,620 8 1,274 
nad 767 1,338 
28,257 146 5,589 
8,004 eave oane 
416 cenin awe 
1,058 25 253 
705 ee one 
491 ene ooee 
87,446 177 41,295 
8,403 9 1,548 
4,104 ‘a we 
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-—— 1833. —Y~ r : 

Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value. 
Drugs not specified......... 1,014 $27,714 sess $205,823 
PR Uiaanie Sovlddeeccescet ania vals 3 147 
Acetate of lime................ 7 570 anak hiwe 
Acetic acid.. EU aviccesd 226 4,445 65 1,737 
Acids not specified . . eeeeewe 1 217 cede bees 
(RE es 708 16,408 20 440 
BTRANOG COT 05. ccciedoccess 588 oisie % him 
SE EMG eth cc cWbbvisccces 661 10 198 
0 Es 5,780 527 15,988 
CS EDS, 6,172 rs 
BSc cen ete 3 2,453 1,127 10,409 
Antimony... ees eas 10,668 220 5,204 
Archil, 0... , a 1,402 ence ees 
Argols.. ‘ esaveae 181,185 246 29,4384 
Arrac .. 723 4 242 
Arrow root.... ‘ 7 11,995 1,140 9,093 
6 0 lla meet : 4,947 1,156 4,398 
Assafiedita. . 2,372 438 8,469 
Asphaltum.. “ -Re 2s 8,823 281 8,024 
Balsam not specified... pe hda'eceees ‘aes ee 129 2,126 
“  Gepavi...cccsecs : 89,983 853 15,095 
I couse a0 2,480 webs are 
“« Tola... ‘ eeedaad i 6,789 46 2,235 
Bark not specified... 2 1,884 1,149 86,923 
ee 48,107 40,710 17,276 12,900 
Barytes... ib eedcereal * 2,245 14,971 1,415 5,662 
Ne a ee 8,527 284,836 84,646 177,659 
POR ccc cddiniedcoes 283 28,271 er ae 
Bismuth ...... aie 20 8,295 2 920 
Bitters.. 50 167 anne itms 
Black lead. 1,767 11,274 874 5,381 
Bleaching powders ........... 9,603 122,699 12,421 182,466 
Blue gall.. idbtaites «se 9 940 rene eed 
“ guimet .... «6st 188 15,501 ee een 
WI. 40 oie es on 164 13,469 19 1,912 
Borax ..... = 3,336 88,343 1,201 79,295 
Brimstone. . ldlie sc 42,316 89,078 51,442 87,306 
Bronze powders..... 67 21,046 265 
PE BOAT. 0c os Fecicde 85 869 ae 
co ee ° cons eoee 118 
Calamus. ....... ‘a mince 86 
OMONOR Sic ccc ccs ; 248 857 
Camphor deb decree 3 28 ¢ 15,213 
Cantharides ....... 5 18,749 
Capers........ oe os 4,027 
Capsules of balsam sees sees 
Carbonate of ammonia 2,534 
I i iis ons 0090600 Ke cece 
rr er 1,025 
CNS 5 nck bs.Dotere cid ‘ 5,194 
Castor oil 3 6,385 
2 : 2,287 
OCHAPAPOLE....cccdisccccccees 95 ( 2,729 
One ICHIRE ks. 0 c'vd ded 2 1,810 
rE Te peceeedi 7 5728 2,475 20,580 
4 at ‘ mn © i 114 985 
Chingua bark 5 2 1,455 69,134 
Chlorite of potash.... 132 35 20 240 
Citric acid 6,75 24 6,216 
Cobalt...... ‘ 38 60 896 
OCMOORE Lk adc oe obs aicis 822,827 1,228 210,315 
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Drugs continued. 
Coculus indicus...............+. 
kc dhncncytiiesscbené 
Colocynth ec ececccccecs 
EENUR.... cancwdbcbecnees 
EE Dv nsccncbikvencesess 
Ce a APES Ys eee 
Cream of tartar..........0000. 
SN GOL ies cass dduaw ends 06 
ac hccescsdddbcsecs ‘ 


erereeeseaeee 
eeteeeeeeeeeeee 


Dragons’ blood .........0+:06: 
Epsom salts .. cccccccecs 
Ergot of rye..... eseceves seeee 
Essences not specified. ....... 
Essence of bergamot......... 
- JeMon. ov oe sseeeee 
OFANGE..... 0.000 ; 
Essential oils not specified... .. 
BANE scnssccccaseses eeeeee 
Extracts not specified......... 
Do. of safflower .........000% 
Flour of sulphur ............++ 
ME ccddbecccese Wevsiceoees 
nee STEELE EE EEE 
Garracine 


WPOMRAINS 6 kv sscessc vas 
SNOIRs. oc cencsdccebuseees 
MN sn belay hn ca00d paves desc ® 
Granilla........... Powe saat 
Gum not specified ges 

Do, Almaziga 

Do. Arabic 

My EN Us < cclct'evwdbecces a" 
Do. Copal ....... ose ebseees oe 
Do, Damar ....... ew eesesses 


Do. Myrrh......... 

Do. Sandiac........ Ssenes wee 
Do. Senegal cecees 
Do, Substitute ..........00.. oe 
Do. Tragacanth........ 

BOER occ cvcccsicsnse 

Hyd. of potash ...........+6. 
Insect powder........ 


BRED MOGs occ cccitsccccecese 
Isinglass ......... Ceececcocees 
* PPO setee 
Juniper berries. .... oes 
Kreosote 


Lemon peel....... seeceeseees 
Liquorice eee een eereeeeeaeeteaee 
ON Ae errr ee ey Peer 


-— 1853. — 


Quantity. Value. 


26 $100 
200 
871 

1,620 
220 
377,672 
2,254 
499 
8,297 
5,400 
8,995 
3,102 
183 
4,468 
856 
22,520 
10,169 
16,208 
2,153 
88,155 
920 
5,881 
2,221 
5,779 
24,960 
2,199 
3,160 
8,500 
176 
12,415 
1,876 
8,627 
185,836 
2,047 
97,346 
6,438 
8,257 
2,849 
4,481 
19,475 
2,165 
14,513 
1,160 
65,440 
16,991 
7,741 
6,938 
237 
1,516 
17,081 
267 
687 
22,466 
445 
413,440 
21,076 


-— 1854. —~ 
Quantity. Value. 


11,740 
12,061 
2,074 
1,142 
2,371 
64,610 
544 
8,808 
8,110 
152 
271 
4,208 
74,086 


78,618 


300 
793 
6,844 
1,548 
688 
9,370 
619 
20,515 
618 
1,719 


4,235 


867 
599 
5,226 
299,277 
17,166 
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Drugs continued. 

Liquorice juice .......+.eeseee- 
Tatharge ...cccccccccccccseces 
Madder 
EN con attneceddckccesccce 
NC BUMs bc06 60.00 cease ccnee 
Medical preparation............ 
Do root........... eee ee ak 
PMOTAL BIG, 6. co ceccdccccece 
Mor lic seis eda wve sce’ 

uriate of potash..... beneenend 
POPMET bs cencccescccsescccccces 
New Grenada bark ............ 
Nitrate of lead...... Riwikeis ecw i 


Nutgalls, Sebecedeccesdcemesecd 
Nux vomica . 


er eeeneeere eeeeneee . 


IG. 0ic0. cede: “evcecs 
. bergamot ....... 

b CRJAPUE 0. ccccccccscccencs 
» CATAWAY we cere eeeeeerecees 
PC ig sins 64 oe wsW dicesees 
. citronella 


. geranium 

. lavender... 

. lemon ..... 
hue: dade decusees 
. Marbara 

5 orange 


» POPPY + ve eeeeeeemeceecees ‘ 
. rhodium 


. rosemary ..... 
I 6: 40:0,.0.n-e0e. she bs 6.0.40 . 
PUN ik'6c.4 0 ccian ube sececs 
Ointments ........+.. ibs aaee's 
PORE. i cistcccccceeccmcccce 


Orvis FOGG. case sees 

Ottar of rose 

Oxalic acid ..... 5 See eone 
SIS OF BING. cc ccccccctoccsess 
Paris white 

Peruvian bark ....... biwaunswe 
Persian berries .......+.ee0005 ‘ 
Phosphorus... .++.+++ 

RE ae nee 
PPC ee 
Plumbago ......00+0+u: 


Prussian blue ......cccscccccccs 
Prus, of potash 

Pumice-stone ......0ccecesees ‘ 
Quicksilver .........06 

SING cE Rac ccccecececense 


p-———~1 858. ~ rs 1854, ‘ 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$149 eum eeee 
acai 420 $3,671. 

966,714 5,995 834,006 

17,615 1,253 20,873 

48,525 281 11,161 

85,534 1,491 60,907 

1,690 ein ie 

bites 15 294 

272 2 401 

2,191 Pre” bales 

64 2,555 





705 
22,257 
9,946 
4,361 
1,798 
800 
1,320 
11,532 
907 
288 
306 
274 
452 
423 
63 
217 
1,137 
663 
137 
121,623 
454 
435 
3,107 
11,898 
4,778 
are 9,774 
123,458 188,148 
11,705 2.185 
10,592 13,507 
ann 2,884 
230,716 

6,689 

43,401 

4,096 

610 

35,656 






























page 










NEA sR ORS. fee tot ee 
soto ea vost ne arsine aia titties 










Drugs continued. 
ee ee | 


BOTS ss oko when sersccee 
ie aE Se > Se 
Red lake......... osha vecice ai 
Do. lead. ........ 
Reina algarabo...... CET cove : 
Reg. of antimony,.........++++ 
INET cn a cine arbibacdans OOF 
Rose leaves...... pe EBS 
TEE nn sc ccce ‘dvdbecucce¥ 
ee ena ha aoe ° 
Sal acetosella ....... Wei ies.cusd 
Sal ammoniac..... see ipeinn a 
BOL BOGR hie cece 1 eer | 
Sarsaparilla ........... be cccces 
tesa wene BOO 
OI se Stiakcais sna 'nins Sden veces 
ei EE eee 
ce, See Seen: 
GAPE: Perr ees 5 oo! See 
Sade aglig....cee WS Paitcosd 
Squille. cccvccsccccvecescvcsees 
Succory..... ee eveceveecsceses 
Sagar of lobd. ..... 2 siivde.ceee 
ee 
Sulphate of ammonia..........+ 
Do. copper .......+ » wecccoses 
BP TMOG ss cvndivcadbens Ch cell 
Do, morphine ........... i iach sh 
a rer eie camiat 
DONUT iiss ss oo cv ccddbececccas 
eS a eae os re 
ae 
NM i lic un aoc ane 
D0. japowies «2.20. cewewcsccess 
Tonqua beans, .... secs cceccses 
TATE ENS. os 0 oc cd ks sevens 
MO anc vance d¥VAoebe eet 


RMON OA oo5c cPoewscereecd 
Vermillion........ BSCR 
lnc cnccctibacncsend 
baits Lh EE ee Eee 
Rs si oon aaenes 
Do. berries ........ ihiceus bent 
Dye-woods :— 
Brazil wood ......... Litheos ee 
| a aapee 1 8: > ae 
DIGS. - sc nonmatensvas > 
eR Pee Weteedese ed 


MQW OOE NS «00.0 cettidie ds tons 
PABA noo ecco cccccwpesvensees 


Earthenware. .........++0.+ pkgs. 


ae ee eae 
GMD bib. onc ccdtewtecs cnet 
MABE scaceccccceddieces a veal 
ne, ee ET eee ; 
BeOS GHIA, 9 000.00 cnvmeseensce 
PGE woddinde occ ccbddccccesced 
MER, .oncesececece dt oboomecse 
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Quantity. Value. 
1,051 $251,827 
3,220 1,468 
82 642 
100 2,767 

4 460 

622 42,184 
172 24,896 

q 692 

4 800 

15 1,718 

16 1,831 
256 18,098 
8,792 17,922 
2,419 89,018 
7 437 

150 8,691 
10 445 
1,446 2,414 
8,443 44,129 
16,838 884,914 
658 11,564 
514 80,901 
29 1,498 
425 10,751 
80 2,821 

70 841 

2 856 

265 768 
1,448 29,962 
82,526 128,290 
143 20,364 
50 411 
125 665 
95 7,888 
180 9,893 
25 1,130 

11 2,029 
870 29,521 
186 85,212 
115 8,063 
888 22,781 
8,543 8,995 
61 8,270 

ss 23,814 
18,53 117,018 
2,767 6,358 
41,848 1,253,532 
4,010 86,227 
5 481 

3 1,754 
484 188,890 
92 14,060 
8,374 135,139 


1854. 





com 


Quantity. Value, 


71 
627 


284 
147 
442 
“985 
8,885 
195 


20 
1,957 
10,780 
17,175 
137 
1,067 
486 


$1,037 
113,211 


265 
5,283 
9,189 

26,836 


18,774 
67,468 
20,160 
499 
83,441 
86,262 
814,614 
400 
12,796 


28,615 
2.407 
6,729 
1,274 
8.686 

21,136 

145,348 

22,176 


194 


33,888 
15,869 
5438 
4,654 
1,411 
87,506 
12,586 


10,701 
1,635 


9,562 
5.062 
11,838 
28,995 
2,288 
990.056 
1,459 
1,471,614 
87.065 


230,438 
898,781 
77,159 
179 





se | 






—_—y~ eee 


Quel feet feet feed Gee 
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Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
WRMTIE o oo oC ds cc cccdvocione. 2,926 $51,256 251 $11,855 
Wa cg eed cece divnceces —— sai 363 # 22,602 
Fire-orackers..c......ssceese0... | 191,820 141,578 183,151 110,657 
WIEN, ib bidce 4s 00s Gbblce ccs 1 601 cecal ‘ida 
Fish not epecifiod. .....08icesreee 1,461 5,029 2,715 211,270 
CS re = aa Pees 180 651 
Anchovies ........ e ‘ 50 152 47 470 
Mss oe Cees once cece e's Qqutia, 26,696 96,808 8,696 21,057 
RC a ‘ 768 smn ‘aia 
eee Pr rey é 53,993 13,118 17,302 
BITE UUs os cen ccedeticece 43,261 1,7 4,868 
I Sc URGE R es 6 ccc des whece j 772 gielas 
NE as GUNS 6 0s 6-0 ce SE beh soe 465 16,989 sea ae 
Sardines ........ Rese 5 81,088 149 85,506 
RRR 5 I 658 aeatais 
Fishing tackle........... BE valeees 8,054 480 
} a aera ace 2 46,870 , 90,650 
: tot 1,896 
Dn eos 060s s SU e ewe 413 
Fruit not specified....... 1038 
Almonds......... jae 145,126 
TN oo cs 0-00 0.6 6 OU: cos cus a 8,008 
Brandied cherries...... vi as wee 
Brazil nuts ......... ‘eee 12,075 
Candied fruits ......... - pee Ry 
I 08 ooo 58 ae 71 888 
Citron ... ey 588 86,297 
Cocoa-nuts ........ ; 11,204 106,070 
GEE ccc cecccabdtavoves 461 5,102 
RE: SE Pies oo are oan 
Es. os anid. 92 165 
Bn sks aneayseoe 69,061 48,127 
Pier te... Sivin cc koe 8,673 27,322 
GAPES .. .ccccccccccverecess 3,560 8,416 
78,614 115,087 
Nuts not specified .... share 14,286 
II ss 0 Rbdle cco nee 0 BE sce te Neer 
UB cs sibs ccccces ° ean 161,012 ‘ 133,228 
DD Sadek ccc ceteiovens 9,392 4,450 odes ie 
Pineapples... . toes 59,102 294,090 51,028 
a hace’ 10,881 54,574 6,984 28,294 
Pemserved Givite......bicces.... 5,047 55,271 7,145 21,777 
| oe aa eae Pag 5,942 42.816 2,804 86,778 
ee ay eh i Sy Oe ae ‘ 485,600 576,872 Pe 1,052,784 
Tamarinds ....... Ss geeee <5 775 540 93 1,427 
Wes. Sab. see a aoe india 1,960 15,182 
Fullers’ earth....... 240 979 . 
Furniture....... 1,185 188,154 
ur ee er 8,928 1,546,190 
GO ECUBOR Sic. 655k ass. 53 16,094 55,994 
a ee ere a eae eds 2,079 
Glass not specified 250,065 464,024 206,539 663,612 
IE ‘ 279 8,049 cai gee 
ews. vc veecnbbedbece 894 21,788 Saath wa 
Cylinder........ cae ‘ 820 1,209 
Eye oe a 11 2,022 
Looking glass... ‘ eee 1,981 214,035 
RS * 67,192 7,019 598,322 
Polished.... 35,438 eat Pere? 
Watch.... aii 7,876 idee 
Ns SS 5 ib 0 dbbAwER. 00 123,229 8,493 127,702 








69,485 
1,420,174 


oo 
Ne 

Co Ne 
to Ore 


Sas 


ay a 
=~ 
— 
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Quantity. 


GIBBON 6 i500 ccc ccdbeesives 
GRD. cv deecccccccenes OOM 
Gating Vad. siseccccccdesscsece ie 
EEE oc nsiccccccccdbeccces 16 
Gutta oe 4,662 


2,655 
28,940 


2,780 
Hair, manufactures of......0..+00¢ 
BGS bevitienno0cenee 
Hats not specified...... seeee eevee 
Hatters’ goods......... ee = ae 
MO k scncencccvccedcccceas 


ee ee ee 


Horns and hoofs ......... : 

ee. — <a 

SRP TOBORE .  aiv'n.nc snnetederces ‘ 
manafactures of 


Instruments not specified 
Nautical. 
Mathematical... 


Philosophical. seeevers 
Surgical 


“ manufactures Of..........00. 
Japanned ware 


Lampblack...........005 Sorecce 
Leather not specified 

Boots and shoes........... sé. 

Dressed skins 

Undressed skins............... 

Patent leather ........ at a 
Leeches....... <a & 5 iil it ; 
Lemon juice............. eseseeee 
BO FINO. icin ccc crccccésieseces 
Lithographic stone........ 
Liquors, ale, dc..........+. 

Arrack 

ee 

Brandy 

Ee Ae 


42.023 
1,270 
5,389 

1,858 

ON 6 cBeees kane alta eins ss wh 

Whisky 
Lumbe T 


Ship timber 
Machinery ......... suvtetdweeee 
Maccaroni.... 


Marble 


Value, 


$11,270 
53,587 
81,447 
1,146 
15,422 
238,487 
192,241 
1,246 
147,046 
710,407 
967,925 
58,097 
29,981 
99,478 
13,962 


128,382 
2,929 
586,040 
895 
11.590 
28.894 
880.835 
67,809 
10,715 
34.940 
3.976 
420 
643,459 


180,629 
54,383 


1,185,500 
3,212,937 


181,202 
23,23 


18,624 


15,382 
206.617 


1,820,751 
9,499 
280,190 
63,800 
58.583 
1,726 
7,763 
2,102 
81,991 
9,586 
109,521 


-—— 184. ——~ 
Quantity. Value. 

4,497 $9,355 

94,066 188,056 

2,762 18,683 

ani 84,930 

300 270 

2,138 1,022,446 

868 206,746 

823 2,518 

227 69,940 

606 451,866 

27,796 389,482 

134 4,418 

1,020 6,668 

8,560 74,729 

1,566 62,660 

87,000 1,345 

9,162 

1,469,261 

403,950 

48,760 

21,510 

80,410 

439,903 

272,158 

741 

22,744 

20,115 

54,894 

1,266 

626,470 

857 

134,105 

29,000 

1,318,594 

5,385,434 

115,256 


1,013,581 
10,650 
$12,152 
67,270 
57,826 
89,180 
1,450 
1,046 


708 
40.882 
1,187 
167,761 
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Quantity, Value. 
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1854. ‘ 





c 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Marble, manufactures of.......... $1,284 apne $8,025 


ee 
gta alle 


Metals. EE ee yee ee 


Antimony ore 


MN Ss Filed 6 Vs.0.0.00aK0Ceb ¢ 0 


Brass rods.... 


percussion — eeeveee . 


rollers . 
sheathing... 


“ 


pig... 


SEPT E Fe 
si dic 0400 


Boiler plates 
Car wheels 
Tron wheels .... 


Chain cables and anchors .. 


Cutlery 
Guns and pistols... 
Hardware.... 


MEE Cid bdo wenen oven Lee 
Ea ae ere ere 
Saddlery . hasan eget Tee. ae 
Wik < wks wade coh aw 
eke sha bales gies jaa ae 


Plated ware.... 
Platina 


Spelter...... 
Silverware .. 


Tin wh 
Tinware .. 


79,811 


106,540 


82.131 
3.057 


199,406 
10,541 
107 

52 
5,343 
8,551 

7) 982 
20 616 
28,582 
527 

836 
14,889 
880,903 
923 

86 


136,487 
47,842 
550,121 
"64 
484 
16,353 
559 

13 


1,798 
88,582 
5,350 
41,132 


1,083 
123,528 
269,276 
12,109 
1,520 
136,063 
1617 
1,040,058 
38.961 

3,993,854 


197,135 
1,280,415 
5,745,835 

60,583 


853,969 
45,500 
5,102 
"84 


281,205 
1,523,285 
413,000 
2,181,916 
130,587 
178,945 
172,203 
201,204 
1,599,863 
290,134 
45,048 
246,258 
204,435 


1,2 ol 72,597 


4,821,167 
4,317 
19,568 
356,511 
25,594 
387 


445 

17 
7,650 
1,048 
24 

701 

51 
10,805 
2,000 
517,763 


“471 
19,359 
72 
15,925 
285.386 
63,985 
146 


63,908 
234,368 


. 
BD to bo to he 

aT Ge 
aoownos 


moo - 


92,449 
373,812 
26,026 
177 
3.118 
13,405 


eee 


19,028 
137 
45,514 
201,428 
600 
9,957 
124,605 
30,000 
338,371 
19,411 
65,346 
87,468 
1,025,646 
121,965 
3,280,854 
422,379 
138,430 
1,874 
793,276 
8,196,439 
76,631 
40,467 
2,698 
487,955 
71,302 
7,768 
5,834 
828,757 
1,477,830 
672,127 
1,900,954 
94,120 
176,401 
183,472 
153,395 
2,439,759 
204,375 
4,252 
337,298 
355,463 
28,928 
1,613,909 
3,597 
8,100,885 
191,058 
19,357 
40,394 
401,320 


NE Bi vances a tadweeees ia 82 240 15,551 
BNE WORIR i Sines cc cvccdesccess 470 1,319 aac aul 
MS celiddecccevddedibeave 949,643 644,658 
Mushrooms ..... he sw cue ewebas ‘ aa valee 586 
NRCG Ls pvenontecvseces 120 257 419 
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Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, 

GS evn nec dedivccccecdgns eam. pra $8,501 ee 
Oils not specified. ............++ ones er $17,850 
OS Pee iret Ie 555 12,088 2,209 
OS Be * EER | RE 15,458 1,020,623 596,962 
Ss oS ba cscs cccddbtdecses 110 4,042 1,022 
MEE dv ndUh Gb'e 040 0cdbdsveses 74,634 169,057 265,307 
TE oo heddddecsccesttbbecese 827 20,541 47,446 
ce an AO TEE EE 92,762 12,3738 
MS's 26> dics cccancttewanbses 4,846 > 
SE wiciiatins an cnabbbdsneee 86,546 108,732 
olan a ae 248,461 ’ 876,374 
I asc codl keys. 0s atbbintes oes viene ‘ cane 
Ostriches....... bat ose 432 des 
PE cd cceukhhho0eccck¥ethes o« 829,151 , 441,429 
| RE Fo re rt ae 2 52,284 5 71,762 
ep 2,022 185 
BE Es 366006 < v0 000k cd siecsss 340,824 251,557 
Paper hangings . 524 144,718 5 168,803 
SUP OMNVINGE 56... coc encetee soe ‘ewe 921 
Papier-machie 19,058 165 
Parchment i as 356 j 263 


594 





Rt ee ae el be 9,949 11,949 
PO bi SSUES RS coe Ch ava' sees 13,652 8,127 ‘<b “eA 
Perfumery. 146,576 110,200 
Pianos “aad rr 483 
a haf UUs so xo uc delanamen 0:0 675 9,808 3 2,705 
Pink saucers Regd Tae 112 
AS A eS Pee 2,974 69,261 76,954 
Pipeclay 356 2,650 1,097 8,163 
Pitch 353 best Wee's 
arwieta 547 18,193 
28,709 19,176 21,537 
Polishing stones. .............44 - — 
Porcelain 1,323 ‘eats ares 
oreo kis 203 
8,624 soe oS a 
283,865 $25 23,960 
WROD no eas cco ccnckuces bush. t5,48 24,257 63,686 2,816 
Precious stones. ..........sccec08 26,793 
138 ae 
95,596 593,778 41,066 
112,06] 55,828 32,185 
5,204 6,772 
4,893 74,883 


1,376 4,739 


6 #6 307,136 sane 400,209 

Saltpeter 82! 81,143 84,156 
| a 2 ees eee Be 14,956 $5,894 
Seeds not specified ............. rae 6,067 122,455 
Canary 11,887 37,181 5,335 
Cardamon pena wehbe 1,189 
| EE eo eee 128 1,764 1,609 
Clover 445 6,510 ‘ ee 
Do. garden 137 3,214 7,069 
EEO Le Cee 21,709 68,416 316 860 
Do. linseed 948 23.980 88,294 
1,091 8,546 


cr =T bo po 


Ico © 


Be eeaae Soo. 5 0 a cis eh ES cc: > 509% 20,172 


Do. Russia 18 55,479 ‘aie pees 
Shells 3 918 1,896 35,206 
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18)4. 





Quantity. 


IID, Bing 006s vsasscpecces 2,414 
Skins for gold-beaters.......... is 
St. Domingo do, : sue 
Slates... idl ; 275 
SS el ied 666 deer o0cndere alae 
Ae ; 24 
Soap ......-+. ‘ 85,065 
Spices not specified. ‘ ence 
Cassia . OES Ra tcl SDA ay 160,009 

TE cnn. vido wi wlaiabati'< 6 63 
Ginger Ke Ed dees 10,393 
Mace ... 142 
Mustard... 10,786 
OED oti ea Geode os casnies 1,353 
Pepper 50,223 
SD «it el. ns ccd ola’ 6 aoe 10,962 
857 
rer 155 
Stationery .... 2,204 
Statuary 81 
Stereotype platen eine pi 3 
Stone . Pes 3,829 
Building, a... 1,614 
eae se 483,609 

one 5 oa aid 554 be ain bs 40 bmde s3. 515 

Tapioca, oeed'e 318 


705,505 


{ 00 


04,8 
34,18 
2,4 


Truffles 

Twine,... 

Umbrellas. ....... 

Umbrella sticks 

Varnish.. .. 

Vermicelli.. 

Vinegar . 

Walrus teeth. vee 

Watches... 2,094 
Watchmakers’ too!'s 54 

WE cians g an 

Wax-matches .... 

Whalebone ... 

Whetstiunes...... 

White enamel . st 


13,615 

7,483 

50 

1,299 

2,525 

116 

5,525 

1,079 

Sherry... 5,985 
W hite . ha 





Value. 
$51,698 


4,346 
158 
98,970 


171.163 
5,666 
80,991 
8,444 
33,479 
86,159 
862 9 919 
92.8 8038 
35,972 
2.012 
$43,514 


7,057,956 
4,495 
584,865 
761 


469,246 


46,420 


1,167,439 
829,455 
80,238 
9805 
24,043 
19,717 





Quantity. 


2,428 


1,078 


3,153 
16 
97 


280,929 
59 
280 


Value. 


$100,978 


16,605 
57,476 
46,854 
86.929 


6,5 {8,801 
5,758 
1,700 

516,062 
536 

712 
412,815 
18,29! ; 
10,221 
1,907 


461 
1,277 
$,939,119 


1.016 

341,470 

1,026 

6, 307 
1,102,17 

poop 

nee 


3,873 73 
1,640 


6,895 


21,698 
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Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, 
Wooden ware cae eee 8 $750 
Woods not specified... janaee 1,008 $8,761 ae 2,291 
Brazil eae wives 789 5,335 
245 141 cabs 990 
eye eee 15 3,166 
8,338 19,908 pene 8,799 
1,588 4,220 bus 349 
124 663 eee 1,753 
bean Tre: 928 
Mahogany 50,926 257,669 oes 352,888 
Rose wood 10,202 115,022 vies 147,142 
imine baat 540 
185 2; estas 1,960 
85,748 : _ $9,602 
579 : 1,172 
23,748 1, 170.7 776 14,3 322 910,164 
314 8,805 8,654 64,269 
9,830 172,211 4,471 171,295 
Goods entered Crystal Palace....... 3,042 889,390 402 48,059 
Importations not included in the fore- 
going list. 2,191 193,060 cee 267,528 


Total value $96,574,072 $91,178,398 


The receipts for cash duties at the port of New York for the year 1854, 
as might be supposed from the falling off in the imports, show a decline 
of $4,991,337 75 as compared with 1853, but are larger than for any 
other previous year, as will be seen from the following statement :— 


CASH DUTIES RECEIVED AT NEW YORK. 


1851. 1852. 1853. 1854. 
January $3,511,610 04 $2,600,562 64 &8,311,127 87 $4,879,285 32 
February....... 2,658,835 87 2,286,955 8,878,395 47 2,867,294 50 
8,124,811 39 2,780,369 8,935,967 63 8,627,119 49 
2,547,582 52 2,447,634 8,348,252 14 8,168,490 21 
2,544,640 16 1,952,110 2,852,853 56 8,243,164 41 
2,305,185 62 2,282,680 25 8,840,723 88 2,452,606 88 
8,558,490 12 8,240,787 4,640,107 15 4,045,745 78 
8,234,764 21 3,884,295 4,746,657 81 ‘5,214,629 78 
September ... 2,609,882 97 8,156,107 2 4,226,340 18 8,439,492 49 
October....... 1,958,516 17 2,392,109 2,705,694 33 2,402,115 10 
November..... 1,488,740 09 2,051,476 ; 2,642,985 92 1,751,028 45 
December..... 1,578,343 92 2,357,648 § 2,959,110 94 1,505,920 72 





Total.... $1,081,268 08 31,382,787 43,088,225 88 38,096,888 08 


The exports from New York to foreign ports, for the year 1854, are 
larger than ever before shipped in a single year, the total, $101,377,087, 
or $7, 487,089 more than for 1853. Of this amount, however, 837 169, 406 
consisted of specie. The exports of merchandise alone, (exclusive of specie,) 
are only $2,928,961 less than for 1853, and $17,780,327 greater than for 
1852, and $20,297,041 greater than for 1851, as will appear from the 
following quarterly comparison :— 
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EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS, EXCLUSIVE OF SPECIE. 


1851. 1852. 1853. 1854. 


First quarter.......... $10,890,819 $11,344,412 $11,892,650 $17,840,161 
Second quarter........ 13,919,107 138,772,208 16,268,097 16,774,778 
Third quarter... iaineaee 10,186,156 9,655,796 16,810,526 13,826,852 
Fourth quarter.,....... 8,964,558 11,884,943 22,165,369 16,065,895 





Total............ 48,910,640 46,427,854 67,136,642 64,207,681 


We now annex a complete monthly statement, showing all the ship- 
ments of domestic produce, foreign free, foreign dutiable, and specie :— 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS, 


DOMESTIC PRODUCE, 


1850. 185]. 1852. 1853. 18}4. 


January......... $2,715,820 $8,152,744 $2,419,296 $2,990,624 $5,204,208 
February........ 2,607,584 2.585.786 3,352,943 8,325,005 5,400,924 
ME 6 caicwns 2,865,634 3,976,198 4,813,245 4,705,007 5,562,810 
8,146,151 4,561,770 4,244,044 5,178,471 4,578,698 
$,610,977 4,402,052 4,249,924 4,165,954 5,824,427 

8,971,207 3,778,289 8,566,369 5,057,229 4,526,888 

8,574,260 3,188,027 2,965,542 4,882,957 8,768,661 

4,937,893 3,259,594 2,340,820 4,540,283 4,487,619 

4,844,574 2,593,986 3,289,479 5,579,088 3,772,124 

4,561,742 2,702,882 8,497,874 5,459,401 4,672,017 

November......... 8,677,657 2,451,511 3,529,447  7,489.987 4,660,007 
December 8,444,518 2,512,486 2,947,848 7,166,832 4,904,554 








Total domest. prod. 43,957,012 389,164,775 60,540,888 57,462,422 


FOREIGN DUTIABLE GOODS, 


1850. 1851. 1859. 1855. 1854, 
January ....ee6. $382,141 $422,395 $858,244 $265,730 $469,068 
802,258 295,567 822,272 171,125 500,789 
246,939 816,494 357,230 299,656 376,268 
813,845 820,981 858,262 422,796 239,511 
810,231 861,015 545,973 487,630 842,487 
442,493 265,290 482,594 894,043 556,656 
413,671 284,397 325,732 447,201 252,030 
— 658,787 884,549 220,978 877,720 515,270 
September Fiawes 707,834 816,047 817,888 526,658 447,664 
October..... bee 488,088 858,292 484,801 719,584 816,012 
November 676,696 897,597 541,296 139,872 823,889 
December... ... 708,075 351,428 518,352 439,154 792,570 


Total dutiable:... 5,641,008 4,024,052 4,828,622 5,291,119 5,031,614 
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January ......006 
February........ 
ME akinennosni 
Beaches scan 
ME takings ssnhe 
a. * 
en, ES 
BE cic ccvcee 
September ...... 
October .......... 
November ....... 
December . 


oeeeee 


Total free ..... 


January ......00 
February......... 
March . MPRA 
BOWE ssccecccces 
Fee 
CO as os ccc 8 
| EEE 
August, ......... 
September....... 
OCtBTOR «+ csmeee 
November ....... 
December........ 


Total specie.... 


January....... 
February........ 
March ..... 
April...... 
re 
CU saves teens 
TUE vik sevececes 
August ......e06 
September ...... 
GORGE cs xsccene 
November....... 


FOREIGN FREE GOODS, 


1850. 


$74,710 
54,474 
93,371 
186,126 
36.401 
51,887 
17,563 
18,766 
16,551 
15,464 
37,723 


5,248 


1851. 


$51,584 
60,980 
29,121 
59,904 
113,871 
56,485 
2,311 
92,794 
134,271 
106,626 
62,368 


21,918 


1859. 
$26,693 
93,932 
100,557 
67,719 
106,818 
125,500 
20,759 
46,464 
128,184 
82.886 
27,634 
54,805 


1853. 
$42,574 
63,197 
29,732 
208,708 
243,598 
109,668 
318,192 
79,857 
63,470 
63,687 
48,088 
38,864 


1854, 
$71,554 
156,434 
98,191 
125,717 
182,449 
148,500 
231,788 
253,857 
97,839 
128,780 
116,884 
151,682 








538,280 
a 


1850. 
$90,361 
278,708 
172,807 
Pl 407 
741,735 
880,484 
1,518,080 
1,441,736 
1,033,918 
1,421,328 

905,394 
1,208,760 


721,813 


SPECIE, 
1851. 

$1,266,281 
1,007,689 
2,368,861 
3,482,182 
4,506,135 
6,462,367 
6,004,170 
2,678,444 
3,490,142 
1,779,707 
5,088,996 


5,668,235 


881,951 


1859. 

$2,868,958 
3,051,543 
611,994 
200,266 
1,834,893 
3,556,355 
2,971,499 
2,935,883 
2,122,495 
2,452,301 
809,813 
1,180,305 





9,982,948 


1850. 
$3,262,532 
3,243,025 
3,308,031 
3,936,529 
4,699,344 
5,346,021 
5,523,574 
7,056,682 
6,602,877 
6,481,572 
5,297,470 


43,748,209 


25,096,255 


TOTAL EXPORTS, 


1851. 
$4,893,004 
8,949,972 
6,690,674 
8,424,837 
9,382 5738 
10,562,381 
9,478,905 
6,290,561 
6,534,446 
4,947,007 
7,945,472 


1852. 
$5,678,191 
7,320,690 
5,883,026 


5,544,095 
5,857,996 
6,517,862 
4,908,190 


1,304,635 


1853. 
$747,679 
1,121,020 

592,479 

767,955 
2,162,467 
3,264,282 
3,924,612 
1,183,973 
1,244,191 
4,757,972 
8,855,775 
8,131,851 


1,718,645 


1854. 
$1,845,682 
579,724 
1,466,127 
8,474,525 
8,651,626 
5,168,183 
2,922,452 
4,548,320 
6,547,104 
3,359,398 
3,588,001 
68,264 





26,753,856 


1853. 
$4,046,607 
4,680,347 
5,626,874 
6,577,030 
7,059,649 


9,567,962 
6,181,933 
7,413,407 
11,009,594 
12,133,672 


87,169,406 


1854. 
$7,690,477 


6,537,821 
7,503,396 
8,418,446 
9,950,929 
10,399,722 
4,174,931 
9,805,066 
10,864,731 
8,476,207 
8,638,281 


5,361,591 5,917,070 


$60,119,248 


December ... 8,554,017 4,701,810 10,776,701 





Total exports .... 87,653,849 | 71,523,609 93,889,998 101,877,087 


It will be seen from the foregoing that the specie exports fell off to- 
wards the close of the year, and the total for the month of December is 


smaller than for any previous month for many years. The exports of do- 
mestic produce would have been much larger, but for the small amount of 
breadstuffs at the seaboard. The falling off in shipments in wheat and 
flour is very large; but the exports of provisions, and especially of pork, 
beef, cut meats, and lard, have largely increased. There has been a falling 
off in shipments of sperm oil, owing to the scarcity of stock, and the ship- 











prominent articles of produce :— 


PORTS, IN THE YEAR— 


1851. 





to show where the deficiency is chargeable :— 





Where to. JS 0, Is 1, 
MAORI 006s vec ccccssctatvesess packages 2,863 220 
eS ey 4 229 352 
Swedish West Indie®....... wc. cece cons 16 24 
Danish West Indies ........ phakic tpn 56 261 
British West Indies............ aoe adee 131 131 
Spanish West Indies...............eeeee 129 132 
EIST ELS TEE EE OT ETE T 1,208 1,895 
British North America .............e00- 47 195 
New Grenada....... ....sesee0e pe once 206 153 
oh ies ann 6 EIR Se oe em 1,478 3,178 
po a VaueiVecesseee 990 865 
Argentine Republic............... caates 249 86 
er ates bss wavenahs cece pede ae we 
SE SINS og 5 a5 a 600-0 64s can ponnae 384 1,218 
West Coast of South America........... 3,649 1,395 
NN ais 6 dine Anes vec deewh see cute 101 150 
AMTIORs..0 <4 ttethe ss dak kaae re 7 538 1.772 
ME NE eMMERAGs 00.0060 ci decaseoccees 20,091 27,202 
OS RS Oe ere eee eons 
ATOther porteieess ss... ceceecse kivewsas 130 31 

Total packages .......ccssecsceccees 32,155 40,560 
Total from: Boston... ....ccecevecccecs 34,307 46,589 


having greatly interrupted that trade. 


1859. 


AsuEs—Pots ........ecececcccesceceess- DDI, 24,628 16,790 
Pearls ...... PDN ds 00 pwns edie rUdes UeBiN e's 1,637 1.088 
RRO WE: 6 oc cc bbe s ccids ey Cae Ee ee ibs. 280,820 412,732 
Breapsturrs—W heat flour............. bbls. 1,264,322 1,365,597 
WAPO TRIO. cc vue sec ccteede’ pe veccccceucce . 8,244 8,363 
SM ITs 0i0dUE S000 tS bc ave cess cdtk eae. 38,388 45,897 
Wheat.......56 Wascoteeresss rr Ere bush, 1,463,465 3,124 226 
OS ee rere eee ‘4 13,162 236,460 
RON: BUb dev ccdee duce woveee Wve eeeccccses 5,282 10,836 
Barley....... OC Vinomnsies GUWONG Ss 6 tine 2s SU eee. ab 367 
aiid kb ates anes oes ceca Cabeletstbeee 1,605,674 758.438 
Canpins——Mould ......... Se CUBA ews boxes 37,932 59.802 
SPOTM. 0. cc ccivcevcvcerevcsescccesscscsecs 4,173 3.937 
Coan ..ee. SPECT Peres Priverrere) | 11,298 37,161 
COTTON so dec coccs dubs cdaauate eseves «+. bales 280.645 336,679 
OS RPE aS See bi ccuseBeese a ee a ae 5,775 7,520 
SS ee as ere ee 418 746 
AW AMIN 55.5 <0 v0 venwdiuubdewsaveen bbls, 367 240 530.651 
Orie— Whale. 6.0... cc00ces. eredeensees galls, 1,122,818 62,822 
SPOrae . 2.2 cdevcccce ovweccce Peeve rer( @ivee 543.555 795,651 
DE Eves eeDt id ccssedss cecdweeencewisess 210,492 28,011 
Linseed ...... Feb vee en cewedevidivesddadles 7.972 12,427 
PROVISIONS—POFrk .........00.ceeececees bbls. 47.402 39.625 
MERU 0's CEs Beko ccod beeen vevRed Tis oe8 40,147 4%,875 
YS cue ee ates ve se sae cvee oxclest Ibs, 3.427.111 1,528,894 
Butter ........ war scdves bases RTS 2,136,538 692,249 
Cheese ....... Sede cousin deuevaeesseeeviee. 7.487.139 1,249,021 
Tiandss.... Li cebkavnknbnneeks Py ey Re ae 5,686,857 4.545.641 
DNEIEN c'vn< gh dh ye uc veiswoeeiennsee ets tierces 20,100 26,113 
MEE vos cdty ws sces vous wieetsees beet ibs. 9,221,258 451,326 
POBAGCO=Crudes.....cccceeoceecedwee's pkgs. 19.195 25,638 
pp MPPs Terie errr Ibs. 3,798,334 4,676,409 
ip TINE Silica yd Gs e'n'Swbh onde vbscdedeeece 1,802,526 1,033,920 


1852. 
1,479 


54,692 
59,395 
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ments of whalebone have also greatly decreased. Indian corn has been 


taken very freely for export, the total shipments having increased 400 per 
cent. We annex a comparative table, showing the exports of the most 


EXPORTS OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN 


1803. 
11,077 


224,268 
2,150,612 
5,302 
46.516 
7,244,319 
28.981 
63,732 
100 
1,102,397 
47,563 


52,243 
8,534.569 
1,967,375 
7,184,290 
6,915,393 

25,342 
3,494,556 

24.150 

5,617,362 
3,167,037 


We annex a complete summary of the shipments of domestic cottons to 
foreign ports for the year 1854, compared with the total for former years, 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC COTTONS FROM PORT OF NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS, 


1853. 


8.765 





34,828 
54,729 


» The falling off is greatest to the East Indies, the disturbances in China 
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1854. 


9,652 
1,876 
218,177 
888,735 
10,354 
67.858 
1,671,013 
326.961 
63,999 
72 
4,673,371 
51,247 
10,450 
22,332 
302,683 
3.826 

13 289 
656.473 
361,315 
680.537 
33,194 
11,610 
116,869 
95.513 
17,333,742 
2,045,432 
3,017,407 























3,700,444 
735,799 












| 8 ) { . 
1,713 
306 
3 
147 
903 
69 
208 
54 
112 
2,682 
928 
1,445 
43 
£09 
276 
1,007 
12,436 
529 
550 























24,220 


35,438 
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We also annex a comparison of the wholesale prices at the port of New 
York, on the opening of the New Year, of many leading articles of prod- 
uce and merchandise, which will be found highly useful for all engaged in 
trade and commerce with that port :— 


COMPARATIVE PRICES AT NEW YORK ON JANUARY 8D. 


1853, 1854, 1855. 1853, 1855, 


Ligvors— 
Brandy, new Ot'd. gal. $2 60 
Domestic whisky.... 254 
Motassrs—N, Orleans, 30 
NavaL StorEs— 
Crude turpentine, bl. 
Spirits *. gal. 
Com, rosin, N.C., bl 
Oits—Crude whale, gal. 
Crude sperm.. 
Linseed 
PRovisions— 
Pork, old mess, bbl.. 
Pork, old prime 
Beef, city mess 
Beef, repk’d Chicago 
Beef hams, extra.... 
Hams, pickled, Ib.. 
— pickled. 


BreapstTurrs— 
Wheat fi., State, bbis, 
Do. best extra Gen.. 
Rye flour 
Corn meal, Jersey... 
Wheat— Wh. Gen., b. 

White Michigan... 
White Ohio 
White Southern... 
Red Western 
Rye, Northern 
Oats, State 
Corn, old Western .. 
Corn, new Southern. 
Corron—Mid. Upld. lb. 
Mid, N. Orleans... 
Fisu— Dry cod, qntl... 
Frvutr—Bceh. raisius.bx. 
Currants, Ib 
Hay—shipping, 100lbs. 1 00 87} 
Hemp— Rough Am, ton 142 ro 185 = 17 


ee 
SSENsesezess oF 
et fet tet et BD 
SESESREAS 
—e mmm wo Se~110 5 
SSRSSSRESERSE 
oe ao 


wee 
SEitanw 
wi 23 


ons, Ohio 

Butter, State 

a Orange co. 

Cc 
Rice—Good, 100 lbs.. 
SaLt— 

Liverpool ground, 8k. 
Leap—Spanish, ton... Do, fine, Ashton’s . 

Galena .... Sxxps—Clover, lb 

Leatuer— Suear—Cuba, good... 

Hemlock, sole, It., Ib. 5 23 TaLLow—Per Ib. 

Oak 


27 Wuatesone—Polar... 
Lime—Com, Rokld. bl. 112} 1 12} Woo.i—Com, fleece, Ib. 40 


o~ 


Iron—Scotch pig, ton. 
English bars. .... 
Latus—Per M 


aun $3 
ERSSSaSE 


RBar 





The prices of breadstuffs show the most important variation. At this 
time last year, best extra Genessee flour, such as is used in good families, 
was selling at $8 50, and the year before at $6 50; now it is worth $12. 
Cotton and iron are 25 per cent lower than last year. Pork is lower; 
good beef and butter are higher. 


SHIP-BUILDING IN NEW YORK, 


A much larger number of ships have been finished in the ship-yards 
of New York during the year 1854 than in any former year, the total 
tonnage launched amounting to 80,130 tons, including 88 vessels of all 
descriptions, of which 26 were full-rigged ships, and 4 steamships. The 
following will show the comparative tonnage launched and on the stocks, 
at the close of the year, with the number of large ships and steamers 
finished in each year :— 


SHIP-BUILDING AT NEW YORK, 


Large Steam- Tons. Total 
ships. Jaunched. On oom launched. 
3 38,085 A 61,965 
oor 79.741 
65,521 80,761 
53,048 257 75,624 
46,479 % 105,228 
80,130 42 7,553 


The trade has been, however, far from prosperous, and closes very much 
depressed in all its branches, 
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TOBACCO. 


The following will show the inspections of domestic tobacco at New 
York for the last ten years, and the stock on hand at the close of the 
year :— : 


INSPECTIONS, 


Virginia 
and North 
Kentucky. Carolina, Ohio, Maryland. Total. 
Hhds. Uhds, Hhds. Hhds, Hhds, 
45 
81 
4 
9 
100 


The following will show the importations and stock of foreign tobacco 
at New York :— 


IMPORTS, 


Cuba, Havana, Yara. Allother. Total. 
Bales. Bales, Bales. 

28,475 9,546 pial 

18.666 11,512 ian : 

20,045 13,467 2,069 4,243 


STOCKS. 
BOB scgwccasccevccves coeceveces wa ven 5,111 3,017 aes 1,788 


BODE cesarscsrccces 3,998 2,604 973 


The following will show the quantity of pot and pearl ashes inspected 
in New York in each of the last two years :— 


Pots. Pearls. Total. 
1853. 1854. 1853. 1854, 1858, 1854, 
PR OILS isc see bsikeins dcdcccontocscece 13,227 11,532 6,709 : 19.936 
2,356 1,903 1,838 
502 530 332 
as 125 ll 


Total barrels 16,248 §=14,090 = 8,890 


OIG inn ivewedecccescesesesesose 


oa 
f 


The following will show the stock on hand in New York Inspection 
Warehouse, on the 31st December in each of the last five years :— 





- POTS. a. PEARLS. . 
Ist 2d 3d Con-_—‘ Total Ist 2d 3d Con- Total 
sorts. sorts, sorts.demned. pots. sorts. sorts. sorts. dem’d. pearls. 
1,360 1,059 1,708 237 69 22 2,046 
1,330 96 37 55e 351 49 27 - 427 
1,264 471 g 5 Ny 1,084 353) 58 8 1,503 
652 223 ‘ 5 435 294 82 1 812 
133 58 5 2 2 68 a Ee a 97 





From the above it will be seen that the stock on hand is very trifling, 
and much smaller than for any previous year named in the comparison. 


IMMIGRATION, 


The number of aliens which arrived at the port shows an increase, but 
not as great a difference as in some former years, as will appear by the 
following comparison :— 


png 


ke TIE Sas Tie Gd chase a Seas 
~aencttearnseinatny eee tee snip Aantal eeNetet sR ORO tte arceet eae tetra te tai 
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1850. 1851. 1859. 1853. 1854. 

I iia i: sinha dita ania 13,154 14,709 11,592 4901 15,514 

ag he Nigel cig oikipeyinge 8,206 8,170 5,842 11,958 4,446 

March . I 3 Fate's 5,569 16,055 21.726 9,685 8,758 

14,627 27,779 28,1938 23,283 31,148 

42,846 88,847 $8,372 30,212 54,078 

11,762 84,402 49,225 45,578 25,807 

$4,446 27,612 29,403 22,898 85,247 

nae 18,092 30,251 84,513 $3,632 29.416 

September ............. 21,054 83,586 86,777 80,288 25,759 

October... Of 23,260 21,497 17,765 23,201 38,378 

November .. rey. 17,947 29,565 16,473 81,485 20,276 
cecspammy nn | OEE COE oe 6,833 12,117 16,511 17,824 23,812 








Total... vecees 212,796 289,255 300,992 284,945 307,639 


We also annex a summary to show the comparative immigration of 
Trish and Germans in each of the last eight years :— 
TABLE OF GERMAN AND IRISH EMIGRATION, 
German, Irish. Years. German, Irish, 
63,180 52.946 | 1851... 60,883 163,256 
51,973 98,061 118,011 118,131 
55,705 112,691 1853 eR eatenk es 110,644 113,161 
os 45,535 117,088 | 1854........... 168,723 80,200 

The total for eight years shows 853,484 Irish against 684,654 Germans, 
but the latter are now on the increase. 

We have already occupied so much space with our tables that we have 
no room for extended comments. The foregoing statistics tell their own 
story of the Trade and Commerce of the city, and are sufficiently intelli- 
ble, we trust, to need no further elucidation. The New Year dawns more 
brightly upon us, and in many respects will be more favorable to our 
commercial interests than the twelvemonths which are included in our 
Review. Confidence, which can be dissipated in a night, is ever of slow 
growth, but it is gradually returning. The banks having a more enlarged 
specie basis, are again extending their accommodations; business, although 
not yet very active, is reviving in nearly all branches, and the money 
pressure is no louger, burdensome. The American people have more re- 
cuperative energy than all the rest of the world combined. No disaster 
seems to leave upon us any permanent record of its visit, and a very little 
sunshine in our horizon does away with every memento of the storm. 
The most sage record for the past year, although not peculiar to the 
history of New York, is the loss of life and property at sea, Something 
must be done to check this frightful calamity, or our insurance companies 
will themselves need insuring. We do not believe that these losses are a 
direct infliction from an Almighty hand, beyond the control of natural 
causes, Our ships have multiplied faster than experienced officers and 
seamen, and the whole system of naval discipline needs to be remodeled. 
There is no longer any method of enforcing obedience upon our merchant 
ships. The crew, shipping for short voyages, draw their wages in advance, 
and do not care for confinement: so the at corporeal punishme nt has been 
abolished, with no substitute which is at all dreaded. The Apprentice 
system, if sanctioned by judicious legislation, will end in the supply - 
well-taught sailors, but a practical method of enfore ing obedience outsid 
of the lash, has not yet been devised. This subject is one of great impor- 
tance to our Commerce, and amid the conflicting opinions entertained 1 
regard to it, is one not easily settled. 





Progress of Population in the United States, 


Art, I1—PROGRESS OF POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


CHAPTER XII, 
PAUPERISM AND CRIME, 


In the most fortunate and best regulated community a portion will be 
found who are unable to earn a subsistence by their own efforts, and an- 
other portion who violate the rights of others; in other words, no country 
is exempt from poverty and crime. In considering these drawbacks from 
the benefits of civilization, our notice will at once show their’ amount and 
the means adopted by the laws for their correction. 

The relief afforded to the destitute by individual contribution is too 
minute and irregular to be estimated by statistics, Our attention will, 
therefore, be confined to those who are relieved by public charities. 

According to the returns of the seventh census, the number of paupers 
in the United States on the Ist of June, 1850, was 50,353, which is equal 
to about 1 for every 40,000 of the free population. Somewhat more than 
a fourth of them are foreigners, and they are thus distributed among the 
several States :— 


States. Natives. Foreign. Total. | States. Natives, Foreign. Total 
Maine........+.++ 8,209 826 8,515] Florida.......... 58 4 62 
New Hampshire.. 1,998 186 2,184] Alabama......... 806 9 815 
Vermont......... 1,565 314 1,879] Mississippi....... 245 12 257 
Massachusetts..... 4,059 1,490 5,549 | Louisiana........ 76 80 §=6106 
Rhode Island .... 492 696 cok See 4 
Connecticut....... 1,468 1,744 | Arkansas......... 67 67 


New York....... 5,755 12,883 | Tennessee........ 577 "14 591 


New Jersey...... 1,839 1,578 | Missouri......... 251 254 505 
Pennsylvania..... 2,654 8,811 | Kentucky........ 690 87 =T17 
Delaware........ 240 278 | Ohio............. 1,254 419 1,678 
Maryland........ 1,681 2,001 | Indiana ... 446 187 583 
Virginia.......... 4,356 4,458 | Illinois........... 279 155 484 
North Carolina... 1,567 1,580 | Michigan 248 181 429 
South Carolina... 1,118 1,298 | Wisconsin ...... 72 166 288 
Georgia ......... 825 854 | Towa........e00e 27 17 44 








Lhd b sobs cde sdcvedeedenedicvonesens eeceees 86,916 13,487 50,358 

The annual cost of supporting these paupers is $2,954,806, equivalent 
to $58 to each pauper. 

Besides these public charities, in all the cities many of the poor are re- 
lieved by permanent charitable societies. 

The information as yet derived from the seventh census respecting crim- 
inals is of a very limited character. The following table exhibits the num- 
ber of convictions within the year preceding, the number imprisoned on 
June 1, 1850, distinguishing the foreigners from the natives :— 

No. of convictions within No. in prison, June 1, 
the year. 1850, 

States. Natives. Foreign. Total. Natives, Foreign. Total. 
Maine...... eeeeeeeereereeeee 460 vi 66 34 100 
New Hampshire .... 24 28 5 33 
Vermont .....0006 a ee 45 64 41 105 
Massachusetts 8,3 8,884 653 583 1,236 
Rhode Island. .......ccesec 287 58 103 
Connecticut 5 305 244 810 
New York ; 6,317 " 649 1,288 
WON vide dnsececess 257 198 290 
PORIIVORIR. osc ccnccescoes 293 296 411 
NGS iccbuiecvcntces Ser 14 : 14 
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No. of ae oy within No. in wiaee June 1, 


States, Natives. Forel Total. Native. Fore’ Toial, 
Maryland. .....sssecccceese 183 cig. 207 $25 a 897 
District of Columbia......... dite 182 a ; 46 
err 98 107 291 818 
North Carolina. ............ 684 647 647 690 
South Carolina,........ssees 82 46 21 86 

i eeeeeeee ee eeeeeeeee 80 36 
Alabama eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 122 69 
Mississippi........++s00+ ses 51 45 
Louisiana .......ccceccesees 297 240 
So inin odpndt0 ces cen 19 
Arkansas... ..sccccccccccces 25 
TONMessCl..... 0+. seer eereees 81 
Kentucky.....e.ssereeseees 160 
| ae AEE See ear ereey 
ns ceneinthehaee eae 
New Mexico. .......ssecee8e 


U fewer eeeneeeeeeeeeseeee 





Total.....ccsssceseseeee 12,856 18,691 26,679 4,925 2,457 17,428 


The following table of persons in jails and penitentiaries, was made up 
at the Census Office from the population returns; and though not agree- 
ing with the preceding,* it is here inserted, partly because it is more 
likely to be accurate, and partly because it distinguishes the sexes, and 
the white from the colored population :— 

— 





States. 


MG Civiedi's Kas vdnvesés asicss ier es 
New Hampshire ..........0ee0005 : és 
Massachusetts ..0..cccccrcccvces wr ee 
Se SUE, «6 op 's'n'ke'ec buen eseue sy Ce 
Connecticut ...... 80 
WOW TUR sé 6d chee cisoveccsedcieds 545 1,880 251 1,681 
Now Jeresy....ccccccccccccessece 387 128 49 172 
PORMsyIVARA, « ccccvencacecne see 123 828 103 481 
POR vcsdGnc ses 5400408008 ‘ vibe 1 5 6 
Maryland 84 115 120 2385 
District of Columbia... adimed 10 27 98 55 
WEG Sv ecnctdsccesddiccceses 11 1380 69 199 
North Oarolina.......cssccccsececs oe ee 2 14 
South Carolina...... 5 | ee he a ipa? BS 
RE fis cc cikiisin vee bidall's éeawe MTD hee ee 80 
Florida......... Mews seeiee Pprepee © By bee: cae CME oe ae 


* Some of the discrepancy arises from the fact that the last table includes slaves, which were not 
comprehended in the first. Notwithstanding this, the proportion of crime is much less in the slave- 
holding States, even in the native population. According to Mr. Bow’s statement (see compendium, 
esi 16,) the number of criminals in those States is less than one-third of the whole, or 988 out of 
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States. ‘ 
Bcc cere tidecceccccccvees 1 9 2 wus 
BEET ccc tkeseccccccccccccee BS oe 80 . & 8 1. 4 Di 
Louisiana......cccsescccescceeess 191 4 89 106 195 54 12 71 266 
CAV ctek i Wad hesecessscvcee 5. 2 3 ge eee 6 
SEE vededtisedveccescsctice. SY ee BF vee BM. 4 Dee 
Ns cc cictecce.cccccccccee 1086 EF 180 9 189 6 1 T 196 
ee ecd bbb sececccecssccce 10 ce 10 8B 1660: 2 2. HE 
DM esccckbatveccccsccccesee 160 ‘swe 196 21 M43. 1S HOS 
Ohio...«..... PERR eo crcrcccvees -- 859 8 291 71 3862 41 8 44 406 | 
DU ccétedilecss cccccs eave Ree 106 96.281 M442 
SS ae ceocee HOE oe BB. 48. 18%. Bayete a 
CR dn¢ Gbevevovecccsseccse RiSticen 3 8B BL. 1 eee 
MR shecksGbeesccccccocsssee. Ot os & fb. 8. ee: ew 
Msh bs andsUdeieecree « oe . 







seeeee 4,648 115 3,259 1,499 4,758 801 87 888 5,646 








Pic ccdtiwedesccess 










CHAPTER XIII. 


THE PRODUCTS OF AGRICULTURE. 





Of all the pursuits of human industry, that of agriculture, which so 
multiplies the fruits of the earth, is the most important in the eyes of the 
statesman and philosopher. It affords all the materials to manufactures; 
contributes largely to those of commerce, and, more than all, it furnishes 
food to man. It thus determines the numbers, wealth, and strength of all 
large communities, and constitutes the only solid and permanent basis for 
their prosperity. 

Under the most improved system of husbandry, its products are greatly 
affected by the seasons, and a diminution of the crop produces, in much 
greater proportion, an enhancement of price. This evil is greatly miti- 
gated in modern times by the extension and improvement of the commerce 
between nations, but it is not remedied; and though it very rarely hap- 
pens that an individual in a civilized community dies of actual starvation, 
yet in seasons of scarcity members slowly perish from an insufficiency of 
wholesome food. 

From this dire calamity the United States are now entirely exempt, and 
in future times, when their population becomes dense, they have a defense 
against it which few countries possess. They cultivate two kinds of grain 
—wheat and Indian corn—which are equally palatable and wholesome, 
and which, ripening at different times of the year, and requiring a differ- 
ence of seasons, it rarely happens that they both fail in the same year; and 
thus the deficiency in some places is compensated by the abundance in 
others. 

These products having been distributed under nearly the same heads by 
the census of 1850 as by that of 1840, they can be readily compared, and 
the progress of the country in most of the items can be seen, The num- 
ber of live stock and the quantity of the principal agricultural products in 
1850, may be seen in the following table :— 
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and Working 
States. Milch cows. oxen, 


pI RES VER eo ee eee eeeeee *eeee 
New Hampshire ........... 188,556 88,8938 
Wes 6 aE Esse ds ween 94,277 59,027 
Massachusetts ............. 146,128 48.577 
Rhode Island.............+: 18,698 8,189 
Connecticut.......-.seeeee 85,461 46,988 
OW COUR cv icnk tccccices 981,824 178,909 
New Jersey........0ss000 63,955 118,736 12,070 
Pennsylvania..........0.+ 850,398 580,224 61,527 
Delaware ..0. cecccciccess 18,852 19,248 9,797 
Maryland............s000: 15,684 86,856 84,135 
District of Columbia....... 824 818 104 
WON Scck ree scctienuss 272,408 817,619 89,518 
North Carolina............ 148,698 221,799 87,809 
South Carolina............ 97,171 193,244 20,507 
pee el 96 dele 151,881 834,223 78,286 
Pi was cat odedéeune 10,848 72,876 5,794 
Alabama... ....sssseeeees 128,001 227,791 66,961 
S,.. . idciscccns cee 115,460 214,281 83,485 
Louisiana........... 89,514 105,576 54,968 
Ye eae 76,760 217,811 51,285 
PND bs dawg événceeet 60,197 98,151 84,239 
Tennessee. ......eececeees 270,686 250,456 86,255 
ED Bin wceecdecnsowes 225,319 230,169 112,168 
Kamtmeky.. .cccccccces: ess 815,682 247,475 62,274 
SE er a 468,397 544,499 65,381 
sk hen d es <eetvedciee 314,299 284,554 49,221 
CN cas weihnscnincess 267,658 294,671 46,156 
Michigan............ee0e0s 58,506 99,676 55,350 
Wisconsin. ......cceccccecs 80,179 64,339 42,801 
EE EE REI 38,536 45,704 21,892 
California. ........ceccees 21,719 4,280 4,790 
Minnesota. ......ccceseces 860 607 655 
New Mexico.........ss00s 5,079 10,635 12,257 
COD 6 nb dic c Kevin adeke 8,046 9,427 8,114 
nvanuiscdisiieessnce: 2,429 4,861 5,266 








PE sincndswn sees 4,836,719 559,881 6,885,094 1,700,744 


States. - Other cattle, Sheep. Swine. 
i iidibidaed pays 00646 d¥ede ns Od A goenee cphene 
New Hampshire .... 2... ccccccsccees 25,890 451,577 54,598 
WN in. 04 5060 000 60 ded@d-ebhdse08 114,606 884,756 68,487 
ITER 05k. 5 0 4.000 ctns.cccceee ce 154,148 1,014,122 66,296 
PE ccininceeedsesddabesces 9,375 44,296 19,509 
IE vials «645640436 0N0-c0bbed se 80,226 174,181 16,472 
DN Mb Wébnt0ghbddnetaeenaeees 767,406 8,458,241 1,018,252 
WOW POUUT oo cccccccccccccscccceses 80,455 160,488 250,870 
POREEPRVOMER 2c csccdcpedevccenccesss 502,196 1,822,357 1,040,366 
Delaware .......ececee0e s06e cases 24,166 27,5038 56,261 

eet 98,595 177,902 $52,911 

onwees 123 150 1,635 
Vein cihi'c sachs ads 600046 boucunees 669,137 1,810,004 1,829,848 
RG MAUI io in Si ect bndcccdectace 434,402 595,249 1,812,818 
South Carolina ......ccsccccccccccees 563,935 285,551 1,065,503 
CE Sidi dd b.nv08se 04ancceseeveses 690,019 560,435 2,168,617 
Pia 6iicbs Wise kd bce rebuede bie 182,415 23,311 209,458 
ENG oo oo bea co eda senikacees 433,263 871,880 1,904,540 
PER ss 00 6ud 600 cd es dv sashes 486,254 $04,929 1,582,734 
DN ss 6 66.0 1a KR nd Kea hinWs ae es 414,798 110,333 597,801 
TONE i ccntcreviipienilcn neice ateiesunt 61,018 100,530 692,022 
PSE PET Pee Pe CPt eer Tr. cre 165,829 91,256 836,727 
SR iciss sa ekcctcetbinede benuxs 414,051 811,591 8,104,800 


















States. 
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Other cattle. 





Sheep. 
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Swine. 


OES EN,” SS RR PL ae 449,173 "62,611 1,702,625 
Memtacky ..cccsccccccccccccccscccee 442,763 1,102,091 2,891,163 
eo ake oie dsc cccescccccics 749,067 3,942,929 —«-1,964,770 
BIE Kae net bode cess cccccccviveses 889,891 1,122,493 2,268,776 
BME bine cc wecrsccctcsccccccccccses 541,209 894,043 1,915,907 
Michigan aR RNG aesoe smb deca dates 119,471 146,435 205,847 
MIE 0 ke s4 Eada codeccccccscccss 76,293 124,896 159,276 
PERKS ce eeebtecesccccceddccecss 69,025 149,966 828,247 
MEE So webabeccecvccecchivcetes 258,599 17,574 2,776 
BEROIOER, cece cccccccccccces eevee 740 80 134 
TRO MIRO onvcdcceccccccccccccccce 10,085 877,271 7,314 
BE cocci bdcke cscs cscs paeeteack 24,188 15,382 80,235 
U ea OOS HUMAN CK oe Roccceneaceecasen 2,489 8,262 914 





ie Ss, woncickn sudubws 











9,693,069 


21,723,220 








Value of 








Value of 





Bushels of 


80,354,218 





Bushelso 


States. live stock. slaughtered animals, wheat. rye. 
McGehe skiasceeecs $9,705,726 $1,646,773 226,259 102,916 
New Hampshire......... 8,871,901 1,522,878 185,658 183,117 
Vermont ....cceccceces 12,648,228 1,861,336 685,955 176,233 
Massachusetts .......... 9,647,710 2,500,924 81,211 481,021 
Rhode Island........... 1,532,637 667,486 49 26,409 
Connecticut...........0. 7,467,490 2,202,266 41,762 600,893 
| ae Sa are 73,570,409 18,573,883 13,121,498 4,148,182 
New Jersey......06..+. 10,679,291 2,638,552 1,601,190 — ‘1,255,578 
Pennsylvania......+...- 41,500,058 8,219,848 15,367,691 4,816,169 
Delaware.....cecccssece 1,849,281 878,665 482,511 8,066 
Maryland. Sc ed etebe: ace 7,997,634 1,954,809 4,494,689 226,014 
District of Columbia..... 71,648 9,638 17,370 5,509 
Virginia. Virvrrr Tree 83,656,659 7,502,986 11,212,616 458,930 
North Carolina.......... 17,717,647 5,767,866 2,180,102 239,563 
South Carolina.......... 15,060,015 8,502,637 1,066,277 43,790 
I Fes occu vcasses 25,728,416 6,339,762 1,088,534 53,750 
ME oo hh ce decccese 2,880,058 514,685 1,027 1,152 
Msi sc dakasd ce 21,690,112 4,828,485 294,044 17,261 
ae eeheeeNecees 19,403,662 8,636,582 187,990 9,606 
SMUD ovcecbicveicccce 11,152,275 1,458,990 417 475 
ES ae 10,412,927 1,116,137 41,729 8,108 
BE ee 6,647,960 1,163,818 169,639 8,047 
ida es bstcce 29,978,016 6,401,765 1,619,386 89,137 
Kentucky. Coecccesesece 29,661,436 6,462,598 2,142,822 415,073 
SN virsed cis benc'ee 19,887,580 8,867,106 2,981,652 44,268 
| RE 24,209,258 4,972,286 9,414,575 83,364 
Indiana....... aeeee eee 22,478,555 6,567,935 6,214,458 18,792 
SE 44,121,741 7,489,248 14,487,351 425,918 
er 5,808,734 1,828,327 4,925,889 105,871 
WH bcdsddcciccve 4,897,885 920,178 4,286,831 81,253 
ME leche aideeeccs 8,689,275 821,164 1,530,581 19,916 
California.............. 8,351,058 107,173 17,328 ‘vas 
Minoesota ....'...00000 92,859 2,840 1,401 125 
New Mexico ........... 1,491,629 82,125 196,516 éstaue 
NS vce necdesscces 1,876,189 164,530 211,913 106 
WE Rasindekacscdecece 546,968 67,985 107,702 





TE ddkdadesccce 




















$544,180,516 $111,708,142 





Bushels of 





100,485,944 


Bushels of 


14,188,818 





Lbs. of 




















States. Indian corn. oats, rice, 
EERE a: (aa 1,750,056 2,181,637 +e diacaeal 
PO MOUND, oc cnccccccccccececs 1,573,670 973,381 seveccece 
ESSIEN 2,032,396 2,807,784 rere ree. 
Massachusetts ............eee0- suee 2,345,490 1,165,146 rere 
So, ccescdecges 539,201 215,282 subounan 
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States, 

I 6 aiid bs cs dua bites 
BE cna cdtiiain iene ¢ chad bibs 
Ra ae 
Pennsylvania eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeteees 
ND nik Ada dietans 0cccabiaabades 
land eeee ee ee ee ee eee eeeeeeeeee 
Pee CNN» «+000 ovsneaes. 
EPBINIB... oo. wc vecccccdiccccececvesce 
Borth Oarolina,.......ccccccsccccece 
South Carolina...... Pree re 
Florida eeeereeee ee eee eee eeteoeeeseeaee 
BEE nde dicen bbens ctennbiee 
i hinaianeadasaahenes 4.60ts 
OE a ET appear eae 
RES SSS IG BE EN 
RET os'0 <dannhaneentexsenasncina 
1 RRR I at Seip eR iat tpt 0 
CCCbik ks CUDA DG baackneannne wus 
NS ote ee a 
Seeasies sss hnsoaonyerss seas esas 
ichi eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeteeeeeeaee 
ee Res eho tenors 
MDE dks dca dk cbscennekaute 
I ii en re i hi a ae 
TE Sut guna os on beaeunk cade 
ESR LITE OT 


U eeee seer eee eee eeeeees eeeeeee 


WL acanakon cheséssnaniouee 


Bushels of 
Indian corn, 
1,935,043 
17,858,400 
8,759,704 
19,835,214 
8,145,542 
10,749,858 
65,230 
35,254,319 
27,941,051 
16,271,454 
30,080,099 
1,996,809 
28,754,048 
22,446,552 
10,266,878 
6,028,876 
8,893,939 
52,276,228 
58,672,591 
86,214,537 
57,646,984 
62,964,363 
59,078,695 
5,641,420 
1,988,979 
8,656,799 
12,236 
16,725 
865,411 
2,918 
9,899 
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Bushels of 
oats, 


1,258,788 
26,552,844 
8,378,663 
21,538,156 
664,518 
1,242,151 
8,184 
10,179,144 
4,052,078 
2,322,155 
8,820,044 
66,586 
2,965,696 
1,508,288 
89,637 
199,017 
656,183 
1,708,086 
8,201,811 
5,278,079 
10,087,241 
5,65 ,014 
18,472,742 
2,866,056 
8,414,672 
1,524,845 


* 80,582 
5 


61,214 
10,900 


Lbs. of 
rice, 


5,465,868 
159,930,613 
88,950,691 
1,075,090 
2,312,252 
2,719,856 
4,425,349 
88,208 





592,071,104 


146,584,179 


215,313,497 


Pounds Bales cotton Pounds Bushels 


SE 5 anuhicts aniammeese ys 
New Hampshire .......... 
Vermont...... 
Massachusetts ..........0. 
Rhode Island. ..........0. 
Gommpatiout ... osc cscec swe 
New York ......0..- 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania, .........0. 
MIDS os natiaedeaue bac 
SIDE A'n-s Andibd bn x0m 200 
District of Columbia....... 
FREE 0000 0titre tive segue 
North Carolina ..........«. 
South Carolina ............ 
Georgia ..... 
i «¢ns0 ahtnte come 
a a a a Raa 
MII 5.0 ss dueuinus <niche 
ee See nee 
MN ai 0000 0k8ae 
Arkansas. ..........2. 
MINES dndéenaecmns enc 
MN 5 04 0g40tmengcne 
Missouri ..... ee 
PE is Cee kuen cia ch ce 


RE Ne 


eee 


tobacco. 


1,267,624 
83,189 
310 
912,651 


21,407,497 
7,820 
56,803,227 
11,984,786 
14,285 
428,924 
998,614 
164,990 
49,960 
26,878 
66,897 
218,936 
20,148,932 
55,501,196 
17,113,784 
841,894 
1,044,620 


of 400 lbs. each, 


800,901 
499,091 
45,1381 
564,429 
484,292 
178,787 
58,072 
65,344 
194,532 
758 


e*eeee 
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wool. 
1,364,034 
1,108,476 
8,400,717 
585,136 
129,692 
497,454 
10,071,301 
875,396 
4,481,570 
57,768 
477,438 
525 
2,860,765 
970,788 
487,238 
990,019 
28,247 
657,118 
559,619 
109,897 
181,917 
182,595 
1,364,878 
2,297,488 
1,627,164 
2,150,113 
2,610,287 


peas & beans, 
205,541 
70,856 
104,649 
43,709 
6,846 
19,090 
741,546 
14,174 
65,231 
4,129 
12,816 
7,754 
521,579 
1,584,252 
1,026,900 
1,142,011 
135,359 
892,701 
1,072,757 
161,732 
179,350 
285,738 
869,321 
202,574 
46,017 
82,814 
85,778 
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Pounds Bales cotton Pounds 

tobacco. of 400 Ibs. each, wool. 
SE no o's 0 wkinw 40.6 6 60 enne 10,454,449 eeeeee 10,196,871 
Michigan .......0000. e+ eu: 1,245 awe 
Wisconsin. ......cccesee cue 1,268 
TOWA os eeeeeeeesemees ens 6,041 
SEN 66's bab conses 0 © ome 1,000 
New Mexico... .....0..000- 8,467 aehaee 
0 De edie aulad uo 0's 6% aves 825 waves 
U eeeee ee eee eee ee ee sere 10 ee@eeeve 


e*eeee 





Total .......seeeeeeee- 199,752,655 2,409,098 52,516,959 9,219,901 


Irish Bushels Bushels 
‘ potatoes, buckwheat. barley. 
Bs kas dedeescvense 8,436,040 104,523 151,781 
New Hampshire.......... 4,804,919 65,265 70,256 
| 4,951,014 nnd 209,819 42,150 
Massachusetts............. 8,585,384 fe 105,895 112,885 
Rhode Island ............ 651,629 cous 1,245 
Connecticut ............+- 2,689,725 229,297 
WOO TINE oo bic secs ccccce 15,398,368 8,183,955 
New Jersey.....seeeveeee 2,207,236 878,984 
Pennsylvania.,........... 5,980,732 2,193,692 
SI 5 0 Ua bewe écnccce 240,542 8,615 
ree 764,939 208,993 103,671 
District of Columbia....... 28,292 8,497 878 
Pe dhnkuleabee ccces ce 1,816,933 1,813,634 214,898 
North Carolina .........6+. 620,318 5,095,709 16,704 
South Carolina............ 136,494 4,337,460 283 
SED rae ocbeee suse ces 227,379 6,986,428 250 
kas ow sb ec cee cece 7,828 757,226 55 
PN south a Ube) os ccccee 246,001 5,475,204 848 
Mississippi ..........+00+- 261,482 4,741,795 1,121 
SIs shane erecece es 95,6382 1,428,453 3 
Mls hy anaes 6 60:4 0% 94,645 1,832,158 59 
NN cs peep eeceeseces 198,832 788,149 175 
ED Jo csc dakee 0 ssene 1,067,844 2,777,716 19,427 
Kentucky. Cesba ews Coens c es 1,492,487 998,179 16,097 
MNT, sc canewdeccoeces 939,006 885,505 23,041 
coc aawnes bso sane 2,514,862 157,433 184,504 
Nite ay 2,083,337 201,711 149,749 
SEGS bss make neo 5,057,769 187,991 638,069 
Michigan .... .... 2,359,897 472,917 
rN 1,402,077 79,876 209,692 
i cekscaghsenee ‘és 276,120 52,516 25,098 
California....... 9,292 owen 9,712 
TE Pienns esos sucens 21,145 515 1,216 
New Mexico........... 8 100 5 
91,3826 inne coeeas due 
43,968 332 1,799 





MNEs 0s ci savvereccessons 65,747,896 88,268,148 8,956,912 5,167,015 


Value orchard Gallons Value produce Pounds 

produce. wine. of garden. butter, 

PND ia oe URMADs 400 0 0 86% $342,865 724 $122,387 9,248,811 
New Hampshire........ sé 248,543 844 56,810 6,977,056 
Vermont 613,255 659 18,853 12,187,980 
Massachusetts ........... ee 463,995 4,688 600,020 8,071,870 
Rhode Island...... 63,994 1,013 98,298 995,870 
Connecticut, .....0000s0 cscs 175,148 4,269 196,874 6,498,119 
SN Ws ohbG gc cee 1,761,950 9,172 912,047 79,766,094 
New JETBEY. ..eeeeceeecces 607,268 1,811 475,242 9,487,218 
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Pennsylvania,............ 
PNWONS 5 cancun cccncscuvece 
District of Columbia.....,.. 
EEE 2p Si 
North Carolina ............. 
on Degupgama eseeeteeeereees 

COTZIA ceesecccsccceccsses 
ME eucbo hide <océceces 
I oda vccanes cess 
EMI 6 ca see 8dcce008es 
BE vec sbidevic codses 
ec duu ek «x eereeveve 
Kentucky ...ccccscccsueees 
Sas wiicieb% o¥ccc vse 
EN ss ad@bduddseevseac 
PSS be PhEceccses sides 
oo 

RS cwhbtethesh sow umice 
a te la 
Towa.... 
SENN: adddins vs 0.0 00 edad 
BONNER, 6 odds b00 6 cco den 
New Mexico .........ccce0- 


a CARRS eco vevcvedan 


DO whack ide cesictoians 
New Hampshire ........... 
I ha. nip 0c npaiedon 
Massachusetts ............- 
Rhode Island............+. 
Connecticut ...... scccees 
2 See 

New Jersey .......... 
Pennsylvania ......... 
Rs en 
Maryland 


». ery re 
North Carolina. ............ 
Sonth Carolina............. 
Gb esse ccseetcnceues 
aa le 
oo nel EES aa 
EE a5 4hhcew se seens 
een 
Texas.... 
pO Bane 2 eee 
Temnessee........eceeeeees 
oe EE 
Ns oceSh wk bcveccees 
RR es ae 
Es an ccdtebascesseee 
GR Aivncs uslicwedsccseces 
BENNIE. 6 0 cse vase cccccue 
eee 


Value orchard 


uce, 
9703.389 
46,574 
164,051 
14,8438 
177,187 
84,848 
85,108 
92776 
1,280 
15,408 
50,405 
22,359 
12,505 
40,141 
52,894 
106,280 
614,711 
446,049 
824,940 
695,921 
132,650 
4,823 
8,434 
17,709 
8,231 
1971 
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Value produce 


of gard 


200,869 
67,222 
188,047 
89,462 
47,286 
16,500 
8,721 
84,821 
46,250 
148,329 
12,354 
17,150 
97,188 
308,120 
99,454 
127,494 
19,864 
214,004 
14,738 
82,142 
8,848 
"5,275 
150 
6,679 
90,241 
23,868 


Pounds 

butter. 
89,878,418 
1,055,308 
8,806,160 
14,872 
11,089,359 
4,146,290 
2,981,850 
4,640,559 
871,498 
4,008,811 
4,846,234 
683,069 
2,344,900 
1,854,289 
8,139,585 
9,947,523 
7,834,859 
12,526,548 
12,881,685 
84,449,379 
8,065,878 
8,638,750 
2,171,148 
705 
1,100 
111 
211,464 
83,309 








$7,728,186 


Pounds 
cheese. 


2,484,454 
8,196,568 
8,720,834 
1,088,142 
316,508 
5,363,277 
49,741,418 
365,756 
2,505,084 
3,187 
8,975 
1,500 
436,292 
95,921 
4,976 
46,976 
18,015 
81.412 
21,191 
1,957 
95,299 
30,088 
177,681 
213,954 
208,572 
1,278,225 
634,564 
20,819,542 
1,011,492 
409,288 


221,249 


Tons 
hay. 
155,889 
598,854 
866,153 
651,807 

74,818 
516,181 
8,728,797 
435,970 
1,842,970 
80,159 
157,956 
2,279 
869,098 
145,653 
20,925 
23,449 
2,510 
32,685 
12,504 
25,572 
8,354 
8976 
74,091 
118,747 
116,925 
601,952 
403,280 
1,448,142 
404,934 
275,662 


$5,280,030 


Bushels 
clover. 


9,647 
829 
760 

1,002 

1,328 

13,841 
88,228 
28,280 
125,050 
2,525 
15,217 


3 
29,727 
576 
376 
182 


138 
84 

2 

10 

90 
5,096 
8,230 
619 
8,427 
18,320 
108,197 
16,989 
483 


318,845,306 


Bush, other 
grasses, 
9,214 
8,072 
14,936 
5,083 
8,708 
16,628 
96,493 
63,051 
53,913 
1,408 
2,561 
23,428 
1,275 
80 

428 

2 

547 
523 

97 

436 
9,118 
21,481 
4,346 
14,880 
11,951 
87,310 
9,285 
6,095 











TOWA. ++ seeeesereeeromeces 


California 
New Mexico.......+....0.. 


Pounds 
cheese, 
209,840 
150 
5,848 
86,980 
80,998 








Tons 
hay. 


89,053 


2,083 
2,019 


373 
4,805 
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Bushels 
842 


4 
2 





Total........ eeeeeeeres 





Pounds 
hops. 
40,120 
257,174 
288,023 
121,595 
277 
554 
2,536,269 
2,153 


hie k o ccicccis sss 
New Hampshire............ 
WEI ob teed dcccccecene 
Massachusetts.........e000 
Rhode Island .............. 
Connecticut.......seesecees 
New York............ 
New Jersey. .o.cscsccceeees 
Pennsylvania .............. 
PRAT O. Occ ce ve cccciccar 
ace aaa 15 
i 
North Carolina............. 
South Carolina............. 
MN oy Feictiloaigie's 40's dio 
ba Udks 6k waive iV cese 14 
es asses ess 
I UN ese 6bbccseaves 
— 
I is 50 oad he's 00 a ive ce ave 7 
PNG aw NERS hdc cocee 
PND i uwet's 6haeseciees 
. aaa 
PE cikckhdenteeeeces 
EE 
ES RT 
EDA acedndceGevecececs 63,7381 
ET) eee 10,653 
Gi ads odd coceee 15,9380 
ian cncinckbowsdaces 8,242 
SG iia wis adits senecnc aici 
ME cg wnedccceeees 
Now Mexiood .....cccecccess 
GINS brivacctavecenessce 8 
Vee ba ickackl eves cece 50 


inia eee teaser eereeesees 


105,585,898 





Tons 
hemp. 


4 


15 
595 
17,787 
16,028 
150 


eeee 


18,838,642 





Pounds 
flax. 


17,081 
7,652 
20,852 
1,162 
85 
17,928 
940,577 


1,000,450 
598,796 


12,291 


868,131" 


2,100,116 
527,160 
160,063 
584,469 


468,978 





Bushels 
flaxseed. cocoon. 


580 
189 
989 

72 
163 
57,963 
16,525 
41,728 


26 
821 
18,904 
15,801 
138,696 
10,787 
36,888 
188,880 
519 
1,191 
1,959 


eee 


eee 


Bushels 
clover. other grasses 
2,096 


————— 


416,831 


Pounds 





313 

















22 

















silk 





252 
19] 
258 




































Wad becca bbe dc cceas 8,497,029 


Pounds 
maple 
sugar. 


bcliiciuntsbsieccwons 98,542 
New Hampshire .......... 1,298,863 
Vermont ......ccccccncees 6,349,857 
Massachusetts.......... 795,525 
Rhode Island ............. 28 
Connecticut ........2...000 50,796 
. aay 10,857,484 
New Jersey ........ 2,197 
Pennsylvania ........ 2,326,525 


84,868 


Hogsheads 
cane 
sugar, 


7,709,676 





Gallons 
molasses, 
3,167 
9,811 
5,997 
4,693 

4 
665 


562,312 


Pounds 

beeswax 

& honey. 
189,618 
117,140 
249,422 
59,508 
6,347 
93,804 


56,539 1,755,830 
954 156,694 


50,652 


839,509 


10,848 





Value 
domestic 
manuf, 


$513,599 
398,455 
267,710 
205,383 
26,495 
192,252 
1,280,333 
112,781 
749,132 


SR RIESE ENE UE ESRI Scar 
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Pounds Hogsheads Pounds Value 
maple cane Gallons beeswax domestic 
sugar. sugar. molasses, & honey. manufac. 

ae eeeeee eee 41,248 $8,121 


Maryland ........00s0.0. 47,740 eeee 74,802 111,828 
District of Columbia .......  .s..0. sees 550 2,075 
We licckasdssceccccsstc AMMO Ls. 880,767 2,156,312 
North Carolina. aves &60d's & 27,982 oem 512,289 2,086,522 
South Carolina............ 200 671 216,281 909,525 
Geor eee Denese resses 1,642 216,150 782,514 1,888,968 
Mica eos ie csc 2,750 352,893 18,971 75,582 
MN 05 i sngssecapurees 8,242 88,4298 897,021 1,984,120 
Mississippi ............... 888 18,318 397,460 1,164,020 
SEE acdcikc cece chests 226,001 10,981,177 96,701 139,232 
ND oa i chihis a so cctteialn no 4,851 441,918 380,825 266,984 
SNS ast «0 0s 0 éxeude « sia 18 192,388 688,217 
DD whee cc ccs onnleie 248 7,228 1,086,572 8,187,790 
SED cnncnevesusbecss 7 284 80,079 1,158,019 2,459,128 
MNOS, . onninscnce auntie mines 5,686 1,828,972 1,674,705 
| ees 8,354 869,444 1,155,902 
2,921,192 éach 180,825 925,829 1,631,039 
hio. : 4,588,209 .... 197,808 804,275 1,712,196 
Michigan ye wine eo . 2,489,784 hile 19,8238 359,232 
Wisconsin .........c0eeece 610,976 a 131,005 
ee soe $21,711 
I is 6k cis occ eteenus é ike . eereee 
MINN tix d mince o 00 ddidician’ iétien SPIES 80 
New Mexico.............- ee 2 
ED «+ cbnivescecdbninss 
Utah .. 


eeeeerer esse eeeseeee eee 10 





Total ..........se0eee0+ 84,252,486 247,577 12,700,896 11,853,644 27,493,644 


The proportion of the principal articles of food mentioned in the pre- 
ceding tables which is consumed by a family of five persons, is nearly the 
same as it was in 1840, (see ante, 198,) though the year preceding 1850 
was an unfavorable one for wheat. 


THE QUANTITIES CONSUMED IN 1840 AND 1850 WERE AS FOLLOWS :— 


1840. 1850, 


85 100 


ena ent Hb sso 28 29 
Wheat, rye, dic... .ceseeceees 25 24 
Potatoes ........ 265 20 


THE PROPORTION OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS TO EACH FAMILY WAS-—— 


1840. 1850. 
NE I OE goo osincs Sgn Koewss cmos cuewks 1.16 1.05 
Cattle ..... po sb bdeigne ociuaebi<cskwans incite 4.00 8.09 
DN cc chekinniscdsesscachoidebixeasbiis 5.25 4.07 
PR chanstevenees ot cae 7.00 6.05 


From which it would appear that the proportion of vegetable food was 
greater in 1840 than in 1850, and that of animal food less, but in a smaller 
proportion. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


VALUE OF THE ANNUAL PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


We have not, as yet, as ample materials for estimating the annual in- 
come of the nation as were afforded by the census of 1840; but by taking 
the estimate for 1840 as a guide, with such aid as the late census affords, 
we may arrive at a result not remote from the truth. 

We will estimate the products of industry for 1850 under the same six 
heads as those of 1840, in the following order :—1. Agriculture. 2. Min- 
ing. 8. Manufactures. 4. Commerce. 5. Fisheries. 6. The forest. 

1. Aericutrure. Of this source of the national wealth, which ex- 
ceeds all the rest united, we have full details of the quantities, and the 
only room for uncertainty is in the valuation. In that which is here 
made, we shall aim to give the value of each product at the place where 
it is produced. This is always below, and sometimes far below, the mar- 
ket price, which, in so extensive a country as the United States, is often 
greatly enhanced by the cost of transportation. 

The value of this class of products will be found to exceed that of 1840 
far more than the increase of the population, not so much from the in- 
crease in quantity, which in several important items has actually decreased, 
but from a general enhancement on the prices of 1840. The products of 


1850 are thus valued :— 


Live stock, }th of the value ($544,180,516) 
Wheat... o.csvcccccccccscecces ¢s Dushels 
COE, 6.00 <\0-003.0:5<0 hiss a gue enkie ad bales 
MP dineveceatsececcoss escnennneen 
CE dhadekn<ddopresccsepcec cote 
Butter..... eeeeees pounds 
IDS ic tained cvs ccevs bushels 
Sweet potatoes .........+. . 
RP 


Cane sugar... 
SE ee ..-bushels 
. pounds 
Orchard products—value of by the census 
returns..... ee eeeereese eecceererons 
Market gardens—value of 
UNMUES Ve cteccecccecoccess 
ES Ra Cree oe ee 
ee edapes bushels 
Peas and beans ........... gndveaseans 
SESS pounds 
MRE Dischduvcsyuvesceses gallons 
Maple sugar............. e+e pounds 
Clover and other grass seeds... ..bushels 
Beeswax and honey pounds 
Hops, flax and flaxseed, wine, and silk co- 
coons, as estimated at the census office. 


US ia y ovo EERE COR RPI oi ck 


Production, 
592,071,104 


100,485,949 
2,469,093 
13,838,642 
146,584,179 
813,345,893 
65,797,896 
38,268,148 
52,516,959 
199,752,655 
247,577,000 
14,168,818 
165,535,893 


8,956,912 
34,871 
5,167,015 
9,919,901 
215,313,497 
12,700,991 
84,253,346 
925,589 
14,853,790 


Price. 
$0 50 


0 90 
82 00 
10 00 
0 85 
0 18 
0 40 
0 50 
0 30 
0 06 


Value. 
$296 085,552 
136,045,128 
90,437,850 
79,010,976 
188,386,420 
51,804,462 
56,402,154 
26,319,158 
19,184,074 
15,755,087 
11,985,159 
9,918,080 
9,918,169 
8,216,794 


7,728,186 
5,280,560 
5,741,804 
4,184,520 
8,875,250 
7,439,175 
4,306,270 
2,540,179 
1,712,674 
2,776,767 
2,228,061 


8,298,814 


eee $1,000,005,116 





RENEE EINES EOE EET ROTI OI AE LOS 
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To the preceding may be added— 


Milk and eggs, allowing two cents a day, or $7 30a 

year for the average consumption of a family..... $88,860,000 
Fodder afforded by the blades of the Indian corn, at 

the moderate allowance of ten pounds of fodder to 

the bushel of corn, is 5,920,711,040 pounds, which 

at 50 cents per 100 pounds ..........0+0-0++ e+» 29,608,555 
Wood sold, in proportion to that of 1840, 6,785,188 

cords at $2}...... ..ssseeee sesecerccscces ove 16,962,965 
Annual addition to the live stock, 8 per cent........ 16,825,415 
Home-made goods, deducting one-half for raw material 13,746,122 
Poultry, in the proportion of that of 1840.......... 12,458,876 
Feathers, allowing a bed for every three persons of the 

annual addition to the population, 300,000, at $10.. 8,000,000 SEE 

——_——- 956,92 


EUG Ka hides SS bee os chalks atboens veNsebbacisociuek $1,125,962,048 


The preceding valuation of the products of agriculture shows an in- 
crease of 70 per cent on that of the products of 1840, which is about 
double of that of the population, and no one is likely to think it too high. 
It had, indeed, been easy to have swelled this estimate, on plausible grounds, 
from 10 to 20 per cent higher, but, besides that the writer wished to 
guard against that natural bias which, in estimates of national resources, 
so generally and sometimes so egregiously overrates them, the latter part 
of this little work would not have been congruous with the former, nor 
have shown the real progress of the country, unless the estimate of 1850 
had been made with the same caution and moderation as had character- 
ized that of 1840. 

2. Mininc. The materials which the seveath census have as yet furn- 
ished to the public, for estimating the products of mining and manufac- 
tures are—1. The number of males employed in mining and manufactur- 
ing. 2. The joint product of mining, manufactures, and the mechanic 
arts. 3. The number employed in manufacturing establishments in the 
years 1820, 1840, and 1850. 

In the statement of the industrious classes the number of miners is 
77,416. In the account of the joint product of mining, manufactures, 
and the mechanic arts, the whole number of hands employed is 948,991, 
and the whole annual product is $1,013,336,463. Supposing the product 
of mining to be in proportion to the number of hands employed, it would 
be about $80,000,000 annually. This is nearly double of that estimated 
for 1840, which was $42,358,000, and is probably very short of the truth, 
considering how the mining of coal, iron, and lead have increased since 
1840. The mining of California will make a vast alteration to this item. 

8. Manuractures. These, which have fallen off in some of the States, 
as has been mentioned, have continued to increase in others, and the whole 
number employed in manufacturing estalishments has risen from 791,247 
in 1840 to 944,991—showing an advance of less than 20 per cent in ten 
years. But the value produced would seem to be in a far larger propor- 
tion, since the product of mining, manufactures, and the mechanic arts 
are together more than $1,000,000,000; and if this amount be apportioned 
among the three, according to the number of operatives they severally 
employ, more than three-fourths seem to be occupied in manufactures ; but 
the precise proportion cannot: be ascertained, as, on this subject, one part 
of the census is not in accordance with another. There is, however, 
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abundant evidence to show a great proportional increase, as may be seen 
in the following comparison between some of the principal manufactures 
of 1840 and those of 1850 :— 


I, MANUFACTURES OF OOTTON, 


1840. 1850. 


Capital invested ........cccccccesesscecseecceces $51,102,359 $74,500,931 
rece caskeccicccnaccececepaaeces 72,119 82,286 
WE ER ba cccccecncccvescccsduceséuenes $46.850,4538 $61,869,184 


Il, MANUFACTURES OF WOOL, 


CUT PAPONE nee vce csccccrccccccevsceseceseds $15,765,124 $28,118,650 
Os 6.5 occ cccscdccaicncesauieebes oo 21,842 89,252 
Value produced.......scecccecccccccccccrescsees $20,696,999 $48,207,545 


III, MANUFACTURES OF PIG-IRON, IRON CASTINGS, AND BAR-IRON, 


Capital invested seee eee e eee eer ee eeer eee eeeeeeeeeee $20,432,181 $51,796,055 
PE TOs o.0.5 cde cccecccccccccncseaveces 30,497* 60,285 
Tons of pig-iron produced .........ssececeeceeseees 286,908 563,755 


There are no sufficient materials for comparing the separate products of 
iron castings and bar-iron. The whole sum produced from the three de- 
scriptions of iron manufacture in 1850 were as follows :— 

PR yd seu dae ce ctocsccccccbesvccccescocccces $12,748,727 


Via swe e084 4s adele os betencecctens 25,108,155 


PGA ia cecredenvcossccrecsecocvesceacs 22,629,271 
— $60,476,153 


From which must be deducted for the cost of the raw materials as 
follows :— 
DN ici didstannsadcddisredssecasivacsicne, ae 


TOG GRMN s oc dc scccccccccesccsscs 10,846,265 


WHORE... csi ccccccctccccccesecs . eseeeeeee 18,542,727 : 
— 30,876,840 


Total produce of iron manufactures........seeeeeeeeeeeeses $29,600,813 


For the want of details of other manufactures, we must be content to 
take the statement made at the census office of the united product of 
manufactures, mining, and the mechanic arts— 


WH Ws sec cccecce $1,013,836 ,458 
From which we will dedu 837,778,817 


Product of mining, manufactures, and the mechanic arts for 1850. $657,557,636 
The product of mining and manufactures in 1840 was.......... 282,000,000 


4, Commerce. The materials for ascertaining the profits, or even ex- 
tent of the Commerce of the United States, afforded by the last census, 
are yet more imperfect than those branches of industry that have been 





* This includes men i je in mining. : 
+ In the details of principal manufactures, given in Mr. De Bow’s Compendium—180-182—the 


value of the raw materials is stated to be more than half that of the finished product. As this is at 
variance with the rule generally adopted both in England and this country, which allows only one- 
third, I have considered the larger allowance to be a mistake, occasioned probably by the census 
takers having included the raw materials on hand with those worked up in the manufactured articles, 
and have accordingly adopted the usual course of allowing one-third for the raw materials. It is 
true that in the progressive improvement of manufactures, the increased substitution of machinery, 
tends to lessen the proportion of human labor on manufactures, but their increased fineness and 
delicacy tends also to lessen the proportion of the raw material. 











ee A 


sanich naGhstgeacatsneaiicdiinnnhiganeeunas take ee 
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considered—(see De Bow’s Compendium, page 183.) But we have indi- 
rect evidence that the increase from 1840 to 1850 has been greater than 
that of 1840. 

In the first place, the whole domestic tonnage has increased in that 
time from 2,094,379 tons in 1840 to 3,535,454 tons in 1850—showing an 
increase of 75 per cent. The foreign tonnage entered in 1840 was 712,363 
tons; in 1850 it was 1,775,623. The same tonnage cleared was 706,486 
tons in 1840, and 1,758,214 tons in 1850. In the next place there has 
been a great increase of the steam tonnage, both in the foreign and coast- 
ing trade, in the same period; and generally speaking steam vessels make 
two voyages to one made by sail vessels. The great increase of railroads 
is a further evidence of the same increase of commerce; fourthly and 
lastly, the amount of imports retained for home consumption had risen 
from $88,951,297 in 1840, to $163,186,207 in 1850. From these facts, 
we seem warranted in putting down the profits of commerce to double 
the estimated amount in 1840, that is to $159,442,000. 

Even this sum may seem quite too little for the profits of more than 
100,000 merchants, returned by the census, besides those of other occu- 
pations who belong to this class. It must, however, be recollected that 
merchants obey that well-known law in political philosophy, that wherever 
the profits of any branch of business are irregular and sometimes very 
great, the illusive influence of hope will tempt an over-proportion of per- 
sons to engage in it, by which its profits will be reduced below the aver- 
age; and, in some cases, so far below that the whole loss from blanks will 
exceed the whole gain from prizes. The adventurers to California, both 
in mining and commerce, probably afford a striking illustration of the 
truth and force of this principle. The average profits of commerce are, 
therefore, inferior to those of less tempting occupations. 

5. Tue Fisnertes. These are stated in the returns of the seventh cen- 
sus at $10,000,000, which is nearly $2,000,000 less than the same source 
of wealth was estimated in 1840. 

6. Tue Propucts or tHe Forest. The unwonted increase of the 
cities, railroads, and shipping, justify us in doubling this source of wealth 
since 1840. It would then be $33,670,000. The result of the preceding 
estimate would be as follows :— 


FUR OE CN ioc sere deettteduvcsiccavesécevediades $1,125,162,000 
“ manufactures, mining, and the mechanic arts 657,557,000 
a Commerce 159,442,000 
“ 10,000,000 
“ it Fa onc BPE S  o bS 6S AAA ORR i em 83,670,000 


DAR Kavibssadicaiinwesciias, ied selva iaected e+» $1,985,831,000 


This is 74 per cent on the whole annual product in 1840, It is equal 
to $87 to each individual of the whole population, and to $100 to each 
one of the free population. 

The following table is taken from Mr. De Bow’s Compendium of the 
seventh census. The valuation of the real and personal estate is: compiled 
from the returns of the census takers, to which he has added another val- 
uation, exhibiting a juster estimate. The revenue, expenditures, and debts 
of the several States for 1852 are derived from other sources.—(See Com- 
pendium, page 190.) 











States and Territories, 
Maine 
New Hampshire... 
Vermont.......... 
Massachusetts..... 
Rhode Island...... 
Connecticut....... 
New York ....... 
New Jersey ...... 
Pennsylvania...... 
Delaware........ 
Maryland ........ 
Dist. of Columbia . 
Virginia ......66. 
North Carolina.... 
South Carolina ... 
Georgia......0+.0- 
Florida .... 
Alabama. ....... 
Mississippi ....... 
Ho leat 
Texas..... iota 
Arkansas.......+. 
Tennessee........ 
Missouri ......... 
Kentucky ........ 
SE bibibs dacs <6 
Indiana.......... 
TOD oecucesces 
Michigan .,....... 
Wisconsin. ....... 
WO kv bt e vcinds 
California ........ 
Minnesota......... 
New Mexico....... 
Oregon..... eeccces 
Ws Sa taceieens 
































Real estate, 
$64,836,119 
67,839,108 
57,320,869 
849,129,932 
54,358,281 
96,412,947 
564,649,649 
158,151,619 
427,865,660 
14,486,595 
189,026,601 
14,409,418 
252,105,824 
71,702,740 
105,787,492 
121,619,739 
7,924,588 
78,870,718 
65,171,438 
176,628,654 
28,149,671 
17,372,524 
107,981,798 
66,802,223 
177,018,407 
837,521,075 
112,947,740 
81,524,835 
25,580,374 
22,458,442 
15,672,332 
16,347,442 
97,863 
2,679,486 
8,997,882 
337,866 





Personal estate. 
$32,468,434 
27,412,488 
15,660,114 
201,976,892 
28,400,743 
22,675,725 
150,719,379 
72,410,191 
1,410,275 
69,536,956 
1,774,342 
130,198,429 
140,368,673 
178,130,217 
213,490,486 
15,274,146 
162,468,705 
148,250,729 
49,882,464 
25,414,000 
19,056,151 
87,299,565 
81,793,240 
114,874,147 
96,351,557 
89,922,659 
83,257,810 
5,296,852 
4,257,083 
6,018,310 
5,575,781 
164,725 
2,494,985 
1,066,142 
648,217 
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TABLE OF THE REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATE OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES IN 1850, AND 
OF THE REVENUES, EXPENDITURES, AND DEBTS OF THE STATES IN 1852, 


Total. 
$96,799,558 
95,251,596 
72,980,483 
551,106,824 
77,758,914 
119,088,672 
715,369,028 
153,151,619 
500,275,851 
15,896,870 
208,568,566 
16,183,765 
882,804,253 
212,071,413 
288,867,709 
885,110,225 
23,198,734 
241,334,423 
208 "422,167 
226,456,118 
53,563,671 
86,428,675 
195,281,358 
98,595,463 
291,887,554 
433,872,632 
162,870,399 
114,782,645 
80,877,223 
26,715,525 
21,690,642 
21,923,178 
262,088 
6,174,471 
5,063,474 
986,083 
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True valuation’ 
$122,777,571 
103,652,825 
92,205,049 
573,342,286 
80,508,794 
155,707,980 


1,080,302,216 


158,151,619 
729,144,998 
18,855,808 
219,217,864 
16,728,619 
391,646,438 
226,800,472 
288,257,694 
$35,425,714 
23,198,734 
228,204,832 
228,951,130 
238,998,764 
55,362,340 
89,841,025 
207,454,704 
137,247,707 
801,628,456 
504,726,120 
202,650,264 
156,265,008 
59,787,255 
42,056,595 
23,714,688 
22,161,872 
262,088 
5,274,867 
5,063,474 
986,083 














States and Territories. 


see G eds a's in sd ae ee 
New Hampshire...........20.00 
MNEs drain ce crcces awwaecaa 


Massachusetts. ....ccccccsccccecs 
Rhode Island .......... 


EN Si Fass da ch ee cso veces 
DN NTN Gosh cee ccdic gusscce 
OW ARUN s ceccevcvcciccesces 
Pennsylvania ..........++ ecevese 
acs Wand as edd 0 6 neens 
MINING Scch sents ce nccces oeeee 
District of Columbia....... ets 
Virginlss i... 0 Wa Wihiaw-<wede-» deen i 
PD SINE o's'0:4 6vwcccesscoe 
OU CarGlnn. .. ccccccnsccccee ‘ 
Georgia, .... citae wieleee ees aa bees e 
Ua ancy was veer ccaeeee 
IS vd. vda cont eedes ‘S 
Mississippi ..... L Saecwasees sevne 
Ua Warct bc cvekecseata 


Texas 


seeee se eeeeereeee 


Total ........-2 $3,899,226,347 $2,125,440,562 








Revenue. 
$744,879 
141,686 
185,830 
598,170 
124,944 
150,189 
2,698,310 
139,166 
7,716,552 


1,265,744 
219,000 
532,152 

1,142,405 

60,619 
658,976 
291,200 

1,146,568 

140,688 





$6,024,666,909 $7,066,562,966 
Expenditures, 


$624,101 
149,890 
183,058 
674,622 
115,835 
137,327 
2,520,932 
180,614 
6,876,480 
1,360,458 
1,272,382 
228,178 
463,021 
597,882 
55,284 
513,559 
223,687 
1,980,911 
156,622 





Debts. 
$471,500 
74,399 
48,486 
6,259,930 


eeeeereee 


22,628,838 
71,346 
41,524,875 
30,000 
15,260,667 
13,573,365 
977,000 
3,144,981 
2,801,972 
2,800 
8,983,616 
9,271,707 
11,492,566 
5,725,671 
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States and Territories. Revenue, * nditures, Debts, 
"Arkansas,,..ccccscccecce eeerese $68,412 14,076 $1,506,562 
iia 5.60 thamheoes ocnane 502,126 623,625 8,776,856 
whine chbnderbntass «cate 826,579 207,656 857,000 
Kentucky eee eseseeteeeeeeeeeee 779,298 674,697 5,'726,307 
i enbin ies cutie weind> 8,016,403 2,736,060 15,520,768 
Bs Sinn os actin HES Raw 0 00% 1,283,064 1,061,605 6,712,880 
Tilinois......... iain edi 736,080 192,940 17,500,000 

its oo. etiabewhatene dich 548,326 431,918 2,807,850 
PE is 6s bdeuvies. bayse cokes 185,155 186,096 12,892 
Iowa ...... ep dbalb ke dadad esos s 139,681 181,631 81,795 

iforni Li sixthicsinte eee dias 866,825 925,625 2,159,408 


oe gy eeeneee Pe tmagese ie eeee a A PHRGE 
U weeeeae ee ee eeeeeeeeeeeee . eeeeeeeve 
dé 50 6 dhnninadedecedée’ $27,068,925 $24,628,666 $191,508,922 


To the preceding table, which may be considered only an approxima- 
tion to the truth, it may be added that the debt of the general government 
together with the debts of the several States were, in June, 1850, about 
$150,000,000, equal to something more than $10 to each individual of the 
whole population, or less than $12 to each one of the free population ; 
and that the whole annual expenditure of the Federal and State treasuries, 
is less than $3 to each citizen of the Republic. 

To conclude: we have seen in the preceding brief and imperfect sketch 
of the United States, as exhibited by the census of 1850, that they have 
increased in ten years from 17,000,000 to 23,000,000, and that their ad- 
vancement in agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, in the means of 
education and religious instruction, and those of commercial and social 
intercourse, has been in a far greater ratio. The seventh census will en- 
able us to see hereafter whether to the rapid development of our numbers, 
wealth, and power, we shall add the rarer praise of lessening our share 
of pauperism, crime, and the cost of civil government. 








Art. I1L.—A STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS.* 


CHAPTER III, 
POPULATIONISTICS,} ETC. 


Tue population of the State of Illinois is composed of persons from al- 
most every State and country, and has had no time to fuse and become 
homogeneous. This must necessarily be the work of ages. In 1850, the 
aggregate population was 851,476 souls, and was made up of 333,758 
natives of the State, 402,396 persons born out of the State, but in the 
United States, 111,892 persons of foreign birth, and 3,947 persons of un- 
known nativity. The Anglo-Saxon element largely preponderates over all 
others combined. The population originated as follows :— 


* The present number closes Mr, Peyton’s interesting series of papers on the State of Illinois. We 
should be glad if some equally competent resident writer would furnish a similar view of other 
States in the Confederacy.— Ed. Mer, Mag. 

+ This word, conveying the idea of statistics of population, was “ coined” by M. Bernouilli, a 
French writer. 
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From England.... 
Scotland ... 
Germany... 
Spain...... 
Belgium ... 
Italy... 
Switzerland 








Sweden..... 
Greece..... 












South Ameri 





ted in the followi 








Years, 

1810 CbWee cece 
1820 ory ere 
ee Oe 
1840 vewecccss 





Pere ee 





as follows :— 





Denmark.... 


British North America . 


New w Hlamspskive ee 
Vermont ......... 
Massachusetts... 
Rhode Island . 
Connecticut........ 
Pennsylvania... 
Maryland... 


From the District of Columbia....... 


From the State of Virginia.......... 
North Carolina.... 
“ South Carolina..... 


Geom giles o.oo cese's 
Kentucky ........ 
Tennessee ........ 
SEO eee oe 
New York. 
New Jersey... 
Florida... 
Alabama ncosan ove 
ssissippi........ 
Louisiana... . 
COMMAS divs ci cctee 
Arkansas......... 
Michigan.......... 
Indiana .......... 
Delaware ......... 
Missouri.......... 
isc s ccaeks 
Wisconsin ... 
California... 
Territories. . 


ere eeeeeee 
eeeeereees 
eeeeeereee 
eeereereeenee 
eeeeeee eee 
eee eereeeee 
eerenee eee 
eeeeeeeee 
eeeesee eee 
ereeeeereee 


CA. eeeee ee 


Sandwich Islands..... 


ing table :— 


White. 
11,501 
casand 53,788 
155,661 
472,254 
846,104 
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8,697 
4,288 
1,881 
9,230 
1,051 
6,899 
87,979 
6,898 
226 
24,697 
13,851 
4,169 
1,841 
49,308 
82,368 
64,219 
67,180 
6,848 
23 
1,835 
490 
480 
63 
727 
2,158 
80,958 
1,897 
7,288 
1,511 
1,095 
3 

16 


Settled by the English. 
“ “ 
“ “ 
« “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ i 
“ “« 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 


Settled by the Virginians. 


“ “ 


Settled by the Dutch. 
Settled by the Dutch and Danes. 
Settled by the French. 


“ “ 
“ “ 


Settled by the Spanish. 
Settled by the French. 


“ “ 


Settled by the Swedes & Finns. 
Settled by the French. 
Settled by the New Englanders. 


Settled by the Spanish. 


The foreign population was derived as follows :— 


18,628 
4,661 | 
38,168 


From Ireland ....... weed 217,786 
Wales.. site a Gate 572 
France .. Ab ds We oa i 8,896 
Portugal...... reer 42 
Hollandy< sds ccess eicadl 220 
MONETIAS ii dso 0 kc < me 65 
pS oe a mai 2% 
a ee eee eee 2,415 
Prussia si. dc os in kaen 286 


Colored. 


781 
1,428 
2,384 
8,929 
5,366 


21 


OM A aii Sie 6d ub wis aac 
W GGG: TIMIIS s ccacance 
Other countries 


The decennial progress of the population from the year 1810, is exhibi- 


Decennial increase. 


Numerical Per cent 

Total. increase. of increase, 
Seen ewes ° eeede 
538,211 42,929 349.5 
157,445 102,234 180.2 
476,188 318,738 202.4 
851,476 375,237 18.8 


The population is distributed among the different counties of the State 
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- Ww! -——— 7—— COLORED, ——, 

Counties. Males. Females, Total, Males, Females. Total. Aggregate. 
Adams ....... 18,679 12,690 26,369 84 139 26,508 
Alexander..... 1,380 1,134 2,464 1l 20 2,484 
Bond.......... 8,215 2,921 6,186 8 6,144 
Boone ........ 4,002 8,616 7,618 8 7,624 
Brown......... 8,802 8,380 7,182 11 7,198 
Bureau ....... 4,663 4,168 8,831 8,840 
Calhoun....... 1,884 1,896 8,230 8,281 
Carroll ....... 2,496 2,087 4,583 r 4,586 
Riis acss'ts 8,865 8,288 1,248 7,258 
Cham ign..... 1,396 1,251 2,647 2,649 
Christian...... 1,669 1,534 8,203 al 8,203 
SS eee 4,878 4,621 9,494 9,532 
Clay bacnndbes 2,265 2,003 4,268 4,289 
Clinton........ 2,708 2,299 5,002 5,139 
Oi. sccaie 4,752 4,547 9,299 9,335 
Cook..... os. 23,485 19,522 43,007 
Crawford...... 8.660 8,458 7,118 
Cumberland... 1,899 1,819 8,718 
De Kalb....... 8,958 8,581 1,539 
De Witt....... 2,554 2,447 5,001 
Du Page...... 4,940 4,347 9,287 
Edgar........ 5,504 5,136 10,640 
Edwards....... 1,842 1,648 8,490 
Effingham..... 1,978 1,814 8,792 
Fayette....... 4,109 8,918 8,027 
Franklin....... 2,906 2,740 5,646 
ree 11,592 10,900 22,492 
Gallatin ...... 2,618 2,477 5,093 
Green.......+. 6,492 5,877 12,369 
Grundy....... 1,645 1,376 8,021 
Hamilton...... 8,271 8,029 6,310 

7,723 6,910 14,633 
1,441 1,867 2,808 
Henderson..... 2,453 2,158 4,610 
Henry... 1,934 1,878 8,807 
Troquois.... dais 2,152 1,918 4,070 
Jackson... 8,087 2,792 5,829 
1,725 1,481 8,206 
Jefferson....... 4,151 3,982 8,088 
JOTBCY....ee00e 8,941 8,859 7,800 
Joe Davies..... 9,905 8,481 18,386 18,604 
Johnson........ 2,107 1,990 4,097 4,114 
8,658 8,089 16,697 16,708 
4,116 8,608 7,124 7,780 
6,874 6,323 18,197 138,279 
7,538 6,654 14,187 14,226 
9,512 8,287 17,799 17,815 
Lawrence...... 8,005 2,838 5,843 6,121 
Gti eiias 56's 2,804 9,484 5,288 5,292 
Livingston..... 827 725 1,552 “ : 1,552 
OS ES 2,709 2,419 5,128 is we a 5,128 
McDonough.... 4,047 8,564 7,611 7,616 
McHenry....... 7,927 7,048 14,975 ‘ 14,978 
McLean....... 5,252 4,869 10,121 10,163 
Macon ........ 2,089 . 1,896 8,985 8,988 
Macoupin..... 6,483 5,839 12,272 12,355 
10,947 9,045 19,992 20,441 
8,467 8,249 6,716 720 
2,717 2,461 5,178 5,180 
8,161 2,737 5,898 5,921 
Massac ....... 2,118 1,957 4,070 4,092 
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r WHITE, \~  —-COLORED.-—— 

Counties. Males, Females, Total. Males. Females. Total. Aggregate’ 
Menard........ 8,297 8,081 6,328 13 8 21 6,349 
Mercer.......+. 2,796 2,448 5,244 1 1 2 5,246 
Monroe........ 4,166 8,467 7,638 26 21 46 4,679 
Montgomery... 8,180 8,078 6,258 10 9 19 6,277 
Morgan........ 8,887 7,602 15,9389 67 53 125 16,064 
Moultrie ...... 1,680 1,545 8,225 7 2 9 8,284 
kia 6 00's 5,360 4,630 9,990 19 11 80 10,020 
Peg bases 9,360 8,101 17,461 49 : 86 17,547 
a. Bee 2813 2454 5,267 6 11 5,278 
FOR cv cdvacive 868 748 1,606 dia oie a 1,606 
PIRGi wiv ecic ds 9,670 9,106 18,776 22 43 18,819 
pel a 2,049 1,822 8,871 53 8,975 
Pulaski ....... 1,181 1,076 2,257 2,265 
Putnam........ 2,068 1,857 3,920 2 8,924 
Randolph houas 5,709 4,987 10,696 2 11,079 
Richland....... 2,095 1,907 4,002 4,012 
Rock Island ... 8,706 3,229 6,935 6,937 
Saint Clair .... 10,480 9,119 19,599 é 20,180 
Se ccthese 2,811 2,684 5,495 5,588 
Sangamon..... 9,911 9,064 18,975 2 19,228 
Schuyler...... 5,514 5,083 10,547 10,573 
Scott..c.vcccee 4,044 8,858 7,902 7,914 
Shelby ....... 4,025 8,787 7,762 7,807 
Stark......... 1,940 1,770 2,710 ee ‘8 8,710 
Stephenson. vee 6,267 5,291 11,658 11,666 
Tazewell...... 6,381 5,635 12,016 { 12,052 
ee 8,852 3,718 7,570 2 7,615 
Vermillion .... 5,904 5,577 11,481 11,492 
Wabash....... 2,388 2,302 4,640 4,690 
Warren........ 4,339 8,823 8,162 8,176 
Washington ... 8,611 8,318 6,929 6,938 
Wayne....... 3,478 8,349 6,822 6,825 
White........ 4,578 4,288 8,816 8,925 
Whitesides.... 2,861 2,498 5,359 oe 5,361 
ad OE Poe 8,850 7,820 16,670 16,708 
Williamson.... 8,668 8,481 7,149 7,216 
Winnebago. ae 6,329 5,432 11,761 11,7738 
Woodford,..... 2,287 2,128 4,415 = ee on 4,415 








445,544 400,490 846,034 2,659 5486 851,470 


Of the white population there were 13,546 males and 12,995 females 
under one year, 58,383 males and 56,436 females one year of age and 
under five, 66,302 males and 63,513 females five and under ten years of 
age, 58, 559 mates and 54,301 fennalae ten and under fifteen years of age, 
46,959 males and 45,739 females fifteen and under twenty years of age, 
79 465 males and 70,579 females twenty and under thirty years of age, 
57,178 males and 45,248 females thirty and under forty years of age, 
34, 3889 males and 27,683 females forty and under fifty years of age, 
19,119 males and 14,769 females fifty and under sixty years of age, 
and 7 ,969 males and 6,¢ 969 females sixty and under seventy years of age, 
2,527 ‘males and 2,050 females seventy and under eighty years of age, 
504 males and 434 females eighty and under ninety years of age, 55 
males and 54 females ninety and under a hundred years of age, 10 ‘males 
and 5 females one hundred and upwards, and 489 males and “308 females 
whose ages were unknown. 

Of the colored population there were 75 males and 65 females under 
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one year of age, 331 males and 329 females one and under five, 376 males 
and 371 females five and under ten, 312 males and 343 females ten and 


* under fifteen, 285 males and 292 females fifteen and under twenty, 551 


males and 533 females twenty and under thirty, 353 males and 277 fe- 
males thirty and under forty, 216 males and 198 females forty and under 
fifty, 171 males and 124 females fifty and under sixty, 64 males and 74 fe- 
males sixty and under seventy, 27 males and 34 females seventy and under 
eighty, 9 males and 11 females eighty and under ninety, 5 sailen and 4 fe- 
males ninety and under one hundred, 1 male and 2 females one hundred 
and upwards, and 1 male and 2 females whose ages are unknown. 

The proportion of females to males was—of those under five years of 
age as 96.52 to 100; of those five and under ten as 95.66; of those ten 
and under fifteen as 94.44; of those fifteen and under twenty as 97.40; 
of those twenty and under thirty as 88.82; of those thirty and under 
forty as 79.13; of those forty and under fifty as 80.50; of those fifty and 
under sixty as 76.93; of those sixty and under seventy as 80.82; of those 
seventy and under eighty as 81.12; of those eighty and under ninety as 
86.11; of those ninety and under one hundred as 98.18; of those one 
hundred and upwards as 50 to 100. 

The ratio of the whole population of the State to the total population 
of the United States was— 


In the year 1810 as......... - 0.17] In the year 1840 as........... 2.79 
- 1820 as eeereeeeeee 0.57 - 1850 BS.cccccersece 8.67 
o 1830 a8 .... eee. 1.22 





The colored population bore this ratio to the whole population of the 
States, that is to say— 


In the year 1810 as ......... - 6,86 | In the year 1840 as....... sooo. 0.88 
1820 as ...... eee 2.58 r 1850 as...... eos 0.64 
“2 1830 as ....e000. . 1,51 





There were, in the year 1850, 9,183 marriages—one marriage for every 
943 persons. The proportion of marriages to the population in our State 
is not widely different. The following are the proportions in the principal 
European countries 1s ascertained by M. Frcenzl in a period of twenty-five 
years :— 





Great Britain........sseeee0 1.95 | Norway....... ee cceces eoees 1,130 
Russia and Prussia .......... 1.110 | Framed... ococsesccccccccses 1.1338 
Sweden. .... 000.00 soeccee 1.115 | Belgium...... ee eeerccccces 1,134 
Denmark ....ccccccsesccoees 1.118 | The Two Sicilies............ 1.138 
BUFR. cco scccccccccesece 1.122 | Spain and Portugal ......... 1.141 





There were, in 1850, 11,619 deaths, or one for every 73} persons. A 
comparison of the deaths in our States and European countries will estab- 
lish very conclusively that there is nothing in our climate fatal to human 
life. According to M. Schnabel, the following is the proportion of mor- 
tality in the different countries enumerated :— 


Sweden...... sowedesss So vevcccesdecccesoees 1 death for every 43 inhabitants. 
Balgiam csc cccivsrercsdooescesees seene gee oF # 41 ‘s 
Great Britain and France ............ a vpeaes OR... - 40 ” 
PRs cn ketcvekaxsscecspisntes ane nee a. 9 89 x 
Russia and Denmark .........ccsssescccveee ee « 88 « 
Prussia atid Byala. .5 6 oes. cic cvs ccvcvcteve ee - 86 . 
Two Sicilies and Wurtemburg ..........+..+. Lust ‘4 33 YS, 
BORO. ccvevesdccvecee 00 9 ebb ceeweesews BIO * 32 “ 
BUGIS oo cs cceccvccvcceiscc Ccccceseccccccce eo _ 31 ' 





a a a a a 
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In the year 1850, 26,681 children who survived were born, or 73 every 
day, and 3 every hour. This is one birth for every 32 inhabitants. The 
States in which there were a larger number of births are— 

New York, where in 1850............ 46,387 children who survived were born. 
Pennsylvania, where in 1850........... 64,331 “ - 
Virginia, where in 1850. 36,308 

Tennessee, where in 1850............ ‘ 80,150 

Kentucky, where in 1850 30,078 

Indiana, where in 1850 82,296 

Ohio, where in 1850,..... an enckensoe 56,884 


The following is the proportion of births to the population, as ascer- 
tained on a calculation for fifteen years, by M. Schnabel, in the principal 
countries of Europe :— 


Russia and Prussia............sesseeeeeevers 1 birth for every 24 inhabitants. 
Great Britain, (with Ireland,) Austria, Germany, 

Spain and Portugal, and the Netherlands..... 27 a 
Belgium 28 " 
Sweden .......... 29 : 

30 * 
aie eviews ie doedes 32 . 

Of the white population of the State, 441 were deaf and dumb; of the 
colored, 2; of the whites, 259 were blind; of the colored population, 5; 
of the whites, 236, and of the colored, 2 were insane; and there were 361 
white and 2 colored persons who were idiotic. This gives the following 
proportion :— 

One deaf and dumb mute to every. 1,929 inhabitants, 
One blind person to every 3,225 “ 
EMD V5 ewes xecncng andi top ds te be ccences a ¢ 
One insane person to every..........4 (ACER ddedteneesede 35838 


Of these unfortunates, 320 were born in the State, 680 out of the State, 
but in the United States, 110 in foreign countries, and 111 were of un- 
known nativity. One twenty-first part of the native population, and one 
twenty-second part of the foreign population, or together 41,283 adult 
persons, could neither read nor write. The States having a larger number 
of adult citizens who could neither read nor write were first the two Em- 
pire States— 

New York, having........... 98,722 | Indiana, having 72,710 
ee re HSA 88,520 | Kentucky . ......eeeeeeees 69,706 
North Carolina. 80,428 | Ohio 66,020 
Tennessee 78,619 | Maryland 41,877 
Pennsylvania 76,272 | Georgia 41,667 


In the colleges and academies there were 31 professors and 191 teach- 
ers. In the public schools, 4,252 teachers and 181,292 pupils; 172,403 
belonging to the native population, and 8,889 to the foreign population, 
that is to say, over one-fourth of the native population, and above one- 
thirteenth of the foreign population, were in attendance upon the schools. 
The great disparity in the proportion of the two classes attending the 
schools is readily accounted for by the fact that much the larger part of 
the foreign emigrant population is adult. 

The annual income of the colleges was $13,300, that of the public 
schools, $349,350, that of the academies and other schools, $40,488. In 
the public libraries there were 35,982 volumes, and in the school libraries, 
5,873 volumes. In the Sunday school libraries, 12,829, in the college li- 
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braries, 7,800, and 5,102,276 number of copies of newspapers were pub- 
lished annually. 

The permanent fund applicable to the support of common schools in 
the State amounted, in 1850, to $790,120; and the university fund to 
$90,889 ; and the seminary fund to $50,788. The whole of this sum was 
borrowed by the State at 6 per cent. The total amount of public moneys 
paid out for teachers’ wages in 1850 was $148,871; amount other than 
public moneys, $81,841—total cost of teaching, exclusive of buildings, 
repairs, etc., $230,712. The principal colleges in the State are—lIllinois 
College, at Jacksonville, founded in 1829, and in 1850 it had 7 professors, 
93 alumni, 34 students, and 3,000 volumes’ in its library; Shurtleff Col- 
lege, a Baptist institution, at Upper Alton, founded in 18385, and in 1850 
it had 6 professors, 3 alumni, and 13 students; M’Kendree College, under 
Methodist patronage, at Lebanon, founded in 1835, and in 1850 it had 4 
professors, 33 alumni, and 57 students; Knox College, at Gatesburg, 
founded in 1837, and in 1850 had 5 professors, 16 alumni, 58 students, 
and a library of 3,000 volumes; Rush Medical College, at Chicago, 
founded in 1842, and in 1850 had 6 professors and 70 students. One uni- 
versity, St. Mary’s of the Lake, at Chicago, and under auspices of the 
Catholics. 

The principal benevolent institutions are an institution for the deaf and 
dumb and blind, and a lunatic asylum, all located at Indianapolis, in the 
county of Morgan. 


THE CENSUS OF 1850 GIVES THE PROFESSIONS, OCCUPATIONS, AND TRADES OF THE MALE 
POPULATION AS FOLLOWS :— 








MOTOS... ccccccccesccccvecs 2 | Carpenters. .......cecccssees 6,592 
AMents . 2 cccce-ccccvcscces 79 | Carpet-makers .........0000+ 8 
Agricult’ral implement makers, 4 | Carriers .......... ose e cesses 76 
Apothecaries .......scceees BUF FOGG... ov ecikacencsccnece 128 
Architects . oe secccecsccccces 12 | Cattle dealers .......220.0008 14 
BRS 0 00.00.06 Kcvrcaseceoss 26 
o Pe vccccccccecccces City, county, and town officers. 

Bawk officets ...cccsccescuss 4 | Civil engineers..........6 : 
Barbers..... Ccerercecsocese 118 | Clergymen........ ve setenen 1,023 
Bar keepers ......cccccvcces AED SUID ccc cviccsvctoccccutens 2,459 
Basket-makers. .... 2.0005 ene 59 | Clock-makers ..........0s0e+ 18 
Bell and brass founders ...... © Chothilers. . wn cccccccesvecedon 77 
Bell-hangers..............+. 22 | Cloth manufacturers ......... 10 
Black and white smiths ...... 8,918 | Coach-makers .........00e008 828 
Block and pump makers....... 14 | Collectors ....ccccccccsccuse 12 
Boarding-house keepers ...... BS POMS. cr cacscccvccncesas 94 
Boat-builders........+.ee+00. 14 | Comb-makers............+++ 7 
Boatmen........ PO ie 1,011 | Confectioners ...........e00 46 
Boiler-makers .........+ bdeboe BE { Comtrnctors: isc sic ccep css 19 
Bookbinders .........s00e0+ 20 | Conviryancers.....ceseeeeeee 4 
Stationers. ......seeeeeeeees 21 | Coopers ....ccccccvcccccoses 2,855 
Brass workers ......-+.eee0% 4 | Coppersmiths........ depenee 4 
BOGE cccccccs occccecsss BET | GUUWNEE oe can cduncsns dena ‘ 8 
Brick-makers..........e0:00- 548 | Cordwainers....... .ssseees 2,028 


Bridge-makers............+0 Fs Cae. dvvicicsnnweseseine . 
Brokers. .....cccccscsccccess 81 | Daguerreotypists........ «+. 
Broom-makers .......+++++0+ 108 | Dairymen ,......0eee sees ns 
Brush-makers,.....esceeees 4 | Dealers ......cccccceeen cess 68 


WD ccésvcccccetscesses "EDC ib sctades chixtiease 


eeeeeeeseeeee aeons SU e | SAISUEITESD ce eeeeesreraeeeeeeeee 


Cabinet-makers ...... Mseaee 
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Deon and bleachers......... 
nda uve ee 
Engineers.... eeeeeeeeeeeee 
EMgravers....ecsseccceceess 
Se OP 
POOPING 6 ci ccc ceca ccccess 
Foundrymen .....+ seeeeeees 
PUGIONOED so 0 occ cease ce cic cus 
MTCC Uk Ge 0b ced ccc ccm 
CRONE ices cdc ccecceass 
ia isd s'ci's0sc cect 
GOR WIRROIG nn vccivccccccsces 
Gate-keepers ......+eeeeeeee 
EE econ eked ccseeec 
Glass manufacturers ......... 
Gili ks Sodweed ccccvee 
Gold beaters ......cccceeeeee 
Gold and silver smiths...... 
NE bb bho be eecgewinees 
MIE xk ca ceseckceeces 
Hair workers. ..........0- 
Hardware manufacturers. ..... 
Hat and cap manufacturers . . 
Hemp dressers ..........++ 
Horse dealers...........0+6- 
MR os sé eased ve wns 
Inn-keepers ......00eceee0e 
Tronmongers ........+0s+s+ 
Tron workers ... 
SEEN vc bh ds Gus c'ous'cccs 
Joiners .... 
TS, Gh a Pe 
ME cui cadences esecne 
Lime burners .......... 0000: 
Livery stable keepers Sséeee oe 
Lumbermen .......0..+05. 
Machinists 

Manufacturers not specified. .. 


ie 


a 
Masons and plasterers....... 
Match makers ....... pees 
Mechanics not specified . . 
Ce... a 
SEs gah gon te ccus ap 
EER So ee 
Millwrights...... etecccmccce 
Miners .... 

BN in nino 0.4000. 

Mold makers 

Musicians, music sellers, etc... 
Nurserymen .. eee 
Occulists........ Se caeaeaRes 
a 
Overseers ..... penda wes are 


Painters 

Paper manufacturers .......+-+ 
Pattern makers 

Mb che oo eboh0> es cess 
Physicians .......seeeesse ees 
Piano-forte makers ........++ 





PUN is iGticces 
Plow-makers .. 

Plumbers ....2ceeceees 
(aa 
PUNE vc ccuccececs 
Produce dealers..........++ 4 


O | Professors.......seeeceeeees 


Psat ead ls dgee sade 
MCU IIOE 6-6.n viared ates toes 
Salvodenin aad tk ink ane 
Refectory keepers........ 
PUN Ss iseaccvewsxen #465 
DMS ok sidecases desidil 
Rope-makers ......eseeeeees 
Saddle and harness makers.... 
Sail-makers ....cccccccccece 
DRIP UREEG oss cc cccescedens 
Sash-makers....ccesccsccots 
SAWYETS... cc cescecseececes 
Scale-makers .. 

Sculptors ......sss0+ 
Servants........ 
Sextons...... , haemn nee 
Shingle-makers........+ 

Ship carpenters........ 

Shot manufacturers....... ant 
Spinners......seececeees 
Stock-makers .... wseecsen 
SSHONOCRELETS... sc ccncccvnces 
Store-keepers......++ coeeee 
Stove Makers ...ccccccccense 
Students .....00. evn eean seks 
Surgeons ......eseees Pe ei 
Surveyors..... oe ccccescece : 
TERIOR once cvccscsencds ee 
NOD Sha ccc ccs 00 checeeees 
Teachers 

Teamsters 

Telegraph operators ...... eee 
WPINGTIENS . 2.0 0s ccccecsccees ‘ 


2 | Tobacconists. ....eeseeee s ekae 


Tool-makers..... ca haunaen es ‘ 
TRAIGTE. 6 0<0.0.0 00 ae a CaS 
Trimmers, ..seeee 
TURRETS. . .. coc yeoman «ae 
Type-cutters ..cceeeeeeeceens 
Undertakers 
U. States and State oflicers.... + 
Upholsterers ..+..++++0e+s ; 
Veterinarians .....cccccccwes 
Watchmen....ccccccccsscces 
Weavers .cccccccccccsccence 
Wheelwrights .....-.+++ , 
Whip-makers ....+e00+ 0000 
Whitewashers ......0e-005 
Wholesale liquor dealers 
Wood corders, cutters, & dealers 
Woodware manufacturers..... 
Wool carders ...cccccccsencs 
Wool dealers ......eeeceves 
Woolen manufacturers . 
Other occupations......... 
Toh cess 


215,359 
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We have thought it advisable to give the entire list of professions, oc- 
cupations, and trades, with the number of persons engaged in each, as it 
will form some basis, and it is the only one of tolerable accuracy, for an 
estimate of the number of inhabitants residing in the cities and the num- 
ber in the country. It is to be regretted that no provision was made by 
the law providing for the taking of the census, for keeping separate the 
city (urbaine) and rural population. 

There were 149,153 families in the State, and 146,544 dwellings, or for 
every 52 inhabitants a dwelling. The entire militia force consisted in 
1851 of 30 general officers, 1,247 field officers, 99 general staff officers, 
8,192 company officers, and 165,741 non-commissioned officers, musi- 
cians, and privates ; that is, in the aggregate 170,359 men of all arms—of 
which 4,618 are commissioned officers, For every five inhabitants there 
is one militia-man between 18 and 45 years of age. In point of popula- 
tion, Illinois was at the date of the last census the eleventh State in the 
Union. The following were the States having a larger population :— 


8,097,858 | Massachusetts .......eueees 994,514 
Pennsylvania 2,311,786 | Indiana 988,416 
Ohio ........ssceseeeneees 1,980,427 | Kentucky 982,404 
Virginia 1,421,600 | Georgia 906,101 
Tennessee ...... véeiane «++ 1,002,625 | North Carolina. ..........+. 868,903 


Illinois has a population of 15 to the square mile. The States having a 
greater population to the square mile are— 
Area square Total Population 
miles. population. to sq. mile. 
NESE, sek ohn yp Geienayt gfe Rot ie! os 82,854 583,169 19 
Massachusetts 7,800 994,514 126 
14,212 314,120 30 
47,000 8,097,358 65 
Pennsylvania 46,000 2,311,786 50 
Maryland ...... bnbneene whee sdeee noosa 9,356 583,084 62 
South Carolina 29,000 668,507 23 
Georgia 58,000 906,101 16 
SET Skacncddcssncovedacenbick 37,680 982,405 26 
Indiana 88,809 988,416 29 
Rhode Island 1,306 147,545 108 
Connecticut 4,674 870,807 79 
New Jersey . 8,320 489,558 60 
Delaware 2,120 91,532 44 
Virginia 61,352 1,421,600 23 
North Carolina ..... pebeck cisapsnmeisue 50,000 868,908 17 
Tennessee ......... paihicsheosat8 een wee 45,600 1,002,625 22 
i 39,968 1,981,427 50 
District of Columbia ......... Katha nsews 60 51,686 861 


In other words, while the eighth State in extent and the eleventh in 
population, Illinois is but the twentieth State in the density of her popu- 
lation or in population to the square mile. She has more room, then, 
for future increase than two-thirds of the States. 

In 1820 Illinois had but one representative in Congress; in 1830, 
three; in 1840, seven; and in 1850, nine. The States having a larger 
representation are— 

New York 38 | Ohio . 21 
Pennsylvania 25 | Virginia 13 
Massachusetts 11 | Indiana 11 
Tennessee 10 | Kentucky......... PeTTerrT ys ee 10 
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The whole amount of real and personal estate subject to taxation 

BE RIT, WUE. ocr cece cccccccesnecensenodktenteines cease GLIGTIREE OD 
The estimated value, according to the census ...-..se.+ceseees 156,595,006 00 
The gir debt consisted on Ist January, 1851, (called the State 

TE ai odbb gdb oo e cc ncenepenadsdhamheedn occes 8,784,481 48 
WE OE ok ons oosccc cc cc css ck enaienbd ae eennecse 7,848,028 43 
Making together the sum of.... co eee eeeeereresovers 16,627,509 91 
The receipts in the public treasury for the two years ending 30th 

November, 1850, were .........eccceecees icitiddw ss oean 402,179 27 
The expenditures for the same period amounted t0........++++ 826,126 27 
Of which, was for the ordinary expenses of the government ..... 137,196 16 


The receipts for a single year Were........seccccessccececoes 201,089 63 
And the ordinary expenses of the government for a single year.. 68,598 08 


The expenses of the government are much greater during the years 
when the General Assembly is in session than at other times. 


THE FOLLOWING WILL EXPLAIN THE STATE DEBT :-— 


Principal debt funded under act of 1847 ......eeseeeeeeseees .+. $5,599,565 36 
Interest on the same to date ............. ‘ 1,020,278 18 
Arrears of interest funded ............... kaa cutee benaauite 1,945,485 27 
Unfunded internal improvement bonds........... . $180,000 00 
Other kinds of indebtedness............- aie 144,680 00 
Interest on two last amounts ...........seeeeee. 178,261 40 
Principal and interest of Wiggins’ loan 142,000 00 


Liqui as cis bs uediedbe dees cde 150,000 00 
ed 789,941 40 


$9,346,270 21 
From which deduct interest paid from mill-and-a-half tax, bonds sur- 
pondered, and snle of land, &c.......00.ccsccccscccscccccccce 561,788 73 


$8,784,481 48 


The present condition of the State debt may be stated as follows, show- 
ing the amount paid during the past two years, and the amount due 
January Ist, 1855 :— 


Internal improvement debt, principal..........++++- coccecesees - Weta ae 
Interest to January 1, 1855..........csseceseees ‘éexse buen 2,579,561 87 
Arrears of interest when debt was funded 2,028,629 12 
Unfunded internal improvement scrip and bonds... $397,480 00 
Interest to January 1, 1855....... eseans peemeege $38,883 20 
Wiggins’ loan, principal and interest ..... 184,000 00 
Liquidation bonds .......... pagaes yee a re ‘ 253,358 79 


Interest two years to January 1, ee eis 30,403 05 
1,199,125 04 


$11,574,275 78 
Deduct amount of State indebtedness purchased to 
January 1, 1858, and interest on same to Janu- 
ary 1,1853 ......... Ce scree secesseseesecces . 252,827 68 
Amount paid on principal and interest to January 
1, 1853, and interest on principal taken up to 


Jan ERE ree 
ig ——— 1,475,827 68 


$10,099,448 10 


Principal canal debt ...........-+00suse eoseceee 4,886,522 83 


Interest on same January 1, 1855.......+.e0e0e% . 2,959,681 96 
a 7,346,204 79 


$17,944,652 89 


scainiaetiemeaeaaaianeniatemmmmeasnazensacsaeameamaneeae ne ne 


Lens rotor’ ra iannmaliniciaipstigutieaieipdndidheneounaounaiaummaneeaae sande aa eRe a eT TE ee 
a atin nase emg Am tbe hd Saito ite 
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Less amount of the two mill tax State debt fund. .: 702,152 26 
Less amount interest fund received into the treasury 

from 1st Dec., 1852, to lst Dec., 1854 500,645 56 
Less amount from ordinary revenue to pay interest 

on liquidation bonds, ........seeeeseseseseees 20,648 71 
Less amount surplus revenue to purchase State in- 

debtedness ........ ineesewens sawnns bipucare 187,058 82 | 
Less amount of the fund received from sale of Sta 

land.to purchase State indebtedness 230,894 06 
Less amount paid by board of trustees of the IIli- 

nois and Michigan Canal, to fully liquidate the 

$1,600,000 loan...... cece 526,008 79 
Less amount that will be save 


215,510 82 
two years, and for land and lots sold, as well as 
amount received for land previously sold and not 
paid for until within ‘the past two years......... 1,477,128 94 
—_—- 8,950,037 96 


$13,994,614 93 


By the foregoing, it will be seen that besides paying enough to pay the 
entire interest upon the State debt each year for the past two years, there 
has been paid and applied upon the arrearages of interest and the princi- 
pal of the debt the sum of $2,750,037 96, being the sum of $1,375,018 98 
each year over and above the accruing interest—making in all, paid on 
principal and interest during the past two years, the sum of $3,950,037 96. 


CANAL DEBT, 


Principal debt, exclusive of $1,600,000 loan. .......suesceeceeees . $7,079,117 08 
Balance due on canal loan of $1,600,000 .........5. ha peacneuen ‘ 1,033,000 00 


$8,112,117 08 
From which deduct interest paid from mill-and-a-half 
tax $255,818 51 
Bonds and scrip redeemed and interest .........0+. 18,270 14 
—— —-- 269,088 65 


Total canal debt........ a hbbad swat Wade eess oeas cs eee $7,843,028 43 


Aggregate debt, $16,627,509 91, as stated; that is, $19 of public debt 
for each inhabitant. 

The ordinary expenses of the government are about 8 cents for each 
inhabitant. If to this be added the interest upon the public debt, it gives 
to each inhabitant about $1 16; or the entire expense of the State gov- 
ernment to each inhabitant is about $1 25 per annum. 

Upon those persons residing in cities there are additional taxes, and so 
in particular counties for specific purposes there are other taxes and as- 
sessments; but our estimate is simply as to the cost of the State govern- 
ment to each citizen. 

At the date of the last census, there were 1,228 churches in the State, 
having accommodation for 486,576 persons, and property of the value of 
$1,482,185. The following table exhibits the state of religious denomina- 
tions in Illinois, with church accommodation, &c., somewhat different 
from the census returns, but it is thought to be generally correct :— 
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Number of Church Value of church 


Denominations, churches. accommodation, roperty. 
RT ikke calnckdieiccs cacviss 889 176,474 827,290 
iis. nak dss cove jndinwens 265 91,620 204,095 
3. Christian eeeeeee eee eee eeee ee arenes 67 80,754 42,950 
IN wc veces ccccevccccne 198 81,529 895,130 
5. Roman Catholic...............0.0- 58 29,000 220,400 
6. Sr ea 46 15,576 89,250 
ae ne re 40 16,440 40,120 
ik cin is b w.cke Kemne iaeacn 31 8,875 82,050 
SE Lady icasscccseceseceiese 27 14,000 78,350 
ge SS a it ca 6 1,550 2,340 
Bee IO vs ck cc ncscsocecevececes , 6 1,500 9,000 
Bi IE, i diduibin 60+ olc't oo dean dace cia is 4 1,225 2,250 
18, Universalist............... capeawe 4 1,300 11,500 
14. Dutch Reform........... kl na ae * 2 875 2,700 
ON Fis seo 26k Sores ciccccee tes ea 2 750 6,400 
16. German Reform .......:........ eee 2 180 310 
M1.  Bwedenborgian’........cccesccsess 1 140 800 
PE I bd’ <cdee bees ceeaeut cee 2 400 850 


There were in June, 1850, 797 paupers, who had received support 
during the past year; of whom 376 were native, and 411 foreign born— 
that is to say, there was 1 pauper for every 1,069 inhabitants. There is 
no record of the state of crime for 1850, nor for any subsequent year. 

The following are the statistics of the foreign Commerce of the State 
for the years mentioned :— 


Exports. Imports. 
EES eae sk) a Prom cvese $266 
MEENA C TRC obs cerecceecces RE BOUT BORG pisos 0.0 08 b0-0:0'0 isteveus 4,365 
BO e Sear eccteccccssecs eee COATT | TG48. .  ccccccccvecesscces 9,766 
POPC Lae tds obiba ob te cece 17,669 | 1850......... Terrrrrrrr rs 15,705 


In 1850, 13 vessels were built, with a tonnage of 1,691. Though the 
Commerce of the State has greatly increased since 1850, it is yet in its 
infancy. That a correct idea may be formed of her future Lake trade, the 
following tabular statement is inserted, showing the great interest, &c., of 
these inland seas :— 


Mean Mean Area. Mean Elevation 

length. breadth. Square depth. above sea. 

Names. Miles, Miles. miles, Feet. Feet. 
Lake Superior epecesdesccciese 400 80 32,000 900 596 
. Michigan, Cvevebeses aveed 820 710 22,400 1,000 578 

i RC iad bainiecnnitwe iva 240 80 20,400 1,000 578 
F(R DE ci cccncccesece 100 20 2,000 1,000 578 
wa bases Cedeteneccess 240 40 9,600 84 565 
PS cibhns coedends ss 180 85 6,300 500 232 

Pe I, iN a cn watalere 20 14 860 20 570 


There are no interesting or reliable statistics relating to the internal and 
coasting trade of the State. 

The condition of the banks, arising from an increase in their numbers 
and the enlargement of their capital, is so different from what it was in 
1850, that it is thought advisable to omit any lengthy account of them at 
that date. In 1850 the assets of all the banks were :— 








Debts due.............. $706,890 57 | Sundry stocks..... cauee $9,674 99 
Real estate at cost...... 747,575 05! Due by other banks an 

Illinois State bonds ..... 17,501 54] bankers..... Sy eer 18,358 98 
pa ee 20,340 48 | Broken bank-notes...... P 12,801 00 
Illinois State scrip ...... 14,555 20 | Specie..... bcstscccvves 36,666 85 
GO diekia tsiceee 4,750 36 


PO iid iilane a debivws 45 06 CEUs ks 00 Cis eedeies cinta ORO 
And liabilities to the amount Of. .....ccccccsscceseccecceccccsecs 445,190 90 


Lay as ee RAPA ASR see acro R EA = ae 


| 
| 
| 
; 
/ 
ip 
{ 
| 
. 
' 
| 


senabesinsaiasadt dirt acaagaaaidtaaumaniaianaeenntenaaiamenencneee eee RR 
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The public improvements consist principally of railroads and a canal 
uniting the Chicago River with the Illinois. About a thousand miles of 
railroad are finished and in working condition. The principal of these 
are the Illinois Central Railroad, the Galena and Chicago Union Railroad, 
the Galena Air Line, the St. Charles Air Line, the Illinois and Wisconsin, 
and the Chicago and Aurora Road, the Chicago and Rock Island Road, 
the Chicago and Mississippi Road, and the two Great Eastern roads termi- 
— at Chicago, the Michigan Central, and the Michigan Southern rail- 
roads. 

Many and great changes have occurred since the date of the figures 
which we have taken as the basis of our calculations. There has been a 
steady and rapid advance in all the industrial pursuits—in the price of 
property—a development of many new sources of wealth, and from emi- 
gration a large augmentation of the population. Capital has sought in- 
vestment among us, manufactures have sprung up, and everywhere is 
heard the “according music of a well mixed State.” But we have pre- 
ferred to give the actual condition of the State at the period of the last 
census, and her relative position among the States, rather than indulge in 
any speculations as to the changes which have occurred since then. 

Jonsidered, then, in every point of view, Illinois is one of the most 
favored and prosperous of States. Possessing every advantage of geo- 
graphical position, a genial climate, fertile soil, and vast agricultural and 
mineral resources—a hardy, virtuous, enterprising, and industrious popu- 
lation, she has already outstripped a majority of the States, and is destined 
to rank still higher in the Confederacy. J. L. P, 
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THE KNICKERBOCKER BANK AND THE KNICKERBOCKER SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 


In the Supreme Court, (New York,) before Judge Roosevelt. J. Hopper Mott 
vs. the Receiver of the Knickerbocker Savings Institution. The decision of 
Judge Roosevelt, which we publish below, is a most righteous one; the plaintiff 
has not certainly derived his “notions of fair dealing” from the pages of the 
Merchants’ Magazine. 


Judge R. This is a controversy arising out of the incongruous alliance, and 
subsequent very natural bankruptcy, of the Knickerbocker Bank and the so- 
called Knickerbocker Savings Institution. It illustrates in a manner calculated 
to strike and even to shock, all notions of fair dealing, the tendency of the one 
to prey upon the vitals of the other, and then upon its own. The plaintiff, it 
appears, in his character of a member of the banking association, on the 21st of 
March, 1854, obtained from the funds of the Savings Institution—and it will be 
borne in mind that the chief managers of the former, as the published lists show, 
were trustees of the latter, and carried on their operations in the same vicinity— 
a loan, so called, of $10,200, payable with interest on demand, substituting in 
the place of the money so withdrawn from the Savings Institution, his promis- 
sory note and certificate of 450 shares of the so-called stock of the Knicker- 
bocker Bank. This loan he now says his friends in the Savings Institution had 
no legal right to make. and therefore, however much he was accommodated at 
the time, there is no legal obligation to repay it; and he accordingly files this 
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bill in equity. The conjunction can hardly fail to provoke a smile—very modest- 
ly praying that the Supreme Court, sitting in its character of Chancellor, and as 
such the guardian of charities, will order the Receiver, without payment, or any 
offer of payment, to deliver up the note and certificate on the pretended faith of 
which with the concurrence of the friendly managers of the charity,—unlawfully 
as he eontends,—he had abstracted of the savings of the poor the large amount 
$10,000 and upwards. The charter of the Savings Institution, as amended in 
1853, provides that its funds shall be invested in, or loaned on public stocks or 
private mortgages ; and that when loaned on, or invested in, such stocks or mort- 
ges, a sufficient bond or other satisfactory personal security, in addition, shall 
¢ required of the borrower. A stock-note, therefore, like the one in question, 
being a personal security, itself was perfectly lawful; and had the stock accom- 
panying it been that of a “town, city, country, or State,” no question could 
ave been raised as to either. What then is the proposition advanced by the 
plaintiff? That if, as required by law, he had given good collateral security, his 
personal promise to pay, thus fortified, would have been binding; but having 
palmed off, as collateral security, a stock which was comparatively worthless, he 
cannot justly be called upon to pay anything, and is equitably entitled to be 
shielded from all possible prospective annoyance. And this, too, it is said, is the 
legitimate and even necessary construction of a legal provision made, as the Act 
5 ay it, “for the interest and advantage of the depositors’—the poor and 
helpless confiding depositors—of an institution organized by the legislature to 
encourage, in the humbler walks of life, the virtues of sobriety, industry, econ- 
omy, and integrity, and to provide for them a resource in seasons of want and 
distress. The bare statement of the proposition carries with it to my mind, its 
own refutation. It assumes as the law of a Christian people, a principle which 
would hardly be tolerated in a community of swindlers. The trustees of the 
Savings Institution—and Mott, the plaintiff, knew it--had undertaken an office 
of charity ; they were not to receive, directly or indirectly, any pay or emolument 
for their services, nor directly nor indirectly to borrow its funds or deposits 
bs 8 and 6;) and, like a board of guardians for minors, they were to invest these 
eposits with a single eye to the interest and perfect security of the depositors. 
The loan in question, therefore, under any interpretation of the charter, was a 
breach of trust, and Mott knew it, and corroborated in it, and may fairly be said 
to have instigated its perpetration. He took the fund, as a necessary conse- 
quence, charged with the trust; and so far from protecting him in his unlawful 
depredation, it is the duty of the Court, on the contrary, to compel him to dis- 
gorge, and tu account for whatever gains he may or might have made, by the 
unlawful mixing of the trust funds with his own, and employing them in his 
private business. This is a familiar rule of equity jurisprudence, and it is an 
equally familiar rule that he who asks equity must do equity. Before, therefore, 
calling for any interposition in his favor, the plaintiff must at least bring into 
court the principal and interest of the moneys which he admits he took from the 
vault of the Savings Institution—sook, I say, because, although the faithless trus- 
tees may have been the willing instruments, it was he that handled them, and 
made them subservient to his purpose; and it is he that would now, in more 
than one sense, take the benefit of the act. What I have thus far argued assumes, 
that the trustees were forbidden by their charter from making even a temporary 
disposition of the funds, except on the security of public stocks or real estate— 
an assumption, however, which it seems to me, the language used, when taken in 
connection with other provisions, does not call for. “To meet current payments,” 
the trustees were authorized “to keep on deposit, on interest, or otherwise, in 
such available form as they might direct, an available fund of not exceeding one 
hundred thousand dollars, &c. Now a deposit, payable with interest, is neither 
more nor less than a loan; and a certificate of such deposit, stipulating to return 
the amount with interest, it has been repeatedly and correctly held, is neither 
more nor less than a promissory note, engaging to refund such loan. And if the 
note be payable on demand, and the maker be both able and honest, the deposit 
which it represents is obviously in the “available form,” (to draw interest, and 
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et to be ready to meet current payments,) which the charter contemplated. 

ept in the form of gold and silver, or bank-notes, in their own vault, it could 
certainly yield no interest, and deposited on interest with a banking association, 
it would have no security other than the stock of the bank. In the present case 
there is both the stock of a banking association and the note of a single indi- 
vidual. A bank, even if the charter confined the trustees to making their avail- 
able deposits in banks—a bank, I say, under our laws, may be organized by a 
single individual. “ An individual banker,” as he is denominated in the general 
banking law, may make himself president, cashier, clerks, and directors, and 
carry his “ office of discount and deposit” about with his person. He may, in 
effect, as the law-books express it, consolidate himself a “corporation sole.” 
And even a “ banking association,” it is provided, may be formed of “any num- 
ber of persons,” as few even as two. It is sufficient, however, for the purpose 
of the argument, to know that the charter, as to the fund referred to, imposes no 
express condition on the deposit, except that while it may be in a “form” to 
draw interest, it shall be in a form that is “available,” and no implied condition, 
except such as results from the very nature of the trust. With these objects at. 
tained, and reasonable caution and good faith observed, it may be deposited with 
an individual, or with an individual banker, or with a banking association, or 
with a body corporate, “as the trustees may direct.” In either “ form,” it is 
their duty to see to the sufficiency of the security, and the careless, intentional, 
or inadequate taking of security would be contrary to their duty, and, as a con- 
sequence, contrary to their charter. But to say, that for that reason the security 
taken——insuflicient as it may be—is to be wholly given up and canceled, and the 
money left, and even protected in the hands of the wrong-doer, and that by the 
active aid of a court of equity—is a proposition at variance, it seems to me, with 
every notion of common sense and common honesty. As well might it be said, 
that if the trustees made loans to themselves—which, as we have seen, they 
were prohibited from doing—the court, by way of redressing the injury, must 
release them from all obligation to pay. Or, taking the case of ordinary private 
trustees by deed or will—was it ever heard that a person, borrowing of them on 
note, or other mere personal security, was entitled to turn around immediately, 
and, without payment, ask a return of the securities? And yet all trustees, un- 
less specially authorized, in the will or deed, to the contrary, are prohibited from 
making such loans. ‘T'he wrong, in such cases, is a wrong done, not to the pub- 
lic, to be punished by making the act void, but to the particular cestuy que trusts, 
and to be redressed, as far as may be, by adding to the imperfect security, im- 
properly taken, the individual liability of the trustees themselves, and by follow- 
ing, wherever it can be done, the very fund or subject of the trust in the hands 
of the knowing participator. 

When this cause comes to a final hearing, therefore—it has now been discussed 
only on an informal motion—the plaintiff, instead of being entitled to the decree 
he asks for, will be adjudged by way of counterclaim to pay to the Receiver of 
the Savings Institution the whole $10,200, with interest and costs. If, by his 
own showing, then, he is not entitled, on a final decree, to the relief he asks in 
his complaint, the rule is positive that he can have no claim to a preliminary in- 
junction at the commencement of his action. The one is merely auxiliary to 
and falls with the other. Motion to continue injunction denied, with costs. 

ACTION ON A BILL OF EXCHANGE—THE PRESENT STATE OF THE USURY LAWS 
, IN ENGLAND. 


Loans of money on bills of exchange, and promissory notes payable not more 
than three months after date, or not having more than three months to run, al- 
though collaterally secured by a charge upon land, are lawful at any rate of 
interest. 

The defendant, Clack, pleaded that the plaintiff, Sainsbury, had contracted for 
and taken usurious interest. The plaintiff relied on the 3d and 4th Will. IV., 
c. 98, s. 7. 

The defendant contended that this act was impliedly repealed by the 2d and 
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3d Vie., ¢. 37. The Court of Common Pleas decided that the 3d and 4th 
Will. IV., c. 98, s. '7, was not impliedly repealed, and that the proviso in the 2d 
and 3d Vic., c. 37, affecting security on land, did not apply to cases protected by 
the 3d and 4th Will. IV., c. 98, s. 7. 

There have been many decisions on this statute. Those that chiefly affect 
bankers are the following :— 


An agreement that London bankers should accept and pay bills of exchange 
drawn in the country for a commission of 5s. per cent, being furnished with 
funds to pay the bills before they became due, is not usurious, no loan being 
contemplated. And where a customer applied to his bankers to lend him 
£4,000 at £5 per cent, which the bankers agreed to, he then asked the bankers 
what balance he was expected to keep with them. They answered he could not 
keep less than £1,000, upon which the customer said—“ Very well, they might 
leave it to him,” and the customer paid into and drew out hein the banking- 
house in one year various sums, amounting to £108,000. It was held, that 
under the circumstances the loan was not usurious. (Chitty on Contracts, '702.) 

Whether a commission on a banking account be usurious or not, is a question 
for a jury, depending upon whether it may be ascribed to a reasonable remu- 
neration for trouble and expense, or whether it be a color for the payment of 
interest above 5 per cent upon a loan of money. (Carstairs vs. Stein, 4 Maule 
and Selwyn, 192.) 


From the foregoing authorities, the following seems a brief summary of the 
existing Jaw of usury :—- 


1. No person can legally take more than £5 per cent per annum interest on 
loans under £10, except pawnbrokers, and except on bills of exchange and 
promissory notes at less than three months’ date, or having less than three 
months to run. 

2. Any rate of interest may be taken on bills of exchange and promissory 
notes, although under £10, at three months’ date, or not having more than three 
months to run; and there may also be collateral security on land for the pay- 
ment of such bills or notes. 

3. Any rate of interest may be taken for sums above £10 on bills of ex- 
change and promissory notes of more than three and less than twelve months’ 
date or time to run, and also on all other contracts of similar date, provided there 
be no landed security. 

4, In all other instances the old usury laws are still in force. 


SHIP BROKERS’ CLAIM FOR COMMISSION, 


Nisi Prius Court, London, 1854, before Mr. Justice Crowder, Pearce vs. Roosen. 

This was an action brought by the plaintiffs, Messrs. S. & W. Pearce, ship- 
brokers of this town, to recover from the defendant, the owner of the celebrated 
ship “Sovereign of the Seas,” the sum of £278, the amount of commission for 
“laying on that vessel.” 

Mr. Knowles, Q. C., with Mr. Brown, were for the plaintiffs; and Mr. Hugh 
Hill for the defense. 

From the statement of the learned counsel who opened the case (the Attor- 
ney-General) it appeared that in the course of last year, the “ Sovereign of the 
Seas,” the pioneer of that fleet of clipper-ships which have spread far and wide 
alike the fame of our trans-Atlantic cousins as ship builders, and of the mer- 
chants of Liverpool for enterprise, in developing the vast and daily expanding 
trade of their port, arrived in Liverpool. She was built in the United States for 
the Australian trade, and was sold either previous to her sailing from New York, 
or during her passage, to the defendant, Mr. Herman Roosen, a merchant of 
Hamburg. On her arrival in this country, Mr. Roosen came to Liverpool to se- 
cure for her a charter, or to make other arrangements for her voyage to Austra- 
lia; and, being a stranger, he obtained from Messrs. Lindsey & Co., of London, 
a letter of introduction to their correspondents in Liverpool, the Messrs. S, & 
W. Pearce. The letter was as follows :— 
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July 13th, 1853, 
Messrs. 8. & W. Pearce :— 

Dear Srrs:—We have much pleasure in introducing to you our respected 
friend, Herman Roosen, Esq., owner of the celebrated ship “ Sovereign of the 
Seas.” Should he fail in procuring the employment he desires for Australia or 
India, his wish will be to send her back to the States, and in such case I know 
you can obtain for her the higher rates (which she well deserves) which your 
market affords. Faithfully yours, 

LINDSEY & CO, 

On the presentation of this letter, the plaintiffs introduced Mr. Roosen to 
Messrs. Miller & Thompson, and the result of the interview was, that those 
gentlemen agreed “to lay the ship on” for the plaintiff, securing him £11,500 
tor the voyage, and laying down immediately £4,000. It was also agreed that 
if freight above that amount was obtained, the next £500 should belong to 
Messrs. Miller & Thompson, and that any excess above £12,000 should be di- 
vided between them, the defendant and the plaintiffs. On this being arranged, 
the plaintiff proceeded to the Messrs. Pearce’s office to arrange about their com- 
mission ; oak in an interview with Mr. Boyd, their manager, it was agreed, in 
consequence of the great amount involved, it being a larger transaction than had 
ever before been known in the ease of a single ship, he should only pay 24 per 
cent, being half the amount usually charged. This being arranged, the defend- 
ant said that he should go and tell Mr. James Baines, of the firm of Baines & 
Co., with whom it seemed he had previously been negociating, that he could not 
have the ship. In the meantime, however, the Messrs. Baines & Co. offered 
£50 more than the sum offered by Messrs. Miller & Thompson, and this induced 
the defendant to break his agreement with those gentlemen, and to repudiate 
the claim for commission by the plaintiffs. The plaintiffs immediately wrote to 
the defendant that they did not understand such conduct as he had been guilty 
of; and it was to vindicate the justice of their claim that they brought the pres- 
ent action. 

Mr. George P. Miller deposed to the arrangement into which the defendant 
had in the first instance entered with them, and to his leaving the office to ar- 
range the commission with the Messrs, Pearce. He also stated that in “laying 
on” ships, verbal agreements were the rule. 

Mr. Boyd, manager to the plaintiffs, deposed to the agreement in reference to 
the payment of the 24 per cent, and to the fact that parole agreements were 
those which were generally entered into in the case of “ laying on” ships, inas- 
much as the undertaking to “Jay on” a ship was not binding in the nature of a 
charter, but an undertaking to freight the ship to the best possible advantage. 
In this instance the Messrs. Miller & Thompson had no hesitation, from the 
character of the “ Sovereign of the Seas,” to guaranty the freight, even though 
it were the large sum of £11,500. 

Mr. Hill, Q. C., urged for the defense, that it was impossible to suppose that 
if such a freight beg to secured the defendant would have been satisfied with 
a parole agreement. It was more reasonable to suppose that no such freight 
had been secured; and no arrangement having been effected with the Messrs. 
Miller & Thompson, the plaintifis could not be considered as entitled to their 
commission. 

No evidence was adduced for the defense. 

The jury immediately returned a verdict for the plaintiffs for the full amount 
claimed—£278 with costs. 


SHIP’S LOG—CAPTAIN’S EVIDENCE. 

A ship’s log, written by the mate, but read by the captain about a week after 
it was written, may be used on a trial by the captain to refresh his memory, 
where the mate is abroad, and it is shown that the matters to which the log re- 
ferred were, on its being seen by the captain, fresh in his mind, and he at that 
time thought the narrative contained in it was correct. Anderson vs, Whalley. 
—19 Law Times Rep., 365. 
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PRINCIPAL AND AGENT~—CONSTRUCTIVE FRAUD——CONSIGNMENT. 


Where A and Co. had induced B to make advances for the purpose of work- 
ing some mines abroad, belonging to C, the produce of which was to be remitted 
to A and Co. as consignees, who were to account to B for the proceeds, it was 
held by the Lord Chancellor (Lord Truro) that A and B could not set up an 
antecedent title to the proceeds of the consignment. Zulueta vs, Vincent.--19 
Law Times Rep., 330. 
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STATR OF THE MONEY MARKET—ACCUMULATION OF SPECIE--BANK EXPANSION—-STATEMENT OF 
THE BANKS IN NEW YORK, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS AND WISCONSIN—PLANS FOR THE ISSUE AND 
TRANSFER OF CAPITAL STOCK—RESUMPTION OF MESSRS. PAGE AND BACON—RECEIPTS OF GOLD 
FROM CALIFORNIA—DEPOSITS AT NEW YORK ASSAY OFFICE, AND DEPOSITS AND COINAGE AT 
PHILADELPHIA AND NEW ORLEANS MINTS—FALLING OFF IN IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES 
—CASH REVENUE AT NEW YORK, BOSTON AND PHILADELPHIA~IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR 
JANUARY--IMPORTS OF DRY GOODS—EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR JANUARY 
—CASH DUTIES RECEIVED AT NEW YORK IN JANUARY~-EXPURTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE~—DE- 
MAND FOR AMERICAN PROVISIONS IN KUROPE. 


THe money market continued to show a gradual relaxation down to the 
middle of February, rates of interest having declined in all sections of the 
country, and capital being more freely offered. The banks continued their ex- 
pansion, and much of the uneasiness which préwailed at the opening of the year 
had passed away. Since the middle of February there has been less buoyancy 
in the money market, the exports of specie having been resumed, although to a 
limited extent, and the demand for money having turned the rates of interest, in 
contracts on long time, in favor of the lender. This reaction is regarded as tem- 
porary, as the imports have fallen off so materially that the indebtedness of the 
country to Europe must have been largely diminished, while the exports have 
not fallen off by any means in the sameratio. If our cotton and breadstuffs are 
still wanted in Europe, as there is every reason to expect they will be, we see 
no cause for any shipments of specie during the current year, beyond the amount 
which it is our interest to spare. It can hardly be expected that we should re- 
tain all of our receipts of California gold, nor do we consider such an accumu- 
lation at all desirable. The addition to our metallic currency of one-half or one- 
third of the $50,000,000 per annum which California furnishes will be al! that 
can be safely left with us, without exciting reckless speculations, and other follies. 

The bank expansion has been most marked in New York, where the loans 
and discounts as well as the specie rapidly augmented. The following will show 
the change from the lowest point, which was the 9th of December :-- 

Loans and 


Date. Capital. Discounts, Specie. Circulation. Deposits, 
Dec, 9, 1854 $48,163,400 $80,593,637 $10,483,501 $7,480,833 $60,278,866 
Dec. 6..... 48,163,400 80,946,664 11,471,841 7,261,111 61,367,098 
Dee. 23..... 48,163,400 80,860,591 11,486,880 6,924,667 58,958,028 
Dee. 30..... 48,168,400 81,653,687 12,076,147 7,075,880 62,828 120 
Jan. 6, 1855 48,000,000 82.244. 706 13,596,968 7,049,982 64,982,158 
Jan. 13..... 48,000,000 83,976,081 15,488,525 6,686,461 67,803,398 
Jan. 20..... 48,000,000 85,447,908 16,372,127 6,681.855 69,647 618 
Jan. 27..... 48,000,000 86,654,657 16,697,260 6,739,823 20,136.618 
Feb. 8..... 48,000,000 88,146,697 17,459,196 7,000,766 72,923,317 
Feb. 10..... 48.000,000 89,862,170 17,124,391 6,969,111 73,794,342 
Feb, 17..... 48,000,000 90,850,031 17,339,085 6,941,606 75,193,636 
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This shows a change in loans and discounts of nearly $10,000,000 in eight 
weeks, an average expansion of over one million per week. We also annex a 
comparative statement of the weekly average of the Boston banks :— 


Ce 
Po acbeinenseromiteeeres 7 







v1 

t 

! January 22. January 29, February 5. February !2, 
i GNRsasecccccdiaxe $32,240,330 $32,244,625 82,246,125 882,247,195 
i Loans and discounts... 49,989,362 50,342,060 50,961,378 51,417,824 
} Nis tak s a cssonnne 8,884,422 | 8,364,861 3,380,798 8,385,605 
i Due from other banks.. 7,927,535 7,504,725 7,470,701 7,206,645 
{ Due to other banks ... 5,988,843 6,022,046 6,118,041 6,336,609 
: eee PEEL CETTE 12,842,131 12,830,032 18,207,450 18,119,752 
j Circulation. .......... 7,246,159 7,148,586 7,086,221 7,045,871 
y This also shows a steady expansion from the opening of the year. 






The following is a statement of the condition of the banks of Massachusetts 
on the 3d February :— 









LIABILITIES, 



















qi 37 City. 131 Country. Total, 
NG dices cede nanoss: aseanss $32.246,125 $25,283,903 $57,530,028 
OG CHOCUIMNION. Ck ee cence oeune 5,788,561 10,639,831 16,373,392 
ee smn ERE. PPOCEUE LE CEE 18,207,450 5,884,367 18,691,817 
Profits on demand...........02+00: 3,808,906 2,198,508 6,007,409 
















MES 0% 0's vanabasds cane ows $54,996,042 $43,506,604 $98,502,646 









RESOURCES. 





37 City. 131 Country. Total. 






4 Notes, bills of exchange, d&c........ $50,961,878 $41,961,448 $92,922,821 
; OG cchnednddn can l cienies 04% 3,380,798 1,012,517 4,393, 315 
Real 0x ea ROE e a 658 866 582,644 1,185,510 


















Pai eas iusto Val (dass $54,996,042 $48,506,604 $98,502,646 


















As compared with the statement for the 4th of Dee. last, this shows a falling 
off in “ notes, &c.,” of $540,818, and an increase of specie of $1,197,060. 






The following is a summary of the liabilities and assets of the Wisconsin 
banks on the Ist January, 1855. Number of banks organized in Wi-con- 
sin, 22 :— 

















RESOURCES, 












BW Totai loans and discounts, except to directors and brokers......... $1,673,629 75 
Due from directors ......cccccc-cccedevecccvcccesccccsccces 74,087 68 
IPG DU ON 6 0.05 5 Kanth de evawescadkbotns os daaneeienne 41,857 04 
RPORNEEN i cu Gie'd iu dn adiened stot sauee te baneae tos 600s okan 1,389 16 
Stocks deposited at par value ......ccccccsecccccsscccccseces 998,485 19 
Stocks not deposited with the State Treasurer ..........eeseee: 45,536 O4 
Promissory notes other than for loans and discounts... .......... 70,580 14 
BPecie . oc ccccescvcscccccsccescscccvccesessceseeccceseseces 820,914 61 
j Cash HLOMS ..ceeererecesereeeeeestsceeeesesensscesseseres 116,653 40 
S ee ee Pp Arey ee er re Pe er Pee Per ee 24,320 57 
- Loss and expense account.....scccee cocccvccscccccccccccees 25,656 27 
4 Bills of solvent banks on hand.,.........cseccsscccccccreseces $41,174 25 
Bills of suspended banks on hand .........ceeecercccvecccvces 8,791 25 
Due from banks, ..0...cccccccvccccccccccccsscccscssncccegs $06,982 50 









ee 


TOURS THON. inc co Gibb We ce beccsbewedsves eve ereeeee $4,079,557 74 
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LIABILITIES. 





RNs Ah shih 6 ONE nia.t0:9 0 0400.09 010-6 0440 eed 40% eee ee ces $1,400,000 00 
Registered notes in circulation .........cccccceccccccesccvecs 740,764 00 
Due to the State Treasurer: . 2... co. ccc cece cces cc cccceseccs 187 50 
Dee depositors on demand... .....0...ccscccsee-secvvccsscecs 1,481,866 74 
als hikes Urn 66 5 0.600. ons +k aa wa N ees o Rae edbws one 455,737 50 





is 6a aces beeedees es cbukbeenaedhesdséests $4,079,557 "4 









Various plans have been suggested for the issue and transfer of the capital 
stock of corporate companies, in order to prevent fraud, but no scheme seems to 
have been devised which meets with general approval. The New York Central 
Railroad Company have brought forward a plan, providing for a separate regis- 
ter and transfer office, but it is cumbrous, and if adopted, must effectually pre- 
vent any considerable activity in the stock at the Board of Brokers. It has been 
suggested that every company issuing stock should provide a separate certificate 
for each share, which should be registered in a State office like a bank note, and 
pass from hand to hand without indorsement, possession being evidence of pro- 
prietorship. This plan has many things in its favor, but it is liable to one or 
two objections, In the first place, the documents for 500 or 1,000 shares of 
stock would be very voluminous, and being useful without indorsement would 
be liable to be stolen. In the next place, this plan would put it out of the 
power of the officers of the company to know their stockholders, as the stock 
would be constantly changing hands without any notice to the company; and 
it would render it impossible for the officers to notify them in case of neces- 
sity, except by general advertisement. It appears to us that a better plan would be 
to establish a general transfer office in each large city in which transfers are to be 
made, where the business for all the railroad and other corporate companies could 
be transacted. This would diminish the expense to each company, while there 
would be all the security to each that such general watchfulness would insure. 
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We noticed in our last the suspension of Messrs. Page & Bacon of St. Louis, : 
a banking house which has enjoyed a credit almost unbounded. We are now t 


happy to be able to add that this house again resumed payment on the 19th, ie 
paying interest and costs of protest on all suspended claims, and going on with 
their regular business to the satisfaction of a large circle of friends. 

The receipts of gold from California continue large, and come forward with 
considerable regularity. The following will show the deposits at the New 
York Assay Office for the month ending January 31, 1855:— 


DEPOSITS OF BULLION, ETC., AT THE ASSAY OFFICE, NEW YORK, 





Deposits of gold. Deposits of silver. 
Foreign coins ..........+++0 esesee $81,000 00 $1,122 00 
Foreign bullion. .........00- ee eeeee 24,000 00 695 73 
United States bullion ...........6. . 4,248,929 86 30,011 97 














$4,348,729 86 $31,829 70 
4,348,729 86 






Total deposits for January..... ¢aemnessba tame dues ° $4,380,559 56 i 
Of the above, there were paid for in Mic dn vachiiavivn 551,021 21 ' 

* ye COU. cic cccse ob 0aale o 3,829,538 35 i 
Amount sent over to Philadelphia mint for coinage .... 4,018,400 24 
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Of the above deposits, $220,000 were in San Francisco mint bars. 

The following will show the business at the Philadelphia and New Orleans 
mints for the same time. The deposits at the Philadelphia mint include the 
$4,018,400 24 sent over from the Assay Office, New York; so that the actual 
deposits were very small :— 


DEPOSITS AND COINAGE AT PHILADELPHIA AND NEW ORLEANS MINTS. 


DEPOSITS FOR JANUARY. 


Gold from California. Total Gold. Silver. Total. 
Philadelphia Mint........ $4,260,800 $4,269,400 $170,000 $4,439,400 
New Orleans Mint....... 65,419 71,826 105,638 177,464 








Total deposits ........ $4,826,219 $4,341,226 $275,688 $4,616,864 


GOLD COINAGE. 








New ORLEANS. PHILADELPHIA, 
Pieces. Value. Pieces. Value. 
MPD oc iSccceshecen Seeeae 5° ‘dese 198,309 $3,966,180 
ES ee Oe tae RR 2 a ae oe ee 47,710 477,100 
Half eagles.......... bec ueteeels “ce wig daw 16,596 82,980 
Quarter eagles......... a ae i guia Ee Ck ek 47,594. 118,985 
NGS ks vabiss coscia’s 30,000 8 oe weer bas coe 
Total gold coinage......... 30,000 $30,000 810,209 = $4,645,245 


SILVER COINAGE, 


ERRATA 110,000 $55,000 24,000 $12,000 
Quarter dollars .......... a edhe Sci Bek ds See 144,000 36,000 
EG yp Orr en LT wre he ee on een 1,420,000 142,000 
Se NE, cava es bt oawe oe 800,000 15,000 780,000 39,000 


Total silver coinage........ 410,000 $70,000 2,368,000 $229,000 














Total coinage .. ........-- 440,000 $100,000 2,678,209 $4,874,245 


The imports into the United States during the last six months show a very 
considerable decline, as compared with the corresponding total for the previous 
year. This decline may be seen in the following statement of the duties re- 
ceived at the six principal ports for the last six months in each of the last two 
years :— 


CASH REVENUE RECEIVED AT 





cn -— BOSTON, oe, ET ameanae NEW YORK.—-———~ c—~PHILADELPHIA.—~ 


1853, 1854, 1853, 1854, 1853, 1854, 
July... $632,165 $765,698 $4,648,922 $4,061,071 $530,091 $489,274 
August. 855,471 921,542 4,653,898 5,221,711 541,236 = 609,196 
Sept... 845,089 684,016 4,287,890 8,448,021 522,240 = 428,616 
Oct..... 531,338 570,773 2,716,183 2,411,900 208,420 152,184 
Nov.... 688,549 498448 = 2.650,959 1,756,640 = 812,653 219,840 
Dec.... 500,787 887,599 2,964,860 =—-:1,576,848 476,158 + —:103,168 











Total. 4,003,399 8,825,056 21,872,712 18,476,239 3,355,798 2,102,772 
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7—~-BALTIMORE—-—. -—-OHARLESTON.—, -—-NEW ORLEANS.--—~ 


183. 1854, 1853, 1854, 1853, 1854, 
July..... weieei $47,157 $80,548 $21,401 $22,566 $141,560 $57,301 
Auguat........ 121,559 143,730 82,405 15,015 85,333 95,007 
September...... 93,957 116,441 64,472 41,822 238,219 212,759 
October ..... fa 64,114 70,137 36,318 35,709 241,240 192,182 


November ..... 47,277 69,658 40,485 43,812 287,784 338,369 
December ..... 78,668 59,671 $2,314 50,316 245,362 224,788 











Total....... 467,736 460,184 217,399 209,210 1,289,498 1,116,251 


The total at the above six ports for the last six months is $26,189,742, 
against $30,506,528 for the corresponding period of 1853—showing a deeline of 
$4,316,786 in cash revenue, which would make the falling off in the imports 
equal about $17,247,000. This decline was chiefly towards the close of the 
year, and has continued in January in a much greater ratio. 

The receipts for duties at the custom-house, in Philadelphia, for the month 
of January, show a falling off of $200,000, as compared with the corresponding 
month last year, and an increase of $70,000, as compared with the same month 
in 1853. Annexed are the figures :— 








Be Pee ee eee eee eeeeeree seer eeswenee $337,457 40 
* ROOG is haibeid s cb viewdase caeidaig eds ccccnces te eareleuns 539,292 76 
Le sith «cngpiwieni ss ninss¢-0ee cake eer 267,010 25 
Revenue collected in Boston for the month ending January $1, 1855.. 678,185 28 
Collected for the month ending January 31,1854 .......s.eeeeeees 882,580 62 
Decrease in Boston..... eg No kh i a gu ain whi hw $154,395 39 


The total imports at New York for January are $6,661,972 less than for 
January, 1854; $495,143 less than for the same month of 1853; and only 
$1,933,730 more than for the same month of 1852, as will appear from the an- 
nexed statement :— 


FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK IN JANUARY. 











Entered for consumption..... $8,584,311 $11,563,405 $15,651,415 $8,370,259 
Entered for warehousing ..... 1,281,594 642,279 2,271,956 3,254,654 
BOD oo ona sath 040600 1,041,456 1,202,288 1,395,063 1,230,680 
Specie and bullion........... 104,736 33,048 289,865 90,284 





Total entered at the port..... $11,012,097 $13,440,970 $19,607,799 $12,945,827 
Withdrawn from warehouse. . 1,584,652 1,536,865 2,889,516 2,057,931 

The total amount thrown upon the market at New York in January, shows a 
still greater decline than the total entered at the port, the entries for ware- 
housing having largely increased, while the withdrawals materially declined, 
The greatest portion of the falling off in imports has been in dry goods, as will 
appear from the following comparative summary :— 


FOREIGN MERCHANDISE, EXCLUSIVE OF SPECIE, ENTERED AT NEW YORK IN THE MONTH 
OF JANUARY, 


1852. 1853. 1854. 1855. 


Dry goods ..... cecseeess++ $7,927,876 $8,564,818 $10,232,470 $5,630,398 
General merchandise ....... 2,979,985 4,843,104 9,085,964 7,225,150 











we! 
Total imports........ -ee- $10,907,361 $18,407,922 $19,318,484 $12,855,543 
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We have given above the classification of the entire imports; we now annex 
a statement showing the classification of the dry goods :— 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK IN JANUARY, 
ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION. 


1852. 1853. 1854. 1855. 


Manufactures of wool ..... te FRE $1,806,822 $1,614,872 $1,671,251 $989,922 
Manufactures of cotton ........... 1,808,452 1,748,168  2.626,816 983,081 
Manufactures of silk ............. 2,970,633 8,883,165 2,972,981 1,012,621 
Manufactures TUR sn cs ediwiews 569,161 870,460 972,844 584,491 
Miscellaneous dry goods.......... 451,248 478,461 681,872 472,775 





Total. ............sese0000+ $6,605,811 $8,089,626 $8,875,764 $4,042,890 


WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE. 


1858. 1853. 1854. 1855. 


Manufactures of wool $214,102 $117,711 $281,406 118,323 
Manufactures of cotton .......... 280,601 165,387 443,056 265,530 
Manufactures of silk 291,886 836,582 506,483 269,487 
Manufactures of flax ...... Stes 121,685 29,965 121,618 95,918 
Miscellaneous dry goods 22,820 75,096 34,676 81,519 





cecescese $930,544 $724,741 $1,887,234 $900,727 
Add entered for consumption...... 6,605,811 8,089,626 8,875,764 4,042,890 





Total thrown on the market... $7,536,355 $8,814,867 $10,262,998 $4,943,617 


ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING. 


1852. 1853. 1854. 1855. 


Manufactures of wool ... . $184,111 $72,951 289,510 $307,316 
Manufactures of cotton 208,856 103,491 571,470 547,935 
Manufactures of silk ............0. 837,875 233,759 882,693 $48,842 
Manufactures of flax............-- 66,839 11,516 154,213 227,871 
Miscellaneous dry goods . 24,402 58,475 8,820 155,539 





$1,321,565 $475,192 $1,856,706 $1,587,505 
Add entered for consumption...... 6,605,811 8,089,626 8,875,764 4,042,890 





Total entered at the port ..... $7,927,376 $8,564,818 $10,232,470 $5,630,393 


The above shows that the total receipts of dry goods in the month of Janu- 
ary were $4,602,077 less than for the same month of last year; $2,934,425 
less than for January, 1853, and $2,296,983 less than for the same month of 
1852. This decline is greatest in silks, which have fallen off 60 per cent as com- 
pared with last year; cottons have declined over 50, and woolens and linens 
also show a material reduction. We annex a condensed summary which will 
show at a glance the comparative receipts of each class of goods :— 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY. 


1853. 1854. 185). 
Manufactures of wool .......cccccceeees $1,687,328 $1,910,761 $1,297,238 
Manufactures of cotton 1,846,659 3,198,286 1,531,016 
3,616,924 3,355,674 
881,976 1,127,057 
581,936 640,692 


$8,564,818 $10,232,470 
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While the imports have thus fallen off, the exports continue unexpectedly 
large, corn and meat provisions having been largely shipped. . 

The exports of specie have declined, but the exports of merchandise have 
slightly increased, the total, exclusive of specie, being $50,722 in excess of the 
large shipments for the same month of last year; $2,596,589 greater than for 
the same month of 1853, and $3,091,284 greater than for the same time in 1852. 
The following eomparison embraces each of the items named :— 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY. 


1852. 1853. 1854. 185). 


Domestic produce.............. $2,419,296 $2,990,624 $5,304,203 $4,996,787 
Foreign merchandise (free)...... 26,693 42,574 71,524 458,091 
Foreign merchandise (dutiable).. . 358,244 265,730 469,068 440,639 
Specie STURT. CL UEP TREE eee 2,868,958 417,679 1,845,682 156,398 





Total exports ............++- $5,673,191 $4,046,607 $7,690,477 $6,051,915 
Total, exclusive of specie ..... 2,804,283 8,298,928 5,844,795 5,895,517 


The cash revenue has of course declined, and the total is smaller than for any 
January since 1849, as will be seen from the annexed comparison :— 


CASH DUTIES RECEIVED AT NEW YORK IN JANUARY. 


Duties, Years, Duties. 
$1,475,055 7§ $3,511,610 
1,422,554 6 : 2,600,662 
2,282,638 5: 35 E 3,311,187 3 
1,898,024 1: é 4,379,285 : 
2,948,925 § SBE 2,560,038 


We also annex a comparative summary showing the shipments of certain 
leading articles of domestie produce from New York to foreign ports from Jan- 
uary Ist to February 28th:— 


1854. 1855. 1854. 185). 
Ashes—-pots......bbls 670 1,164| Naval stores.....bbls 59,778 74,614 
pearls . 175 158 | Oils—whale.....galls 12,949 15,958 
Beeswax. ...... +. 89,806 25,600 sperm....... 87,0338 655,468 
Breadstuffs— TagGS 6G Gu 2,515 2,562 
Wheat flour . . bbls, 83,233 linseed ....... 317 304 
Rye flour ........ 2,06 7,605 

Corn meal........ b 8,605 | Provisions—— 

Wheat ......bush. 26,160} Pork.........bbls 9179 30,441 
Bv6 ieensvee. © 163,686 6400) Beef. cs ccccc.css | 10988 168K 
Oe 8,088 4,196|} Cut meats.....lbs. 1,423,809 4,294.444 
BAPIOT sevccesks. eahs vase Butter .....-+0.-. 256,190 96,268 
Corn .......-02+- 610,825 575,233) Cheese, .» 478,591 663,479 
Candles—-mold...boxes 9,712 6,703; Lard....e». 1,334,675 2,249,413 
sperm 665 1,285 | Rice ... , 6,244 2,408 
8,498 1,686 | Tallow... s, 228,977 407,489 
89,328 26,697 Tobacco, crude. ..pkgs 5,792 5,894 
1,158 1.592 | Do. manufactured.lbs. 214,565 370,430 
ne NE Pee eee 102 2471) Whalebone, 128,205 29,105 
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The above shows a very important change in many particulars, The ship- 
ments of flour have largely declined, owing to its scarcity at the sea-board. 
The exports of wheat have declined in a still greater proportion, the supply at 
New York not having been large enough for the home consumption. ‘The ship- 
ments of Indian corn have been nearly as large. In provisions, however, the in- 
if crease has been very great, and fully sufficient to balance the decline in cereals. 
i This demand for our beef and pork in Europe will not be confined to the con- 
ti tinuance of the present war. Hitherto there has been much prejudice to over- 

come, and our packers have not always understood the best method of hitting 
the foreign taste. There must eventually be a large consumption abroad of this 
description of American produce. 















NEW YORK COTTON MARKET FOR MONTH ENDING FEBRUARY 23. 





PREPARED FOR THE MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE BY UHLHORN & FREDERICKSON, BROKERS&, NEW YORK, 


fi Since the close of our last monthly report, (January 19th,) an advance ‘of nearly 
half a cent per pound on middling and grades beyond has been obtained, the market 
i at this advance being quite steady with but little variation for some three wecks. 
ij Towards the end of the month, however, under less favorable foreign advices, the 

market became easier, and a portion, to the extent of a quarter of a cent of the 
above improvement, was lost. The sales from store during the month have been un- 
i usually small, and there has been, and continues to be, much difficulty in purchasing 
for spinners’ requirements, and in executing continental orders. Our stock, although 
somewhat larger than last month, consists of a large portion of grades below middling, 
and is likewise very deficient in New Orleans and Mobile qualities. Such is the difli- 
culty in procuring the necessary grades required for the above demands, that many 
orders, which have generally been filled here, have gone South. The trans/tu trade, 
during the month, has fallen off in importance, and one of its evils is observable in our 
present meager assortment of cottons on hand and for sale. That a correct anc hon- 
orable course of trade may be carried on under what is termed “transitu” there is no 
doubt, but it must be surrounded by other and more comprehensive guaranties than it 
at present enjoys, before it obtains that confidence with the public which its magnitude 
demands. 

Under favorable foreign advices, induced by the prospect of peace negotiations 
being resumed, an advance of from one-fourth to three-eighths per pound was obtained 
for the week ending January 26th. The sales were estimated at four thousand bales, 
the market closing quietly at the following quotations :— 


























PRICES ADOPTED JANUARY 26TH FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES:— 
Florida, Mobile. N.O. & Texas. 










Upland. 






i Ordinary... ...ccecsccvcsscsseces 7% 7} Ps 8 
R Middling .......s0.ee008 wesete 8} 8} 9 94 
fe Middling fair............0+..005 94 9% 10 10} 
; FOP 6 ions odes cccssvccssccscoes 10 10} 10} il 











With less on sale, and advices of 4d. advance in Liverpool, our market was }c. a jc. 
up at the close of the week ending February 2d. The sales, however, did not exceed 
3,500 bales, and holders not pressing, owing to emall arrivals, the demand was prin- 
cipally confined to our own trade, at the annexed rates :— 
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PRICES ADOPTED FEBRUARY 2D FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES :— 
Upland. Florida, Mobile. N.O. & Texas. 














Me Vadeae'eyedsecee’ sane 72 73 8 8} 
Middling.......secccesseeeece 8 9 Pd 94 
Middling fair.......0...ceesse0. 9% 10 104 104 
PO 6 cldbeviiniks. ee eereeeene 1} 104 102 ll 










For the week ending February 9th there was more offering, but with less inclination 
to buy, prices declined $c. per pound, with the exception of Mobile and New Orleans 
qualities, which the demand from our own spinners sustained, owing to their scarcity. 
The sales amounted to five thousand bales, one half to the trade, the balance for export 
and on speculation. Market closed quiet at the following :— 









PRICES ADOPTED FEBRUARY 9TH FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES :— 





Upland. Florida. Mobile. N.O. & Texas. 








Si 0 Foe didic c hedvtevivieds 7% ve? 8 8+ 
SR aetneeeaed) td evewase . 8} 84 ot 9} 
TE uk dct consae sey es 93 gf 104 104 
DUP RW ee sENeeeeseseesseseeues 108 10% 11 







The Asia’s advices with the breaking up of the British ministry, together with a 
reduction in limits on foreign orders, and heavy failures, gave much irregularity to 
prices, and a decline of fully 3c. per pound, on all grades, was observable, for the 
week ending February 16th. There was likewise an almost total suspension of for- 
warding to the Eastward, on account of ice and snow, and, in consequence, our market 
felt the absence of the spinning demand—which the large business reported in transi- 
tu failed to relieve. The sales for the week we estimate at 3,500 bales, closing quiet 










slime remrtneeeii ti errant ne eae TEE eC 
the AF - ie < . P acta tatters eniaeen neem maeemene ee ne een ee 


at the following rates :— 
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PRICES ADOPTED FEBRUARY 16TH FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES:— 
Mobile. N.O. & Texas, 





Florida, 





Upland. 







Ordinary...csssscccccccccese ve it 7 Fs 8 
Middling eeeeeee eee eer ee eeeeeee 84 83 9 94 : 
Middling fair ........ceeeeeeees og 93 10 102 


TE ivasnn itis Khaw kane ek aes 












For the week ending February 23d the sales foot up six thousand bales. An active 
demand for the home trade and some little inquiry for export, caused a better feeling 
in the fore part of the week; but at the close the market exhibited less firmness, 
without avy quotable decline. The Bultic’s advices, which came to hand on the 21st» 
seem to infer that a vigorous continuation of the war was decided upon, at least the 
prospects of an early peace are very much diminished under the ministry of Viscount 
Palmerston. The accounts otherwise tend to a material change in the price of the 
great staple. The decrease in receipts as compared with the last two years, and the 
probable ultimate yield, may, however, sustain prices until a more peaceful time, Our 
market closes quiet at the following rates :— 
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PRICES ADOPTED FEBRUARY 23D FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES :— 





Upland, Florida, Mobile. N. O, & Texas, 







Ordinary. ......sececceceees we T¢ 7% 8 
Middling.......+.005 ibe oe 88 9 93 ue 
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THE GOLD PRODUCTIONS OF THE MINES IN CALIFORNIA. 


HINDRANCES TO MINING IN 1853—GOLD MANIFESTED BY STEAMERS IN 1853 anv 1854—DeEposiTs oF 
GOLD AT BRANCH MINT IN SAN FRANCISCO SINCE IT WENT INTO OPERATION—DEPOSITS OF GOLD AT 
THE MINT—TOTAL PRODUCT OF THE MINES OF CALIFORNIA—QUARTZ MINING IN 1854—INVESTMENTS 
IN WORKS FOR ARTIFICIAL CONVEYANCE OF WATER; ETC, 

The mining interests of California appear to have suffered much during the year 
1854 from the scarcity of water. According to a carefully prepared statement pub- 
lished in the Placer Times, from which we derive the facts and figures below, it seeins 
that at an early season the river diggings were abandoned, because of the sudden rise 
of the streams, and the appearance of the rainy season having commenced with the 
prospect of continuance. The work was not oaly suspended, but the works removed 
or disarranged to such an extent as to preclude a return to the rivers the present win- 
ter. But the rains were of short continuance, and the succeeding drought was greater 
than ever before known in the mines. So far did the rivers recede, that even much of 
the ditch property was found to be for the time useless. This state of things curtailed 
the amount of gold usually realized, and materially lessened the exports. 

From the following comparative statement it will be seen that notwithstanding 
these adverse circumstances, the mines have yielded well the present year, there be- 
ing but a deficiency, when we consider the amount deposited at the mint for coinage, 
of about $53,000 less than the product of 1853. For the last two months of the year 
1854, the mint has been nearly inactive, owing to a deficiency of acids for refining, 
and this fact has not only lessened the amount which would otherwise have been de- 
posited, but should be taken into consideration in an estimate of the amount of gold 
in the country. During those two months, the amount deposited for parted and un- 
parted bars, and not included in the amount deposited for coinage, was about 65,262 
ounces, equal in value to $1,208,357. By adding this amount, therefore, to the gross 
amount manifested by steamers, and the amount deposited for coinage, we have a total 
of treasure produced during the year equal to $57,715,992, or an excess over last year 
of $1,155,423. 

GOLD MANIFESTED AT SAN FRANCISCO BY STEAMERS FOR THE YEARS 1853 anp 1854. 
1853. 184. 1853 18. 

January 16.... $1,744,899 $1,729,532 1.... $2,462,488 $2,159,318 

February 1.... 2,480,000 1,755,488 16.... 2,248,094 2,155,898 

.-+- 2,890,558 2,081,729 | September 1.... 2,416,709 2,883,551 

2,066,338 1,540,647 *: 16.... 2,198,864 1,951,456 

2,419,400 1,816,724 wees 2,559,636 2,801,788 

2,234,808 2,206,789 wees 2,653,515 1,868,331 

2,596,560 2,312,494) November 1.... 2,755,064 2,469,405 

2,180,738 2,149,681 wees 2,608,894 2,548,598 

2,511,986 2,347,444] December 1.... 2,428,789 2,707,128 

2,604,583 2,685,615 * wees 2,871,873 2,081,001 

2,223,870 2,245,213 | January wees 3,992,702 1,800,000 

2,004,149 2,067,876 — 

2,128,052 1,966,953 56,560,529 51,282,595 

The decrease according to the preceding statement amounts to $5,277,974. The 
amount for December, 1854, is partly estimated. 

To effect this deficiency we have the amount deposited at the Branch Mint at San 
Francisco for coinage, since that establishment went into operation (as before stated in 
the Jerchants’ Magaziue) in April, 1854. 
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GOLD DEPOSITED FOR COINAGE AT MINT IN SAN FRANCISCO, 
Gross weight, Value, Gross weight. Value. 
April.....0z. 36,393.09 $667,991 25 eee oz, 53,049.25 $1,124,938 42 
May........ 48,888.22 776,322 60)| October..... 25,829.86 456,087 53 
June....... 23,853.76 437,629 02 November .. 8,876.98 159,479 41 
July .....-- 25,104.72 457,775 10| December... 5,530.00 102,805 40 
August...... 56,580.62 1,042,511 95| 
a eeveees oe eccecceees OZ 278,605.99 $5,225,040 38 


Add to this amount for bars, during November and December, 1854, 65,262.54 
ounces, valued at $1,208,857 00, and we have a total of 343,368.53 ounces, valued at 
$6,488,397 38. 











RECAPITULATION. 

Gold manifested by steamers..........esseeseeseesseceees seveee $51,282,595 

EE COMES Ki cn ivccsconbavcdshencnes sdenseusveceee 5,225,010 

Deposited N ovember and December for bars, and ‘yet unrefined...... 1,208,357 
Total ee ee ee ee ee ee eeeae eee eee ee eee eee ee eter eee eeeeene ee $57,715,992 

Gold manifested in 1858.. Po en bak weatsaad6 an. 6 nin 4.0 heen an 56,560,599 
Balance in favor of 1854 ...... iia wae Sedans dhe dcvecdbens $1,155,423 


The operations of the Mint from the 8d April to the 30th November, were as fol- 
lows :— 


DEPOSITS. 
Value deposited for unparted bars ..........ceeceeseeeeeeces .- $5,263,623 29 
Value deposited for — MS iii vee’ SRS Shiai Peha : 5,863 16 
Total deposits. . (Uehee Nea teen cascades ne or ee re OZ. 564,784.38 
Value of same... eae Lemme kh awe minis ede ae oawues . $10,834,101 33 

COINAGE, 
Double oa. bin ddale Wee's . $2,616,360 | Quarter eagles .......... $615 
7” cine d « 06s ere 1,238,260 | One dollar pieces ...... a 14,632 
0” ee 1,340 a 
eee an ces dheaieheknwie ide ewan (ae eel ere $3,871,207 


Within a few days of the close of December, 1854, the Mint resumed refining, and 
as ample supplies at that time were on their way to the Mint, it will be able to pro- 
gress without interruption. 


GOLD PRODUCT OF THE MINES OF CALIFORNIA SINCE THEIR DISCOVERY. 





Previous to 1851, assumed from statistics of the Philadelphia Mint. . $63,915,376 

Manifested My Ohonmiare, BOGE ic ngs s. 000 eevvncecs oo0ces cneedes 84,492,624 

ag EBSD sun ve veces woe ccevcccecceeceeces . 45,559,177 

i LBBB... oc ccevccscccccccecveres se ececee . 56,560,569 

:n “ 1854, to December 28d........-000+. nevees 50,032,865 

. probably OE oss shake 064 bs eana dan a coe 1,249,730 
Deposited for coinage at Branch Mint at San Francisco previous to No- 

PONE BO AGG. ois 0d:cgs cn esis Kbcvseviacie dr cews coccece 5,122,535 
Deposited for coinage for month of December, 1854, about.......0+- 102,305. 
Deposited for bars, ‘November and December ...... dhikskndabeaaiee 1,208,347 
Add probable amount in hands of passengers for 4 years at $10,090,000 

POP AMGUM . 6 cesses ‘cocccecs Perr rerr rr tT ee rer cheawaae a 40,000,000 

Total amount, probably ........+..200- Ses es Us ed dees ke aces eee 


In the foregoing estimate no account is taken of the amount of uncoined gold in 
the hands of miners, or lying on general deposit with the various express agents and 
bankers, It is the opinion of those who have made inquiries on the subject, that the 
amount thus retained in the country is fully up to three millions of dollars. Nor is 
the amount shipped by sailing vessels included, an omission caused by our inability to 
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ascertain the proportion which dust bears to coin in such shipments. The shipments 
of treasure to China, Manilla, Calcutta, Valparaiso, and Honolulu, the present year, 
foot up about $853,000. 

According to the authority above quoted, the quartz mining during 1854 has been 
more successfully prosecuted than at any previous period. We quote from the review 
of the Placer Times as follows :— 


“From Shasta, Nevada, El Dorado, and Amador, we have reliable data respecting 
the operations of fourteen mines—one in Shasta, five in Nevada, and four each in El 
Dorado and Amador. They present the following aggregates of investinents, receipts, 
and expenditures :— 

IN ib Gai b's du dn ts heSN a wes 00 ds C440 Resa ‘ $793,000 


Receipts over and above expenditures...........0seeeeeeeeeeeecees 1,483,001 
Expenditures ........ $40944006604065 400486 507,509 


“In addition to these there are thirty-one mines which have continued in active ope- 
ration for the year ending December Ist, 1854, in the counties of Nevada, F1 Dorado, 
Amador, Calaveras, Plumas; Sierra, Shasta, Siskiyou, and Klamath, which from the 
known investments of the year preceding, give an additional investment of $884,000. 
There is good reason for the supposition that these mines have been doing a fair busi- 
ness, and we think it would not be unsafe to assume that their gross receipts have 
been fully 50 per cent on the capital invested, a calculation much below what would 
be warranted by the figures reported above. But assuming the per centage named, 
we would have, for the whole number of mines, (including those definitely heard 
from)— 

Investments, Gross receipts. Total capital and product. 
$1,127,000 $2,157,510 £3,284,510 

“In still further addition, there had been in different parts of the State, up to De- 
cember Ist, 1854, fifteen other quartz mines commenced and in active operation, with 
an aggregate capital of $558,000, and of this number four had been in operation about 
six months, From some of these we have returns which present very flattering pros- 
pects, but as one full year is necessary to establish the character of a mine for per- 
manency, we have omitted giving the figures in this place. 

“In regard to the foregoing figures we would state that they rather represent the 
winimum than the maximum of investments and receipts, as it is an object with us to 
uvoid those extravagant estimates that have heretofore been indulged in by others, in 
relation to this subject. 

“One of the great avenues to wealth presented to the enterprising in California is 
afforded by investments in works designed for the artificial conveyance of water, for 
mining and other purposes, The following will give an idea of the extent and im- 
portance of some of those works. Our figures may be considered as close approxi- 
mates, having been derived from the books of the companies, and representing, as 
they do, actual cash values. We confine ourselves to seven of the principal counties. 

No. of No. of 
Counties. companies, miles, Valuation. 
Amador .....cccccccccccccccccccecessccevess 15 129 $298 000 
Cs nds cake sae 4p kensen veeneiae ns 12 165 897,000 
ET DURE. 0 ccc e ccccosseceseecsveccsesceecs 10 173 880,000 
Nevada... cescccccscccscecccecccseseseessens 27 210 412,000 


CUO ois iin ne thd hacdned aes tien nite dwun ll 160 867,000 
ee rerccerccesecs 14 137 180.000 


Tuolumne ..... EE Sth Es or ee ry 20 185 446,000 


—-— —_ 


Webeh ovcck idcver wdisins di DN 109 1,159 $2,480,000 
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OF THE CIRCULATION OF SMALL NOTES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


We publish below the several sections of “An act to suppress the circulation of 
small notes as a currency in the District of Columbia.” This act, which was passed 
early in December, 1854, and approved by the President of the United States on the 
27th of that month, does not take effect until the Ist day of November, 1855 :— 


Be it enacted by the Senate aud House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That if any person or persons, body politic or cor- 
porate, within the District of Columbia, shall make, emit, issue, utter, sign, draw, or 
indorse any bank note, promissory note, or any instrument of writing, for the payment 
or delivery of money, or other valuable thing, or of anything purporting to be a val- 
uable thing, of a less amount than five dollars, to be used as a paper currency, or as 
a circulating medium, either as money, or in lieu of money or of any other currency, 
every such person, and every member, officer, or agent of such body politic or corpo- 
rate concerned in or assenting to such making, emitting, issuing, uttering, signing, 
drawing, or indorsing as aforesaid, for any of the purposes aforesaid, shall forfeit and 
pay the sum of ten dollars for each and every such bank note, promissory note, or 
instrument of writing so made, izsued, emitted, uttered, signed, drawn, or indorsed— 
one-half to the use of any person who shall sue therefor, and the other half to the 
county of Washington, District of Columbia. And on the trial of any such cause, if 
the promissory note, bank note, or other instrument in question, be in part or in the 
whole printed or engraven, it shall be deemed sufficient evidence of an intention to 
put the same in circulation in violation of this act, unless the contrary be shown. 


Seo. 2. That it shall be unlawful for any person or persons, body politic or corpo- 
rate, to pass, or offer to pass, within the District of Columbia, any bauk note, prom- 
issory note, or any instrument in writing of a less denomination or amount than five 
dollars, either as money, or in lieu of money or of any other currency, and any other 
person or persons, and every member, officer, or agent of such body politic or corpo- 
rate, violating the provisions of this section, shall forfeit and pay a sum of not less 
than five, nor more than ten dollars for every such offense—one-half to the use of the 
person who shall sue therefor, and the other half to the use of the county of Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia. 


Src. 8. That any person or persons, body politic or corporate, holdiog any such 
bank note, promissory note, or instrument in writing, may present the same for pay- 
ment to the person or persons, body politic or corporate, that made, emitted, issued, 
uttered, signed, drew, or indorsed the same, and if upon such presentment the person 
or persons, body politic or corporate, that made, emitted, issued, uttered, signed, 
drew, or indorsed the same, neglect or refuse to redeem the same in gold or silver, 
such party so neglecting or refusing shall forfeit and pay the sum of twenty dollars 
for each and every such bank note, promissory note, or instrument in writing so pre- 
sented, and payment thereof neglected or refused as aforesaid, to the use of the 
— or persons, body politic or corporate holding and presenting the same as afore- 
said. 

Sxc. 4. That each and every forfeiture under the foregoing provisions of this act 
shall be recovered in an action of debt before any justice of the peace in the District 
of Columbia, ia the name of any person who shall sue therefor; and jurisdiction is 
hereby expressly given to each and every justice of the peace in the District of Colum- 
bia to try and adjudicate each and every such case. 


Sec. 5. That all contracts, whether written or verbal, hereafter made, to pay or 
deliver money or any valuable thing, or thing purporting to be a valuable thing, the 
consideration whereof may be either wholly or in part any paper currency or circu- 
lating medium under five dollars, or other paper or currency prohibited by this act, 
shall be deemed and held to be illegal and void ; and the person or persons suing on 
such contract shall have no remedy in any court of law or equity, and in any suit 
brought on such contract, it shall be competent for the defendant, under the general 
issue, or any appropriate special plea, to offer evidence of the nature or of the consid- 
eration of the contract so sued on, and on the defendant’s making oath that he or she 
has not evidence sufficient to prove the nature or consideration of such contract, it 
shall be the duty of the court before which such suit may be brought to require the 
plaintiff or plaintifis, or either or any of them, to be sworn to testify the truth in re- 
gard to the transaction ; and if the plaintiff or plaintiffs shall not be present at the 
trial, to compel the attendance of such plaintiff or plaintiffs as a witness or witnesses, 
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and to postpone or continue the cause until such attendance can be procured; and if 
after the whole evidence shall have been beard, it shall appear that the consideration, 
either in whole or in part, of the contract was such paper currency or circulating me- 
dium prohibited by this act, judgment shall be rendered for the defendant or defend- 
ants, and for costs against the plaintiff or plaintiffs. 

Seo. 6. That if any merchant, hotelkeeper, shopkeeper, grocer, commission mer- 
chant, or insurance agent, any owner or driver of a hackney carriage, omnibus, cart, 
wagon, or dray, any huckster, butcher, auctioneer, livery-stable keeper, any owner or 
keeper of a billiard-table or ten-pin alley, any pawnbroker, any manager or agent of 
theatrical or other amusements, any hawker or pedler transacting business under a 
license granted by the corporation of the city of Washington or of Georgetown, in the 
District of Columbia, or any other person or persons transacting business under such 
license, shall either receive or pay out any paper under the denomination of five dol- 
lays, or any other paper not payable in specie on demand, so prohibited as aforesaid, 
it shall be the duty of the attorney of the United States for the District of Columbia 
to sue out process in the nature of a seire facias, or to institute other suitable pro- 
ceedings in the circuit court of the District of Columbia against such offender or 
offenders, returnable to the said court immediately, if said court be then sitting, or to 
the next term of said court, if there be then a vacation of the terms of said court, re- 
quiring such offenders to show cause why his, her, or their license aforesaid shall not 
be forfeited ; and on proof exhibited to said court of such receiving or paying out of 
euch probibited paper as aforesaid, said court shall forfeit, annul, and vacate such |i- 
cense, and no other license for any purpose shall be granted to such offender or offend- 
ers until one year thereafter shall have passed and expired. 

Sxc. 7. That it shall be the duty of the marshal of the District of Columbia, and of 
every constable of said District, to give information to some justice of the peace in 
said District, of every violation of this law which may come to his knowledge. 

Sec. 8. That on the trial of any cause other than a criminal prosecution under the 
provisions of this act, it shall be lawtul for the court before whom such cause is peud- 
wg to cause to be brought before suid court and examined as a witness, any defendant 
to any such suit, his agent or employer, touching the matters and things in contro- 
versy, 2nd to employ such process to effect the object aforesaid as is usual in other cases. 

Sze. 9. That this act shall be in force from and after the first day of November 
next, and that so much and such parts of all former acts as may be repugnant to this 
act be, and the same are hereby repealed. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COUNTERFEITING, 

Mr. Finlayne, of Cincinnati, a daguerreotypist, has recently made several photo- 
giaphic copies of bank-notes, which far surpass, in the perfection of their details, any- 
thing which has ever been done¢ in the old way of counterfeiting ; and when carefully 
taken on proper bank-note paper, we are informed they defy detection, either by the 
unaided eye or by microscopic inspection, A correspondent of the Zribune, writing 
from Cincinnati, says :— 

One of these photographs, from a $10 bill, was deposited by Mr. S., with other bills, 
in the Life and Trust Company, and was received without suspicion. He then in- 
formed them that there was a bad bill among them ; the money was reinspected, and 
he was positively assured that it was all good, and requested to point out the defective 
bill; he did so, and after a general examination by the officers present the bill was 
again pronounced good. Another trial was made by presenting a photographic copy 
of a bill at the principal banking houses. At the banks of Smead, Collard & Hughes, 
Gregory & Ingulsbee, and some others, the photograph was received, and, after care- 
ful inspection, provounced a good bill, A still more rigid test was made by present- 
ing photographs and genuine bills to Mr. Booth and other bank-note engravers. After 
the most careful inspection they were unable to detect the photographic counterfeit, 
for, as I have observed, the minutest details are perfect under microscopic scrutiny. 

It is not only our currency that is assailed by this art, but everything depending on 
the human pen is liable to counterfeiting. One’s autograph may be at any time 
affixed to a check, promissory note, will, deed, letter of credit, or recommendation, or 
any number of autographs may be affixed to any document the operator may please— 
the autographs being so perfect, that the writer himself could not detect an error. 
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It is needless for engravers to increase their skill, as every step they take in ad- 
vance is followed with mathematical accuracy by photography, which copies the re: 
. brown backs ei the notes as easily as their faces. gir y there may ~_ art 
of printing in colors in great variety, on rare r, whic hy will not be 
able to rival., I think ide should otter a sul for the aineorey at vine peculiar 
species of paper, the manufacture to be kept secret, and to be devoted exclusively to 

e issue of bank-notes, 

Under present circumstances an immense amount of fraudulent money may be 
issued before the public are duly on their guard. Science and Art must give us new 
safeguards, There are but two methods of detection of which I have any knowledge 
at present; they are furnished by chemistry and by psychometry, neither of which 
a probably be brought to bear against bills so apparently perfect in all their de- 
tails. 

The chemical test is based on the fact that the black color of the photographic pic- 
ture being derived from a preparation of silver, its ground is necessarily different from 
the inks used by the engraver and the writer; various tests may be devised by good 
chemists. I would merely mention one; the photographic picture is immediately 
destroyed or turned white by washing it with a solution of corrosive sublimate. 


RR eee 


CONDITION OF THE BANKS OF OHIO IN 1855. 


We condense from the last official statement of the auditor of the condition of the 
banks of that State near the Ist of January, 1855 :— 


LIABILITIES, 
Independent Branches State Old Free 
Banks—9. Bank—37. Banks—1, Banks—10. 
Capital ME. i. te tannins ace $706,840 $4,104,500 $511,000 &715.6490 
Circulation. .... os cowie 870,025 6,619,922 580,555 
Safety fund........2+.. St nwue 757,924 88,467 $82,218 
Due to banks ; seen 92,217 850,755 459,868 46,867 
Due to depositors.......+es0e05 826,382 2,621,144 996,498 
Surplus fund........... mre 88,960 620,380 P 
Bills payable 25,508 80,355 
Discount, ete 89,492 2,294 
Dividends........... ive dee daw 15.389 126,416 
Other liabilities......... xeegnie’ 92,051 135,589 





Total. ......cccccseccceeee $3,515,802 $14,676,726 $2,018,735 $2,623,354 
RESOURCES, 


Bills discounted...........se+++- $1,598,400 $9,388,885 $1,298,645 $1,292,907 
Specie iatevbaane Badvened ovees 145,099 1,395,931 27,757 120,718 
Notes of other banks... 129,584 485,215 181,753 159,208 
Due by other banks............- 109,576 690,149 103,235 122,998 
Eastern deposits.......e+eeeee+ ; 1,284,859 513,637 
ee ery ee 7 62,498 9,531 
State bonds,...... sigte dstehliiiant 790 renee 658,347 
Safety fund, ....cccoccccossees ae 822,100 

a ee reer es 192,671 

Other resources. .....sseeseeses 424,908 868,734 18,348 





Ea seeeereeeeese $3,515,802 $14,696,727 $2,018,735 $2,623,359 


The Canal Bank of Cleveland has A payment as well on its notes as on its 
deposits, and has been placed in the hands of a receiver. The City Bank of Columba; 
has suspended payment on its deposits, but is redeeming its notes on presentation. 
The Savings Bank of Cincinnati, after retiring the principal portion of its circulation, 
has gone into insolvency, leaving in the hands of the State Auditor, a sufficient deposit 
of Ohio stocks to secure the redemption of the balance of its outstanding notes. O! 
the Miami Valley Bank at Dayton, nothing is officially known beyond the fact that 
the amount of Ohio State Stocks on deposit to its credit, is equal to the entire amount 
of its circulation, 
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COST OF CALIFORNIA GOLD, 


For the information of those persons who believe that the United States thus far 
have been benefited by the discovery of gold in California, we propose to submit a 
few remarks and calculations. 

‘After the close of the Mexican war and the cession by treaty to us of Upper Cali- 
fornia, the world was astonished by the announcement, towards the close of 1848, or 
the beginning of 1849, that immense deposits of gold had been discovered in that 
country. As soon as the truth of this report was established, vast numbers of per- 
sons, young and old, flocked to that country. There was a perfect stampede of people 
from every State in the Union. Property was sacrificed to raise money with which to 
reach this Eldorado, where fortunes for all were supposed to be awaiting the mere 
effort to gather them. The first injurious effect upon the country was the sudden 
withdrawal of so much labor from the channels of production ; it was mainly, too, that 
description needed here—that is, agricultural labor. 

Weare not in possession of the statistics requisite to determine with exactness the 
number of persons who have been taken from the old States and have gone to Cali- 
fornia. The population of that State now exceeds two hundred thousand. But as 
there is a constant stream of people always in trausitu, either going to or leaving that 
country, the number of people withdrawn from the business of productive labor 
largely exceeds the population of that State. It is not our purpose to over-estimate 
the amount of labor that has been withdrawn from the old States, but we feel satistied 
that it will be under rather than over the mark, to say that from 1849 to 1854, each 
year inclusive, there has been an average of 150,000 persons who have been during 
that time either in California or on their way going or returning. The time is six 
years for 150,000 persons, or one year for 900,000 persons. ° ; 

Now, if we estimate the average value of this labor at $25 per month each, or $300 
per year, we have (270,000,000) two hundred and seventy millions of dollars as the 
value of the labor taken from the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains and placed on 
its western side. In addition to this, it cost, on an average, $200 per head as the ex- 
— of the removal from one country to the other. This makes (180,000,000) one 

undred and eighty millions of dollars as the cost of removal, The sums together 
make the total sum of (450,000,000) four hundred and fifty millions of dollars drained 
from the eastern side of the United States. To ascertain the amount of gold ob- 
tained from that country, we propose to take the gold coinage of the mint. This 
coinage was in— 
1849....cccscccceecces $9,007,761 ] 1852........ccceeeeee- $56,846,187 


GOD a ia So diy cack cock? SE. Hh rR 46,998,495 
1BBl...ssscccceseccess 62,614,492 | 1854, estimated........ 42,000,000 


Total COMA. 000s ccccccnscesepviegveesce veoe 249,849,123 


As these figures make the sum total of all the gold coined at the mint, and a por- 
tion of it is known to have been obtained from other sources than California, the 
credit will rather be in excess than too small; but still we propose to add to this 
amount twenty millions more as an allowance for unminted gold sold to workers in 
jewelry and plate, and which has been consumed in the arts, The statement will 
then stand thus :— 


CALIFORNIA DR, 


To labor and outfits BR ee CE Dy ae $450,000,000 
Credit by product of gold coin and nature 269,349,225 


is I oii nv ahs 6c 8545 Ces aw IRE EES ew eawdvw ze eee $180,650,777 


This shows that there is a balance due us in lost labor and capital of over one huv- 
dred and eighty millions of dollars. 

So far as California is concerned, it is probable that this deficiency is replaced there 
by the value of property, real or personal, which the labor taken from this region of 
country bas produced there. 

The injurious effect of this vast emigration has been felt in the undue stimulus it 
has given to the prices of produce, induced by diminished production and increased 
demand. 
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Another bad effect of this gold crop has been the influence it has exerted in stimu- 
lating excessive importations of foreign goods. In the last six years the imports will 
exceed the exports three hundred and three millions of dollars. Commencing in 1849 
with an import trade of only seven millions of nominal balance against this country, it 
pend increased, until in each of the past two years, it has exceeded sixty millions of 

—Louisville Journal. 





LAWS OF SEVERAL STATES IN RELATION TO INTEREST ON MONEY. 

The following summary of the laws of the several States in relation to the legal 
interest on money, taken from the Bankers’ Magazine for January, 1855, may be con- 
sidered as reliable. It differs materially from the statements heretofore published 
and now in circulation :— 

Legal rate of in- Penalty for violation 


terest, per cent, of usury laws. 
WAR ckascccccseue 6 Excess not recoverable. 
New Hampshire ..... 6 Forfeit three times the interest. , 
Vermont........+000 6 Excess may be recovered back. 
Massachusetts ....... 6 Forfeit three times the whole interest. 
Rhode Island........ 6 Excess may be recovered by payers. 
Connecticut ......... 6 Forfeiture of all the interest. 
New York........... 7 Forfeiture of contract. 
New Jersey........ is 6 Forfeiture of contract. 
Pennsylvania........ 6 Forfeiture of contract. 
Delaware............ 6 Forfeiture of contract. 
Maryland............ 6 Excess recoverable by payer. 
Virginia.........06. : 6 Contract void. 
North Carolina ...... 6 Contract void. 
South Carolina ...... 7 Forfeiture of all the interest. 
WO Na Secedeees 7 Forfeiture of all the interest. 
Alabama ........ Ay 8 Forfeiture of all the interest. 
Arkansas,......ese08 6 Contracts void. 
Florida....... ele 6 Forfeit of all the interest. 
MI cise soc 0 hve 00 6 Defendant recovers his cost. 
Indiana ........e00. 6 Fine of five times the whole interest. 
Mav ccg ence yee 6 Forfeit of excess of interest. 
Kentucky........+++ 6 Contract for interest void. 
Louisiana...... 0... 5 Forfeit of all the interest. 
MACIAMOR..00cccccce’s 7 No penalty. 
Mississippi shivacwe.s 6 Forfeiture excess of interest. 
ee, ee ae 6 Forfeiture excess of interest. 
FOS ee Seen ‘ 6 Forfeiture excess of interest. 
Tennessee..... isbecentin 6 Liable to indictment for misdemeanor. - 
TOM ae oa aS Ss Se 8 Forfeit all the interest. 
Wisconsin...... eseee 7 Special contracts, 12 per cent. 
California........... 10 No penalty. 


There are various States that permit a higher rate of interest on special contracts, 
viz.:—In Vermont, 7 per cent may be charged upon railway bonds; in New Jersey, 
7 per cent may be charged in Jersey City and the township of Hoboken; in Mary- 
land, the penalty is a matter of some doubt, in consequence of a late decision of 
Judge Taney, which does not, however, meet the assent of the Bar of Baltimore ; in 
Arkansas, 10 per cent may be charged on special contracts ; in Illinois the banks may 
charge 7 per cent, and 10 per cent nmy be charged between individuals on special 
contracts; in Iowa, 10 per cent is allowed on special contracts ; in Louisiana, 8 per 
cent may be so charged ; in Michigan, contracts in writing are legal to charge 10 per 
cent ; the same in Mississippi and Ohio; in Texas, 12 per cent may be charged on 
special contracts. 
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THE BANKS OF SOUTH CAROLINA IN 1854. 


' The following table gives the condition of the leading departments of the banks of 
i the State of South Carolina, at each of their monthly statements :— 

Loans. Specie. Circulation, Personal deposits. 
February.....+. $12,952,442 88 $1,655,853 95 $11,110,473 62 $8,429,707 99 
March.......... 14,258,488 26 1,649,115 57 10,809,661 04 8,823,819 72 
April.......... 12,565,143 09 —‘1,565,390 10 8,818,060 138 3,153,104 61 
May... astiesnes 12,897,216 52 1,669,696 81 7,858,026 12 8,196,550 08 
SOM 6 EES: 12,153,218 58 1,489,080 60 7,848,587 46 2,969,925 44 
t July........... 12,729,679 78 1,861,698 63 6,907,648 12 3,114,875 48 
August......... 13,045,897 66 1,232,284 19 6,583,411 88 2,645,292 78 
: September.. eee 18,091,785 50 1,255,974 34 6,727,810 88 2,482,245 50 
) October........ 12,820,686 67 1,192,008 65 6,794,592 12 2,507,851 70 
November....... 12,911,928 56 1,197,652 14 7,817,987 04 2,629,194 75 
December...... 12,292,641 25 1,018,381 72 6,862,414 12 2,782,787 87 


The Charleston Standard correctly remarks :-- 

The above table contains much matter for consideration on the part of the observ- 
ing business man. The gradual rising and falling which is thus shown in each of 
these departments, will easily inform the reader of the difficulties under which our 
banks have had to labor; whilst their specie list has been gradually becoming smaller 
and their circulation more and more contracted, they have continued their loans at a 
= from which they have but slightly varied. For the last few months they have 

en reducing their exchange operations, without materially changing the amount of 
their loans. By this means they have greatly benefited our business men, and helped 
them much during the moneyed pressure which has existed for the last few months. In 
this matter they have shown a commendable spirit for the interest of those doing 
business near them. 












































The following is the tariff of duties on imports into Canada, under the act of Vic- 
toria, cap. 1, and the acts amending same of April, 1853, and December 1854, This 
tariff takes effect on the 5th April, 1855 :— 







ee ey 


eC ETHER EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE OEE EEE EEE HOOD 




















Books, printed ........... jcinhiian dh ieeeghaseneaeeahehie cheese 
Books, reprints of British copyright Works. .........cseeeeeeeessees 12 
Books, blank ......... BAS Pes ae IS le ee ee aa Dm ers te 12 
Books and drawings of an immoral or indecent character............ .. Prohibited. 
I kas naienndinee srmebahhsaneen be cae iis oh natin - 12} 
Brandy. .cccccscccsccecss 14900000 Kee hnes 6.04 2000 one ...-per gallon 3s. 
Brooms—brushes ......... $0 Ohecesge0tee sh eettecslenass percent 12 
et i SPUPTTITTTTTPee re Tee ee vives Sued obs hee 3a em 
eee MDE ain a isi iviedcisinin betaine H40: Caan viedo us oes 12 
Busts and casts of marble, bronze, alabaster, or plaster of Paris....... Free. 

4 NN OO RE ASP a. ah apes 2 

; Wie, NIN, WEE BURGE, ee. cc case eccccccessvesuenbsdeyicue 24 
De BN i hiss hi 6 bac Ub Ae ee adie odeae Seeev ends « sie 
EE oi nanos aininnh 6x0.6i ak eke eek en keen Pee oe ere 4 ult ica 
Cabinets of coins, medals, or gems, and other collections of antiquity... Free. 
CREE os n nin'nans 0.0.00 66000095 cnbdn 6oheeuekons Wensedes ceveseces 12 





Onasin, CHIMAIIONE, CIOGOG 6 6.5540 0 sisin's sine 0646504 4046.0 d400% .--perlb. 8d. 








Came Bae Chad feed fees Bed fees Gee Bet fet et ees ee es ees iis _ i... 
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Castings ..++sseceeereererercecseeeececereressecereseees per cent 
Chains, iron ofall sorts .......s.scs.s. cree eT e tT ECE e TEL OC 
CideT—GEOEK 55sec ccc ccc cc ccc cmc ccresccceseees CRTs sok cnes 
Coffee, green. ......-+45. Sesseeccvedbdeusveeeebesse Gio aed per Ib. 
Coffee, other than green ......suseccceceeccereceeescsecs eeeseice 
ee rr nr rrr rrr rr rrr rrr rr iret rrr ere 
Gale, WH Oe counterfeit «0 ic é.cccccascccecacs idadecdancetiee 
OORGIBIB ogo. sce eiesecesiees eb'eddbeaateatWebhaaes . .per gallon 
Cotton-WOOl . 6.6. cceesceee bsgaveeercesvaues Use adda vente’ ss 
Cotton manufactures... 2... ccccccckccrcccccccccccsces per cent 
Cochineal—copperas ........ WUT TT EPEC eer PLL 
GI S'S 5 cos ts occecdeceecsances Aaa trons caeenws 
Cotton warp and wick ........0..0sc000 cedvedss ec ddpecseseces one 
Barthenware......cccccccccccccccncssccssceeeesesenesesscerees 
Drugs ...... PeGad sede ddiuadetdedss dete soceceeé 
Engravings, etchings, and drawings Fire Saves ced Sadas bdvetes oid ed 
aOR SE POPP ePe TT ITT T CT eT TTL axe a o% 
I as diese ass vaccss bi disadaiinai ce ibadides eereers ad 
II bis w hive c's cn 0.0 b c'en'e'e's c'c'ce e'e'es'e's wh's's'eb'a'e seve 26th 
a EPROP OPT reTTerer recite tie ee. 


Fisheries, the following articles for the use of—seines, fishing nets and 
hooks, ‘twines and’ —* boat sails and hawsers, fishermen’s boots, 
tarred rope and rigging. . Were Peer rery et iTi iT 

GIs wash bb der ened Sisscdsess Kees edcadiceddedecedees "per gallon 

GEOMOE oc occ cen’ cose eees eect cncccscecneccecssicccccoece per Ib. 

Glass, and manufactures of........... cece cceceecesece ..+-per cent 

GOMD ona sc csve's'c'ns'c'c'ccceteeccvccveceeecccee’s da'e's'a'e vlc vps abn eeed 

Hair, and manufactures of .......+.... WeTTITTTT TTT et 

Harness—hardware—hats .......eeccccceceeeeeeeeceemeseceeeee ‘ 

HOOGY voc vces cccsscsccccseaces be because’ eee URGE ee EEY KEE 

InGigh COFT 2 cccccccccsvcccccccvercscccece BSbSRsLp eens 53% bas ‘ 

India-rubber and manufactures ............ Gacaiaebegebees ec ¥ eee ‘ 


Lron, when imported to be used in the manufacture of locomotive engines 
Bar and oe coe aiae iis nue’ ce ss Wi Dalat alates bs ri 
Hoop, not over two inches broad. ... ....esseeeeeeeeeecceeeeeee 
Hoop or tire for driving wheels, bent and NAD cigs <iisss'sses ces 
Connecting rods, in pieces ........0eeeeeees pS A 
Frames and pedestals, rough from the forge « be aescceteess coco 
Brass or copper tubes.......+++++++ Cou Seaeeey a samasdncepaese 
Boiler plates........ceeeeeeeseces eeeeeeecenrs o tdeegecsscns 
Railroad bars—scrap .... 0 ..seeece ec eecetreeneeeeeeeceees sees 
Rolled plate from } to } inch thick—Round and square, 4 inches and 

upwards ..... ced dsetacheshaddasienes bbs sited dd dled hs 

Iron cranks, wrought, 6 cwt. and upwards .....e+6- wecccccccecccere 

Iron manufactures........seeeeeeees Sévaees eECSTE ce sa dsaetes 

athe on! RPO ECOL Te CP TE CIVICS TIT IS TELL The 

Lead manufactures—lamps PPro er re iry itty ce'cuclecvscsestece 

Leather and manufactures Of... 6. .csceccceeeeeeeeeeeeeereccteees 

erotic. DO OEE CEE oR bs TERRES PONS SS TS Re aa TES Se 

Linen and manufactures Of...........ccce eee cece eee eeeeeeeeeeees 

MN he Cav cn'o's's 08 s's'v'e's Wowie ges ase ve ea etd 6 fac 8 d's per gall. 

ooo ca coua ce ik cd de icccccdeccteteawoe stiles per Ib. 

a ee Pee errr Perr ee EERE te Ce Onn LL, 

Machinery, all kinds ..........ccsceeee ere eeeeeereeneeees per cent 

ee (BEET OED PREDEE LEE CE CEE en 

Manures, all kinds—Maps ........... 02 ese eee cree rete ences ee 

MINN ES ioe. sinsks ok Site Ues VAS VS ass wee 

Models of machinery, and other inventions and improvements in the arts 

a ER PTT Pre? Pott PE eI cae Cee eth Ce per gall. 

Musical instruments. .....005 00s csc ccc cesceseseceseues per cent 

a SE SOG PPE rE PoP ET eee Tree: ET PETE LTR et eae 

Nutmegs .......0ccececsceccececseceencseeteentecar seers per lb. 

Ea er Sep ee ees va ccks Oeggeebecks ars tas per cent 





Free. 
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Rei note kn cee gedeseheesinecesteseegesnsceess -percent 12} 

Packages containing free goods, or goods rated under 12} per ba 124 

Packages, other, charged the same as the ad valorem rate on their con- 
tents. 






CeO ORE eee EEE HEHEHE ERE HH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EHH EEEE 


Paper and paper NM eg) a oe ussabeis ies 








L 

ii Perfumery a Re Ne el Ne aw one ebb bs ween en oe 

i Philosophical instruments and apparatus ..........+++++e+eeeeeee «. Free. 

id — Si Cue se eyis eee seeder dees came as 124 

i imento, r, and alls DR 0 dancin ay 6s 9 os ne kee ae eee rib. 1 

i Pipes, ite Fock, aes Die vba cd RUNe 4% MeKS 00 ee bac peed ip 123 

{ PUMUUE VO BOIS, oo on oiccccc cnc secccenstcccoscccncvcces cece sence £12 10s. 
Phaoephorne. .....ccceccscccscncsccssecseccese eecccecewsce steee 
Potash, prussiate of.......+...++6- Sten uae seueces parveei sens Pere 
Quills .... 124 






POSSE EHH HE SEES HE EHEHEHSSHH HEHEHE SHSHEH HEHEHE HEME EES 
POST SSE ESHEETS HEH SHEESH THESES HEHEHE EME EEE 





| Rum, at proof by Sykes’ hydrometer .. eaee cope cceceeoes . «+ sper gall. 

FOES. 5 cncnccce enesee he edhe Ge esesene:ceccercccened per cent 
Salaratus .......... ovecee eneaces 00.0. cesccccercceccceses esses 12 

RTE —GIOUS . hon apeccctcccesecccedsocecesocevecsccsecccvescess 




















P .cccccccscccccvccvceseccsccsecccsesessscees eecese per cent 

Specimens of natural history, mineralogy, and botany cecee oo ereccses 
Sens OE vase semesrrresse aneses weseceeponescs per lb. 3d. 
PEE . nc wdinccenccccces speccceccocceseerscesoceceses ---percent 12} 
Spirits, except rum and whisky, at proof,......ssccssessecs per gall. 2s, 6d. 
Spirits or cordials, sweetened so that the strength cannot be found bY 

the hydrometer ........... she seevarbewnsersx sinimanas .-per gall. 4s. 
Spirits of turpentine ........ ceesccceececsceccecccsrens percent 12 
rage TET TET ec ocescceceseses oc cceecceccccerere ee 3 
Steel manufactures .......c.cesevcecccceccerscseeceserssevnrs 12 
Sugar, refined, in loaves, crushed, or ‘candy, or other sugars rendered 

equal thereto by any process. .......ceccrcceseccecccees per cwt. 12s. 
White and brown, clayed or yellow bastard sugars, or other sugars ren- 

dered by any process equal in quality thereto.......+.essssnseees 8s. 6d. 
Sugar, raw, and other kinds not being equal to white or brown clayed 

or yellow bastard sugars ......sccceseccccccececesercses per ewt. 6s. 6d. 
IGE. gdvs cn ceccnercatccccnccvcescccecseccccceccacsoes percent 12} 
ghee iD ELEIETETTTTEEPL OTE T TEE TLL 2d. per gall.and 12 








| EEL OOP ED ED PEP ECE Te SET ET ETT S er ee - 






Straps for rgd DEAS ..cccccccccscces soscccesesevncsecs one Se 
DOMME, TEE. oe cncsccccecsceccccessevevccccccsecupesavaee ara * ' 
— TE ce ccciccecccceceesccccsccess coccvccvccsvecesoees 124 











Tobacco, manufactured or unmanufactured, other than segars or snuff. lb. 





WOE <n ite ecrsseces bb dMendedecdsedddhetandssocestees percent 124 
Telegraph wire .......0.seeseeee Lp nhvt hte ob 0s. cen gevvenesseal asi 
WO aide 6 i620 s.0,00 0 ccean Po ddbe casas ccesccesrvseuesessceces 12 







see ee eeew ee eeeeeeeeeeee 








Whisky at proofs......csccccececeeereccccenceccveceeees per gall. 
Wine of all kinds, in wood or other vessels not being bottles, not ex- 
ceeding in value £15 the pipe of 126 gallons. .....+s++ereeeeeeees Is. 





Aud if exceeding £15 the pipe in value. ......cceececeesesereeeees 1s, 6d. 
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Wine of all kinds, in bottles per dozen quarts.........esseeeceeeees 18, 6d, 
Wine of all kinds, in bottles per dozen pints..........2. seseeseeee 88,90. 
Woolen yarn........... err Cebeene weseccees ce Per COM: 305 
Wool manvfactures........... Prrrrer re re TTT coccce AMS 
All goods, wares, and merchandise not enumerated ............+.0++ 124 


FREE GOODS, 


The following articles, in addition to those marked “free,” above, are now free, sub- 
ject to the exception of the Governor of this province, shall at any time declare the 
suspension of the treaty between her Majesty and the United States of America, 
signed on the 5th day of June, 1854, then while such suspension shall continue, the 
several articles mentioned in the schedule to the act last aforesaid, being the growth 
and produce of the said United States, shall be subject to the duties to which they 
are now subject, and no such article shall then be admitted free of duty unless it was 
so admitted immediately before the passing of the said act :— 


Animals of all kinds, (except mess pork.) butter, cheese, flour, barley, buckwheat, 
bear and bigg, oate, rye, beans and peas, meal of the above grain and wheat not bolt- 
ed, bran in shorts, and hops. 

Anchors, chain cables, veneers, hay, pig-iron, green fruits, bark, berries, nuts, vege- 
tables, woods and drugs used solely in dyeing, and indigo, bristles, burr-stones un- 
wrought, coal and coke, grease and scraps, hemp, flax, and tow undressed, hides, 
junk, and oakum, lard, lead, pig or sheet, marble in blocks unpolished, oil, cocoanut, 
pine and oo only, ores of all kinds of metals, pipeclay, resin and rosin, saw logs, 
water casks in use, teazles, broom corn, wood used in making carpenters’ or joiners’ 
tools, tallow, tar, and pitch, type metal in block or pigs, wool, caoutchouc, cordage of 
all kinds, sail-cloth, copper in bars, rods, or in sheets, yellow metal in bars or in 
sheets, bright or black varnish, marine cement, treenails, bunting, felt sheeting, print- 
ing presses, printing types, printers’ ink, printing implements of all kinds, bookbinders’ 
tools, aga and implements of all kinds, old nets and ropes, cotton and flax waste, 
rags, fire clay, and Russian hemp yarn. 


Orpers in Councit. The following articles are admitted at the rates set after 
them by orders in council, viz. :— 


Ships’ sails, prepared rigging, tin, zinc, hoop iron, candle wick, and spelter, at 24 
per cent. Order of the 4th June, 1852. 

Brass in pigs or sheets, magnetic telegraph insulators, relay magnets, registers, and 
batteries, at 24 per cent. Order of the 4th November, 18385. 

Locomotive, passenger, baggage, and freight cars, running upon any line of railroad 
crossing the frontier between Canada and the United States, free. Order of 13th 
January, 1854. 

Iron wheels and axles imported expressly for railroad purposes, 24 per cent. Order 
of 13th November, 1854. ‘ 

Printing paper, draining tiles, and oil cake, 24 per cent. Order of 6th Decem- 
ber, 1854. 

EXEMPTIONS, 


Arms, clothing, cattle, provisions, and stores of every description, which any com- 
missary or commissaries, contractor or contractors, shall import or bring, or which 
may be imported or brought by the principal or any other officer or officers of her 
Majesty’s ordnance into the province for the use of her Majesty’s army or navy, or for 
the use of the Indian Nations in this province; provided the duty otherwise payable 
thereon would be defrayed or borne by the Treasurer of the United Kingdom of this 
province. 

Horses and carriages of travelers; and horses, cattle, and carriages, and other ve- 
hicles when empleyed in carrying merchandise, together with the necessary harness 
and tackle, so long as the same shall be bona fide in use for that purpose, except the 
horses, cattle, carriages, vehicles, and harness of persons hawking goods, wares, and 
merchandise through the province, for the purposes of retailing the same, and the 
horses, cattle, carriages, and harness of any circus or equestrian troop for exhibition ; 
the horses, cattle, carriages, and harness of any menagerie to be free. 

Donations of clothing especially imported for the use of or to be distributed gratui- 
tously by any charitable society in this province. 

Seeds of all kinds, farming utensils and implements of husbandry, when specially 
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imported in good faith by any society incorporated or established for the encourage- 
ment of agriculture. 

Salt for the use of the fisheries, military clothing, and wine for the use of regi- 
mental messes. 

The following articles, in the occupation or employment of persons coming into the 
province for the purpose of actually settling therein, viz.: Wearing apparel in actual 
use, and other personal effects not merchandise ; horses and cattle ; implements and 
tools of trade of handicraftsmen. 

_ The personal household effects, not merchandise, of inhabitants of this province, be- 
ing subjects of her Majesty, and dying abroad. 

And the following articles, when imported directly from the United Kingdom, the 
British North American Provinces, the islands of Prince Edward and Newfoundland, 
and being the growth, uce, or manufacture of the said United Kingdom, or of 
such province respectively, viz. :— 


Animals, beef, pork, biscuit bread, butter, cocoa paste, corn or grain of all kinds, 
flour, fish, fresh or salted, dried, or pickled, fish oil, furs or skins the produce of fish or 
creatures living in the sea, gypsum, horns, mess poultry, plants, Biden and trees, 
potatoes and vegetables of all kinds. Seeds of all kinds, pelts, skins, furs, or tails, 
undressed. Woods, viz.: Boards, planks, staves, timber, and firewood. 

And the following articles, when imported direct from the provinces of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Prince Edward's Island, and being the growth, produce, or manu- 
facture of said provinces respectively, viz.:— 


Grain and breadstuffs of all kinds, vegetables, fruits, seeds, hay and straw, hops, 
animals, salted and fresh meats, butter, cheese, chocolate, and other preparations of 
cocoa, lard, tallow, hides, horns, wool, undressed skins, and furs of all kinds, ores of 
all kinds, iron in pigs and blooms, copper, lead in pigs, grind stones and stones of all 
kinds, earth, coals, lime, ochres, gypsum, ground or unground, rock-salt, wood, bark, 
timber and lumber of all kinds, firewood, ashes, fish, fish oil, viz.: train oil, sperma- 
~— head matter and blubber, fins and skins, the produce of fish or creatures living 
in the sea. 


Remarks. Goods to be entered at the fair market value in the principal markets 
of the country from whence they are imported directly into this province; but the 
Governor, by a departmental order, may permit goods bona side imported from one 
y sa through avother, into the province, to be valued for duty as if imported 

irect, 

Goods, bona fide exported to this province from any country, but passing in transitu 
through another country, and under bonds, shall be, until it shall be otherwise or- 
dered, valued for duty as if such goods were imported directly from such first-men- 
tioned country into this province. 

Importers of goods in every case allowed to deduct either the discount actually 
allowed for cash, or that which according to the custom of trade is allowed for cash, 
charging all the duty on the market cash value. 

The following packages are chargeable with duty, viz. :— 


All packages containing spirits, wines, cordials, or liquids of any kind in wood, bot- 
tles, flasks, and all packages of glassware or earthenware, sugar, molasses, syrups, 
treacle, coffee, rice, tobacco, flour, provisions, and no deduction to be allowed for the 
weight or value of the paper or string covering sugar, dc. All packages containing 
-oap, candles, pipes, nails, chains, paints, spices, nuts, vermicelli, maccaroni, glass, tin, 
Canada plates, tins, trunks, and jars containing merchandise, and all other packages 
in which the goods are usually exposed for sale, or which necessarily or generally ac- 
company the goods when sold. 

And the following packages are exempt from payment of duty, viz.: Bales, trusses, 
cases, covering casks of wines or brandy in wood, cases or casks coutaining dry goods, 
hardware, or cutlery, crates and casks containing glassware or earthenware, cases con- 
taining bottled wine or bottled spirits, and all other packages in which the goods are 
not usually exposed for sale, or which do not necessarily or generally accompany the 
goods when a 

Spirits, and strong waters having the flavor of any kind of spirits, or strong waters 
eubject to a higher duty than that imposed on whisky, liable to the duty imposed on 
the kinds of spirits or strong waters of which they have the flavor as aforesaid, from 
whatever substance they may be distilled or prepared. 








Almonds ............. Seeveeedes ecasiva eee 
“ LE EEOIS IIS SP OE ETE SO 
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ETE 4 bun We nie e'sisete ccc cwndomseeas .». bags 
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ee eee sue Palkia aU o Melee wee be WORS ceroons 
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TARES ON MERCHANDISE. 


A LIST OF TARES ALLOWED BY LAW AND CUSTOM. 


By law. 


8 per cent. 
10 per cent. 
10 per cent. 
10 per cent, 
20 per cent. 


10 per cent. 
2 per cent. 
3 per cent. 

12 per cent. 


1 per cent. 
10 per cent, 


eee ee aee 


eee ee eee 


eee eewee 


2 per cent. 
6 per cent. 
8 per cent. 
8 per cent. 


a ee 


eoeorseeeee 


12 per cent, 
3 per cent. 


oe eee eee 


eeerewee 


eee ee eee 


By custom. 
8 per cent. 
15 per cent. 
8 lbs. each, 
4 Ibs. each. 
10 per cent. 
10 per cent. 
4 per cent. 
5 lbs. each. 
10 per cent. 
90 Ibs. each. 
10 per cent. 
18 lbs. each. 
8 Ibs. each. 


eee eee 

eeee 
eer eenne 
eeneree . 


15 per cent, 
actual, 

9 per cent, 
or 14 Ibs, for 
4 mats. 


6 per cent. 
15 per cent. 
actual, 

6 per cent. 


8 per cent. 
2 lbs. each, 
12 lbs. each, 
4 lbs, each. 


eeeee eee 


10 per cent. 


5 lbs. each. 
8 lbs. each. 
16 Ibs. each. 


15 per cent. 
12 per cent. 
10 per cent. 
10 per cent. 
4 per cent, 

4 per cent. 
8 per cent. 
12 per cent. 
12 per cent. 
12 per cent. 


3 to 34 Ibs.e. 


23 lbs. each. 
9 lbs, each. 
5 lbs. each. 
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eeeeee «ee Other casks 
a BG alan tals Satay 4 we tale a ak ceroons 


See ewreeten sere eeeeeee eevee erreeeeeee 
“ 


Russian sheet. .....-.seeeeeees eeseces Pp 
yellow mats 
Lead, pigs, bars, sheets...........+.085 .. casks 
it kk ee bdesepeteucsenade kegs 
white, in oil . .hogsheads 


red, dry 
Ped Oh Gil... cc aes seevde so ease es ay 


Ochre, dry.... 


“ 


ag 
y. medion eneadeee ceeee + eeeeee double bags 


FOO, Bis oy sak oaks eae cakeanns ae casks 
“ 


Paper. ...c.0- eseceese 


OPE PY TIT ETE EE ee sababesseewda jars 


M  cujunégeneaecensveqesse 49 énieseanes bundles 
from Trieste, in large size boxes. . 
- ? in second size boxes... ....+++++ 


12 per cent, 
15 per cent. 
10 per cent, 
3 per cent. 
3 per cent. 


12 per cent. 
5 per cent, 
2 per cent. 


16 per cent. 
3 per cent. 


18 ‘per cent. 


18 per cent. 
3 per cent. 





* Extra allowance for hogsheads. 


By custom. 
15 per cent. 
20 per cent. 
11 per cent. 

@& lbs. each. 
74 lbs. each. 
15 per cent. 


8 per cent. 
8 per cent. 
14 to 28 lbs, 
12 lbs. each. 
3 per cent. 
8 per cent. 
100 Ibs, ea.* 

6 per cent. 
6 per cent. 
10 per cent. 
3 per cent. 


3 per cent. 
10 per cent. 
12 per cent. 
10 per cent. 


8 per cent. 
12 per cent, 
8 per cent. 


‘bs. each. 
18 lbs. each. 
15 per cent. 
12 per cent, 

4 per cent. 
10 per cent. 
10 per cent. 


i 5, 6,7, and 8 


12 per cent. 
15 per cent. 


12 per cent. 
12 per cent. 
8 per cent. 

8 per cent. 

8 per cent. 

8 per cent. 

8 per cent. 
11 Ibs. each. 
102 lbs. each. 
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_By law. 


10 per cent. 


5 per cent. 
15 per cent. 


12 per cent. 


5 per cent. 


20 Ibs. each. 
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By custom. 
15 per cent. 


15 per cent. 


8 per cent. 
40 lbs. each, 
18 Ibs. each. 

8 per cent. 
12 per cent. 

8 per cent. 
15 per cent. 
22 Ibs. each. 
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INSURANCE AND LOSS BY FIRES IN BOSTON AND BALTIMORE. 





The Evening Gazette of Boston, and the American of Baltimore, have obtained 
official statements of the fires in the two cities. The former for fifteen years, and the 
latter for each month during the year 1854. From a document prepared for the 
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Gazette, we compile the following figures and facts, showing the number of fires A 
alarms, whether false, caused by incendiary or otherwise, loss, insurance, cc., for the ; 
past fifteen years, ending on the 80th ultimo :— a 
Alarms origi- Estimated Estimated P 
Whole No, False Supposed nating out amount of amount of 4 
of alarms, alarms, incendiary. of the city. loss. insurance. ae | 
B40. ccrcvocsecs 119 8 15 43 $108,128 $43,629 # 
MO sainavdctanes 137 15 5 38 38,715 25,169 if 
ERGRs neisececncese 211 23 21 67 123,948 63,179 ; 
Rae tase ae 51 25 100 144,976 88.151 4 
ining CELL TEE 201 19 37 52 233,114 148,232 ¢ 
BB viswrecoues eae 260 24 51 49 219,776 152,282 4 
BONG i cersccsceve 288 3 2 52 187,656 114,816 4 
ot EEE ° 278 49 24 64 _ 155,541 84,308 re 
SOU Seu ceees eee 825 64 40 76 363,758 252,767 ‘ 
beni ee ETE ET TEE 288 44 84 51 172,492 129,282 i 
WOO ci<s0ceve eee 310 55 30 43 299,260 128,194 a) 
| Rey 260 40 29 24 262,822 168,050 " 
TPES ec ccces eecees 168 7 ee 8 727,783 322,465 4 
 iniea BLE COE 202 4 oe 7 268,621 204,173 ei 
eee 202 4 87 8 * 219,000 148,000 a) 
— — — — >| 
PO cciveccesee S5W 445 871 682 $3,525,490 $2,067,587 is 
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From the statement in the American, we compile the following table of the num- 
ber of fires, amount of damage, and amount of insurance on the same in each month 


of the calendar year of 1854 :— 
Fires. False alarms. Damage. Insurance, 


CMMNIEG 5 0 006 CURBS A s «cis $48 7 12 $15,960 $138,365 
baci me BEES Ee oe ee Pee 4 9 20,475 16,165 
acct ELE LOL. 29 27,520 18,180 
BON 5 ii on on ss CO IAS. cde 20 78,180 43,770 
a Pe Pee 9 44,690 26,830 
Sc cide diddecccs aul 13 24,745 14,920 
ov Ad Le LPP TT Per es 12 6,745 5,350 
MEE dn bck on cbbbitib bcocesctye 14 55,140 44,650 
oid css oce,.g St PEP OUTLET TOPE EP OET 11 20,880 9,763 
I oa nab och biG Sines cvnees 10 148,423 72,540 
TOUS oc ccc kkbbidbicccocces 10 46,155 28,395 
PNET G5 0.0 c'scua'e'ssba cence dase 17 50,400 29,580 





Total. .....ssssecescceeceeses 196 156 $534,378 $334,518 
This return shows a larger aggregate damage by fire than has occured in the city 
during the same period of time for many years past. During the year just passed 
there were one hundred and ninety-six, by which property to the amount of $534,873 
was destroyed. Against this there was insurance to the amount of $334,518, being a 
total loss of $199,855. During the same time there were one bundred and fifty-six 
false alarms, so that the fire department were called out three hundred and fifty-two 
times, 

During the year 1858 there were two hundred and fifty-eight fires, by which prop- 
erty to the amount of $227,591 was destroyed, showing that while there were fifty 
fires more than in 1854, the destruction of property was less by $306,782. The in- 
crease in the amount of property destroyed was caused by the several large fires 
which occurred during the past year. 


eens 


INSURANCE CASE. 


We learn from the Cincinnati Commercial that a case involving the construction of 
a policy of insurance has been decided in that city by Judge Cholson, The names of 
the parties to the suit were Duffield and Barclay vs. the Merchants & Manufacturers’ 
Insurance Company and others. The property insured was a steamboat, which was 
wrecked and abandoned. The amount insured was $15,000 in four companies, leaving 
$5,000 uninsured ; and, as the law stands, (independent of the policy,) in an adjust of 
partial losses, which are without abandonment, the insured would be entitled to claim 
one-fourth of what was saved from the wreck. Several principles governing contracts 
of insurance were collaterally referred to by the court, but the main question at issue 
was whether a clause in the policy, requiring that in all cases of abandonment the in- 
sured should assign and transfer all interest in the steamboat free of all claims and 
charges, extended the effect of the abandonment, so as to embrace not only the inter- 
est covered by the policy, but also any other interest the insured may have owned at 
the time of taking out the policy. 

The judge decided in a lengthened opinion, in the course of which several authori- 
ties were cited, that the clause in question referred more to the form of abandonment 
than to its effect, and was intended rather to secure an effectual evidence of transfer, 
than to extend the effect of abandonment. A verdict was accordingly directed to be 
entered for the plaintiff for the amount of one-fourth of the $5,000—the recovery be- 
ing confined to an interest in the boat. It was intimated that the case would be taken 
up on error to the court above, 
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FRAUDS IN FIRE INSURANCE, 


We find the following indispensable precautiouary measures in regard to fire insu- 
rance in a late number of the New York Insurance Reporter :— 


There appears to us something radically wrong in the blind and indiscriminate and 
unquestioning manner in which many insurance companies take fire risks. It is true 
that a man is employed to examine the building and its surroundings and make a re- 
port, and upon this report the amount of premium is fixed. This examination fails to 
accomplish an essential condition of insurance. It is the heart and character of the 
man, as well as the house he occupies, that needs examination. There are very tew 
fires which occur, that are not the work of carelessness or design—and in this the 
character of the insured is directly involved. Let us say to the presidents of insu- 
rance companies, when you insure a man for ten thousand dollars, you in effect intrust 
him with that amount of money. If his building burns down, you lose your money, 
and probably involve many other companies in a like loss. Is it not of the utmost im- 

rtance, that you know the character of the man,in whose hands you intrust such 
immense interests? You are acting not alone for yourself, but for other insurancers 
and, for the whole community. That term “ hanihdons™ which is sometimes applied 
to buildings, and for which three or four per cent premium is charged, should also ap- 
ply to the character. The rates of insurance depend upon the ayerage annual loss, 
and those from whom the greatest losses are suffered, should pay the largest pre- 
mium. Is it right to class all men alike, the honest and dishonest, the careful and the 
heedless, and to consider only the nature of the building? According to the most cor- 
rect published statistics, there is paid in the United States annually about twenty 
millions ef dollars for fire insurances. Seventeen millions, or thereabouts, of this is 
paid back to cover losses by fire. Now it is our deliberate opinion that at least 
twelve millions, (out of seventeen) is paid on fires caused by criminal carelessness or 
premeditated design. 

If this is so, is it not time that the character of the applicants for insurance, should 
become a subject of investigation? The twenty millions must be paid—should it be 
paid equally by the man who is honest and careful, and in whose premises a fire 
almost never occurs with one whose character is the very reverse? Let this subject 
be brought up for discussion by the Insurance Companies, When a man asks credit 
for a bill of goods, or if he wishes to hire a house, the first inquiry is, “what is the 
character; is he honest: will he pay?” These are pertinent, questions, and apply as 
much to insurance as to any other business transactions. There are some insurance 
companies, so anxious for business, that they take risk almost at random, and with 
very little precautionary inquiry. Eventually they are involved in losses, and per- 
haps ruin; and at the same time seriously cripple other companies who have taken 
risks on adjoining premises. The result is, that these heavy losses, compel the com- 
panies to raise the rates of insurance. 

By a rigid inquiry into the character of every —- for insurance, and by gra- 
duating the amount of premium accordingly, the burden would be mainly borne by 
those who ought to bear it. Just in proportion as the tax is increased upon the 
doubtful class, can it be diminished upon those against whom no doubts exist. No 
one, surely, can question the justice of such @ course. When aman applies for 
insurance whose character is not known, let reference be required, just as we would if 
he wished to hire a house, or get credit for five thousand dollars. If his character is 
in any respects doubtful, his application should be rejected altogether, or he should be 
put down as a “hazardous risk,” and charged accordingly. No honest man would 
take offence at such investigation and inquiry—but on the contrary, it would increase 
his confidence in the safety of the company. If the man is dishonest, the company 
should know it. , 

Now, is not the plan indicated practicable? Such a step could not perhaps be 
taken by one company alone; but let all unite, and the end is easily accomplished. 
We hear that the Lorillard and a few other good companies have adopted the plan 
here suggested; but we fear it is done with so much timidity and hesitation as to re- 
sult in very little benefit. The fact cannot be denied, that every man gets insured, 
whatever his character. There must be fault somewhere. We believe that a combi- 
nation of all the companies might be effected, and until that is done, the efforts of one 
individual will effect but little good. There is another subject upon which we would 
say a few words. Very few people realize the fact, though it is none the less true, 
that every fire that occurs, takes something from the pocket of every individual in 
the community. The loss to an individual may not be felt, but in the long run it is 
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large. Every article of food or clothing we purchase, has added to its price the cost 
of insurance on the premises where we purchase. The price we pay for weekly board, 
is necessarily increased by the cost of insurance on the building. So that every indi- 
vidual either directly or indirectly pays the losses by fire. These facts should be 
blazoned before the community by the press, until they are felt. 





TRIAL OF A LIFE INSURANCE CASE. 


A very interesting case of life insurance was recently tried in one of the Cincinnati 
courts. A gentleman, as we gather from the Gazette, being on the point of leaving 
that city for St Louis, made arrangements for taking out a policy on his life for the 
benefit of his wife, in the sum of $2,500. Having been duly examined by the phys- 
ician of the company, he left for St. Louis. For some cause the health certificate ob- 
tained by the applicant did not prove satisfactory to the company ; another examina- 
tion, therefore, took place in St. Louis, the result of which having been transmitted to 
the company, the officers notified the agent of the applicant that they would take the 
risk, and handed him a form of application to be signed by his wife, the plaintiff. 
The signature of the plaintiff was obtained on the 18th September, and the applica- 
tion returned to the office on the same day, Thereupon the policy was duly made 
out for the plaintiff, dated September 20, and taken to the agent, who, however, be- 
fore the delivery of the policy, was requested to sign a guaranty, dated September 20, 
of the purport that the plaintiff’s husband was then in as good health as he was at 
the time of his examination at St. Louis, which guaranty was signed by the agent 
without the knowledge or consent of the plaintiff. On Sept. 17th the husband was 
taken sick at St. Louis, and was under treatment until the 21st, when he died. 

The court having charged the jury “that the guaranty did not bind Mrs. Strang, un- 
less made by her agent ; also, that the representation in Mrs. Strang’s application that 
Col. Strang is now in good health, was a warranty, but that it was a question for the 
jury, whether the parties, in making and receiving that warranty, did not refer to the 
time when they had the latest intelligence from St. Louis,” a verdict for the plaintiff 
was found for $2,925. 


eee 


ILLINOIS INSURANCE LAW, 


Srcrion 22, An agent of foreign insurance companies ehall, upon the acceptance 
of such agencies, signify the same in writing, to the clerk of the county commissioners’ 
court of their respective counties, which notice shall be filed with the clerk in his 
cffice, which shall entitle the agent to grant policies of insurance, according to the laws 
governing the company of such agency. 

Sz. 23. The said agent or agents shall be required to pay over to the clerk of 
the county commissioners’ court three per cent on the amount of premiums charged by 
him on all policies by him issued ; and the said clerk shall give to the agent duplicate 
receipts, one of which the clerk shall retain ; and the said clerk shall enter the amount 
so received in a book kept by him for that purpose, designating the time when and 
from what agent the same was received; and the said clerk shall on the first day of 
January and the first day of July annually, (if he has in his hands any funds so re- 
ceived,) make out an abstract of the same, and shall forward said abstract, together 
with the money on hand, to the treasurer of the State of Illinois, who shall receive the 
same, and enter the amount so received in a book kept by him for that purpose, with 
the time when and from what clerk and county the same was received ; and the 
moneys so received shall be considered as revenue to the State, and by the treasurer 
paid in as such, 

Src. 24, Any agent failing to pay over to the clerk of the county commissioners’ 
court, the per cent as directed in this chapter, shall subject himself to be fined double 
the amount of the premium upon which he failed to pay over the per cent, as directed 
in this chapter; one half to the informer, and the other half to be paid over to the 
clerk of the county commissioners’ court, and paid over by him to the State treasurer, 
in like manner as the per cent in this chapter is directed to be paid. 
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NAVIGATION AT THE PORT OF SAN FRANCISCO IN 1853 AND 1854, 


The statements below of the arrival of vessels at the port of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, in 1853 and 1854, presents a slight falling off in the whole number arriving 
during the last-mentioned year, but an increase during the same period of coast ves- 
sels, illustrating that as the supplies from foreign ports decline, those derived nearer 
home increase :— 





Arrivals from 1853. 183, Arrivals from 1853. 1854, 
Domestic Atlantic ports. $875 172] Ports in Chili.......... 130 27 
Northern and home coast Sandwich and Society Isl- 

POrts .. csedeeee esaee 1,082 - 1460] and ports............ 71 55 
Ports in France ...... ee 31 11 | South American ports... 15 10 
British ports .........« . 93 41 | Australian ports ....... 7 16 
German ports ....... +. 20 14 | Mexican ports ......... 55 24 
East India ports ....... 738 63 —_ — 

MNS cas sccass BEE RED LEE St Fe oe a éaskacepecnagnul ee 


It will thus be perceived from what sources San Francisco received her heaviest 
and most costly supplies. The falling of in 1854 is lage—from Atlantic and British 
ports more than one-half; from France nearly two-thirds ; from Germany one-fourth ; 
from Chili nearly four-fifths; and from the East Indies about one-seventh. It should 
be remarked, however, that a large proportion of the latter were immigrant vessels, 
which brought little more than live stce. Australian arrivals have doubled those o/ 
last year, owing to the inability of vessels to find a market for certain articles o! 
American merchandise in that quarter. 

In the meantime, our exports to Australia and other foreign ports, principally in 
the Pacific, have been considerable, including of breadstuffs and domestic produce, 
31,072 barrels and whole sacks of flour; 4,717 sacks wheat; 9,041 sacks barley ; and 
25,543 sacks potatoes. The value of quicksilver exported during the year amounts 
to about $755,000. 

We also give the statistics of the vessels entered at San Francisco from American 
and foreign ports for the last six years, as follows :— 


FROM AMERICAN PORTS, FROM FOREIGN PORTS, TOTAL, 
No. Tons, No. Tons. No. Tons, 
Fe a Sas 6% 0K 00 266 216,785 861 192,245 627 409,030 
| PRE ae 849 260,110 513 158,765 862 418,875 
Fags aos 161 122,611 682 172,341 7438 294,952 
sg Cee or eae 241 115,725 786 193,449 977 809,174 
LO. issu des Cs a 695 204,749 826 195,427 1,521 400,176 
WORE ke4is étbaee 254 75,816 396 85,578 650 160,894 








Total.......+- 1,966 995,296 3,414 992,805 5,380 1,988,101 








The following table shows the number of vessels and tons cleared during the years 
1853 and 1854 :— 


a ee 

No. Tons. No, Tons. 

PN cb bse endo eaceV betes ase 114 91,684 95 58,207 
For Callao ........+.. e ence keene 119 79,843 269 169,022 
United States ports on Atlantic ........ 14 8,630 25 80,580 
Other POTTS. . cee ee ee eeerenccoes geeunee 916 811,188 1,364 882,263 








Rcwvincs estedseccestintaviids See” Se 1,653 640,072 
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TRADE BETWEEN THE UPPER AND LOWER BRITISH PROVINCES. 


The Quebee Chronicle furnishes the following figures in relation to the course of 
trade between the Upper and Lower British Provinces. The clearances at the port 
of Quebec for Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Cape Breton, Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, and Labrador, from 1849 to 1854, inclusive, has been as follows :— 


Number of vessels. 153 165 169 156 196 ~ 148 
ree Erie 8,728 _ 10,119 12,863 10,490 12,797 9,832 
These vessels were employed in the transport of flour and provisions to the above 
Provinces ; and in return brought back coal, fish, and West India produce. 
The number of vessels that have cleared at this port for each of the above Proy- 
inces in the years 1853 and 1854, were as follows :— 


1853. 1834, 


Vessels, Tons, Tons. 
me mee... ss os is aes keene ee 104 5,617 4,179 
Nova Scotia 46 2,778 1,989 
é 8,575 2.336 
GMM ac vsncecscdabescuets eee 804 683 
Labrador 244 536 
Prince Edward’s Island........... Staiaie 176 110 


MMs sha s ons eweascmhans bees 188 12,694 148 9,832 


It will be seen by the above, that there has been a very considerable falling off in 
the exports to these Provinces in 1854. Two causes have operated to produce it. 
The first is that the high price of flour has no doubt had the effect of curtailing ita 
consumption, And the second is that the exports from Montreal to these Provinces 
very much increased in 1854. 

The trade of Montreal with the Lower Provinces has been by the way of Portland, 
on the line of the Grand Trunk Railway. The harbors of Portland, Maine, and St- 
Johns, New Brunswick, being open at all seasons of the year, it is believed that the 
flour and other western produce, consumed in New Brunswick, and a very large por- 
tion of that taken by the other Lower Provinces will hereafter take the route from 
Montreal, rather than follow down the St. Lawrence to Quebec. 


-—__ 


eee ee 


TRADE AND COMMERCE OF THE NEW YORK CANALS, 
We give belowa summary statement of the quantity and value of various products 
and merchandise left at tide-water on the Erie and Champlain canals in the years 
1858 and 1854:— 


7—— QUANTITIES. ——~, VALUES. 


Fur and peltry .. 


The forest 


Vegetable food...........+00. 
All other agricultural products... 
Total agriculture ........... - 
Manufactures 

eee rere ry re 
Other articles. ......cccsessse 


These single avenues of commercial transportation strikingly illustrate 


1853. 
183,206 
1,340,261 
59,187 
869,110 


8,942 


1804. 
67,340 
1,132,921 
53,968 
790,168 
5,813 
723,540 
48,129 
15,774 
274,782 


ae 
1853. 
$229,006 
13,615,634 
9,850,388 
36,992,139 
1,296,240 
48,138 767 
8,281,508 
5,127,590 
8,522,545 





2,505,797 


2,465,886 


of the internal trade and Commerce of the coun‘ry. 


78,688,044 


IS4. 

$88,387 
11,518,509 
7,620,628 
85,947,854 
1,828,098 
44,626,405 
4,031,008 
5,316,528 
6,288,820 


73,797,064 


the extent 
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COMMERCE OF BELFAST, IRELAND, 


The following tables of the tonnage registered, and entered the port of Belfast, Ire- 
land, in each year from 1837 to 1853 inclusive, exhibit the increasing importance of 
that port in a favorable light :— 


TONNAGE REGISTERED AT THE PORT, FROM THE YEAR 1887 To 1853, BoTH INCLUSIVE. 


Iner’s, Decr’s. | Incr’s. Decr’s 
Vessels. Tons. Tons. Tons. | Vessels. Tons, Tons. Tons 


1987.... 295 81,475 .... ene |1846.... 426 62,094 7,828 ..., 
1888.... 298 82,228 573 ....|1847.... 464 68,659 6,565 .... 
1839.... 885 41,836 9108 ..../1848.... 475 71,566 2897 .... 
1840.... 855 45,682 4,296 ..../1849.... 467 75,441 8885 .... 
194].... 875 49,626 38994 ..../1850.... 468 74,770 .... 671 
1842.... 875 651,278 1,652 ..../1851.... 461 76,940 2170 .... 
etic. SOO 40403 ..... : SBIR 1R6R.c.. 404, 2028824488 dre 
1844.... 865 60,891 989 ..../1858.... 492 88,1298 4755 .... 
1845.... 894 654,771 4380 ....| 


TONNAGE WHICH ENTERED THE PORT, FROM THE YEAR 18387 To 1853, BOTH INCLUSIVE. 
Vessels. Tons. Vessels, Tons. 
LE ere 2,724 SOS. 148) 1846.0, coccesede 4,168 543,862 
reer 2,955 Beate | AO Tis bsceedccome 4,213 538,523 
Weicacavasiveds 8,350 354,542 | 1848... ... ccc eee 8,905 506,953 
| EA re 8,323 SOTTO OCU. eri oe éickee 4,080 655,021 


BOERs ces sectors 3,378 357,902 1850....... ceccee 4,490 624,113 
TOES... ccc esecces 8,549 837,505 1851.........000. 5,016 650,938 
oo Er 8,370 863,088 1852........00. ee 5,221 684,156 


1844... esgoccces 8,655 445,537 1853....0ceeeeeee 6,711 768,505 
a Serer ee ira 8,888 492,560 


It appears by the preceding statements that the tonnage registered in 
ie A INGO WOK Sa kos POUR Ee 50's CUR EC idiec cv ecéccee cc tODS 49,402 
Be Bias oc inca acc cebane nae vetederercdveccecivcccecess 83,128 


Or equal to an increase of 68 per cent! 


And that the tonnage which entered the port in 1843 was............. 363,038 
DTG TU TODG,, 6.5 s Ha AN io 6a o s Chi Ne ob CEH CACHE Kee eoccencccceece © 408,198 


Or equal to an increase of nearly 112 per cent in ten years! 


Annan neers 


THE TOBACCO TRADE IN LIVERPOOL, 


In Liverpool the trade is in the hands of half-a-dozen importers, and just the same 
number of brokers, There are 22 manufacturers, and 160 tobacconists, or retailers. 
The deliveries last year were equivalent to 8,380 tons gross in weight, and, at an ave- 
rage of 4d. per lb. or £25 per hogshead, ex duty, £365,000 in value. The stock, 
7,912 tons, value £344,000. If we analyse the distribution of the deliveries, we find 
them last year thus:—Home use, 5,243 hogsheads; Ireland, 3,591; coastwise, 3,138 ; 
exported, 2,602: total, 14,574 hogsheads. Those recorded for home use comprise the 
deliveries to the trade in Liverpool, and all sent into the country, as to Leeds, Hali- 
fax, York, Manchester, Birmingham, Bewdley, &c. In addition to these hogsheads of 
American tobacco, we received the following imports into Liverpool, namely 2,800 
boxes and kegs, manufactured; 2,129 bales, 189 chests, leaf tobacco, and 178 cases 
cigars; the weight of which amounted to nearly 400 tons, and the value £40,000. 
The 22 manufacturers of tobacco in Liverpool cut the leaf into what is termed shag, 
bird-eye, roll, cavendish, negro, and pigtail, to the extent of about 1,200 hogsheads, 
equivalent to 660 tons nett per annnm, which manufacture is afterwards distributed 
in the town and ceuntry in smaller casks of 2 to 5 ewt., to all parts of Great Britain. 
Very few cigars are imported into Liverpool, only 178 cases, the principal portion 
being sent to London. There are about half-a-dozen persons who manufacture cigars 
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in the town of Liverpool, to the extent altogether of nearly 100 tons a year, who, with 
the manufacturers of cut tobacco, afford employment to upwards of 400 indi- 
viduals, These cigars are smoked in the town, or forwarded into the country 
for sale in small boxes, inclosed in chests of 1 to 2 ewt. This trade has much in- 
creased of late years; but the manufacture of enuff is still very inconsiderable. To- 
bacco pipes are made in Liverpool by 9 makers, working 15 kilns, and employing 
nearly 150 individuals, one moiety being females, who pack the pipes in boxes con- 
taining 3 to 12 gross, weighing } to 1 cwt. each, for exportation to Africa, the East 
Indies, and China. The quantity so exported last year from Liverpool amounted to 
700 tons in weight, and £15,000 in value, About 600 tons pipeclay, brought coast- 
wise from Teignmouth, in Devonshire, is consumed annually in the manufacture. 
Thus we find the entire trade of tobacco, dc., in this port amounts to 9,480 tons in 
weight, and £420,000 in value, ex duty per annum. 





ALBANY LUMBER TRADE, 


We condense from the Hvening Journal the subjoined review of the lumber market 
of Albany, for the year 1854, with figures for the four preceding years :— 


The lumber business for the year 1854 has presented some peculiar features. The 
receipts show a decrease on those of the previous season, amounting to 82,154,922 
feet of boards and scantling. Another marked feature is, that prices, notwithstanding 
the money pressure and consequent stagnation in business, have ruled higher than 
1858—commencing at an advance of full 5 per cent, and closing at about the same 


figures as that year. 
The receipts at Albany for the last five years, as reported by the Canal Department, 


are as follows :— 
Boards and 
Scantling. Shingles. Timber, Staves, 
feet. M c. feet. Ibs. 


1850...... 216,791,890 $4,226 28,882 150,515,289 
eee 260,298,008 84,186 110,206 115,087,290 
1852.....e.se0e+ 817,185,620 31,686 291,714 107,961,289 
1853....sese00e. 898,726,073 27,586 19,916 118,666,750 

$11,571,151 24,008 28,909 185,805,091 


The estimated value of the receipts of 1854 is $6,200,000. 

The quantity left in market to be wintered is large, though not well assorted. It is 
estimated at 50,000,000 feet, consisting principally of tally boards and plank, but 
with a small proportion of box, pine, spruce, or hard woods, and scarcely any clear 
pine or hemlock. Of staves the quantity now in market is much greater than usual. 
Albany is finding a spirited rival springing up in Chicago, whose papers claim a supe- 
riority. 


een eer 


BRITISH EXPORTS TO RUSSIA AND TURKEY COMPARED. 


The following quinquennial averages show that, while the British exports to Turkey 
have much more than doubled in the course of twenty years, those to Russia bave re- 
mained nearly stationary :— 


Exports to Exports to 
Turkey. Russia. 
1831-35 ....cc0 cocces pevectee ve-sne-  bO12880 £1,488,978 
SOME Cas con bask bo baie ee Sea oh oe 1,541,085 1,765,887 
2,301,888 1,934,213 
2,872,967 1,703,173 
8,762,580 1,464,771 
case es 2,581,230 1,289,704 


In 1831 Turkey took about 244 millions yards cotton manufactures, entered by the 


yard ; and 14 millions pounds cotton twist and yarn. 
In 1850, 141 millions yards cotton manufactures, entered by the yard; and 6} 


millions pounds cotton twist and yara, 
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IMPORTS OF HEMP AND FLAX INTO ENGLAND, 


The following table derived from recent Parliamentary returns, gives the imports of 
flax and hemp into the United Kingdom during the ten years, from 1844 to 1858 in- 
elusive :— 





IMPORTS OF FLAX AND HEMP INTO ENGLAND, 


Russia. Prussia, Holland. Belgium, Egypt. 

1844. ....200.06..cWts, 1,112,024 249,404 106,658 44,967 30,266 
SEG Sawa ee sbeeeces 859,627 185,019 107,592 80,168 124,144 
UGE ss kc cewoegnecs 740,396 86,858 122,604 60,679 74,907 
SEES S so ha 4.650 0.08 cee 681,167 141,845 73,693 39,960 57,355 
FG ss 6 hae cece scesece 1,085,732 119,777 101,959 54,149 62,094 
TOPs bsces cecccee 1,852,275 180,747 113,786 75,769 50,492 
POs babs sttvccsccce 1,240,766 260,271 133,240 107,336 46,505 
FOB ivccawcccuccevccce 818,676 135,825 83,121 19,978 48,038 
TOD Brac Sasacccccsesce 949,907 165,300 105,465 106,972 53,063 
BPW GR esn ees ceccese 1,294,817 229,407 123,691 99,558 85,105 
AVETAZC ws ccccccers 1,013,538 176,745 107,371 75,058 63,196 


IMPORTS OF HEMP—FROM 1844 TO 1853 INCLUSIVE. 
Philippine United 


' Russia. India. Austria. Islands. States. 
1844... ..cceeee CWls, 649,673 211,392 16,431 14,122 7,592 
Be 466 was 6 boone 603,286 273,964 15,517 8,856 81,070 
FSi s Kishi es cee. se e 620,656 190,669 19,635 13,606 80,894 
0 SEES a eee 542,857 185,788 24,387 17,532 26,176 
BS aC es 666 kok cc 636,400 258,238 6,475 83,564 5,418 
SOUNDS wh cde eaeses 636,938 360,163 20,753 85,611 4 


TBO is cv ccccccsccesece 600,519 399,345 14,571 15,637 7,623 
COE cbc cc weccewrees 664,572 590,623 9,009 22,835 1,309 
Se es eee ae 637,129 465,550 20,905 25,207 63 
WRB ss sisiivcccccviives 806,354 820,672 20,286 19,550 5,966 

Average... ..cccceees 609,838 825,640 17,696 20,152 11,651 


NN een 


FLAX AND LINEN TRADE OF HOLLAND. 


According te a late linen trade circular, next to Belgium, Holland is of the greatest 
importance to us, among continental States, as respects our supply to the finer quali- 
ties of flax. The cultivation of the plant spread from Flanders into Holland, and 
fixed itself in all the provinces of that kingdom. The most important flax-growing 
districts are now South Holland, Friezland, Zealand, North Brabant, Guelderland, 
Utrecht, Oberyssel, and Drenthe. The cultivation is different from that in Belgium, 
in so far that the flax is steeped green, and that the fields are much more extensive. 
As much as 400 acres has been sown by one cultivator. The quality seldom ap- 
proaches the finer Belgian sorts, but is equal to the medium and lower, and the fiber 
generally gives an excellent yield on the hackle, and is much esteemed for threads, 
By far the greater portion of Dutch flax is exported. It is estimated that not more 
than a twentieth part is consumed at home. The only manufacture of fine linens is 
at Boxtel and Amelo. Sackings are made in the houses of correction and the poor- 
houses, The Dutch canvas is of excellent quality; but, in spite of all the efforts 
made by the Dutch Government, towards the end of the 17th century, when a great 
number of Flemings were induced to settle in Holland, their linen manufacture has 


not reached any great extension or excellence. 

In a part of South Holland, West Brabant, and Guelderland, the best blue flax is 
grown. Zealand, Brielle, and Dutch Flanders furnish white flax of less value, Friez- 
land yields a yellowish fiber of a still lower quality. Almost the whole flax trade of 
Holland is centered at Rotterdam, from whence the article is exported. 
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Having obtained the trade statistics, published by the Department of Finance, a 
the Hague, we shall publish the exports and imports of four years (1849 to 1852) in 
the articles of flax, yarn, and linen fabrics, and in our present number we give the 
imports and exports of flax :-— 

IMPORTS OF FLAX INTO HOLLAND IN THE YEARS 1849 To 1852, 1ncLUsIve. 


1849. 1850. 851. 1859. 
From Zollverein.........tons 222 145 
Hanover ........-e00s 
All other places. 
POU saaninivannins 
Hackled ........ - G. Britain & Ireland .. 2 Fh 
All other places...... 24 


Scutched and tow... 


—_—— 


ceoe 818 450} 362 
EXPORTS OF FLAX FROM HOLLAND IN THE YEARS 1849 To 1852, INoLUsIVE. 


1849. 1850. 
(To Great Britain & Ireland. 5,069 5,993 
Belgium. 35 2,283 
Scutched and tow... naib ‘ 
United States } 78 100 149 
All other places........ : 19 264 154 
eae See 
Hackled...+..+-+.. Great Britain & Ireland. 2 | ie 23 
All other places y 11} 2 


Tete. ics oo 2 HS 7,548 11,209 
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SAILING DIRECTIONS TO AND FROM THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 


Ex:woop Watren, Secretary to the Board of Underwriters, gives notice that the at- 
tention of the underwriters has recently been called to a most valuable “General 
Chart of the Coast from Gay Head to Cape Henlopen, from a survey under the direc- 
tion of E. B. Hassler and A. D. Bache, Superintendents of the Survey of the Coasts of 
the United States,” which was published in 1852. Mr. Walter, under date December 
9th, 1854, says :— 

“It is the judgment of the board that this chart should be in the possession of every 
shipmaster trading to and from the pers of New York, and it is confidently believed 
that if its directions are carefully observed, and the lead and line properly used by 
competent hands, no vessel would be stranded on the shores of Long Island or New 
Jersey, unless driven by a hurricane. 

“It is earnestly hoped that every navigator who regards, not merely the safety of 
property, but his own reputation and the interests of humanity, will avail himself of 
the means by which shipwreck and disaster on our coast may be avoided, except in 
those very rare cases in which human skill and vigilance are overruled by the 
elements. 

“The board deem it proper to publish herewith, the following extracts from the 
sailing directions which accompany the chart above referred to,” 


GENERAL SAILING DIRECTIONS FOR VESSELS FROM SEA, 


The Gulf Stream, by its high temperature, gives the first warning of an ap- 
proach to the coast. In latitude 38} deg, it is nearly 360 nautical miles from the 
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land, measuring on a parallel of latitude. After passing through it, the temperature 
begins to fall. There is also a fall of temperature on striking soundings, which shows 
the time to use the deep sea lead. 

The color of the water changes with the depth. From 150 to 580 fathoms, it 
changes from dark blue to light blue, and from 50 to 30 fathoms and less, from a light 
blue to light green. 

Seven curve lines are drawn on the map, showing the depths of 10, 15, 20, 80, 40, 
80, and 100 fathoms. Up to the 20 fathoms curve, they follow the general form of 
the shore; and between the 30 and 100 fathoms curve, the water suddenly deepens. 
The 20 fathoms curve is 31 miles from Cape May in an E. by S. direction, but less 
than 7 miles from Montauk Point. A depth of 20 fathoms off the East end of Long 
Island is therefore too near the land unless with a commanding wind, while 20 fathoms 
off Cape May is at a safe distance from the shore. 

The latitude of a ship’s place is usually better known than the longitude, but the 
latter is most important on approaching this coast, and can be determined approxi- 
mately from the latitude in connection with the distance between the curves of depth. 

To show the slope of the bottom and the sudden change in the depth on approach- 
ing soundings, sections of the bottom along five lines, which are drawn on the map, 
are added. The rise of the outer bank slope is so steep, that if uncertain of position, 
from want of observations, the careful use of the lead will preserve from danger. 

Borrom.—In 100 fathoms, East of the entrance of Delaware Bay, the bottom is 
mostly dark grey sand, mixed with broken shells, To the North of this parallel, it is 
mostly green and blue mud, mixed with sand. 

In less than one hundred fathoms, East of Delaware Bay, the bottom between 100 
and 40 fathoms, is most frequently sand and broken shells—inside of 40 fathoms, grey 
or yellow sand, with black specks. North of this parallel the bottom is as often mud 
as sand, the mud being more frequent going north-east, until off Block Island, where 
the bottom, from 100 to 20 fathoms, is mostly green mud or ooze, known as the Block 
Island soundings. Green mud or ooze cannot be found within fifteen miles of Block 
{sland, and seldom to the west of the meridian of Montauk Point, in less than 80 
fathoms water. 

Between 40 and 10 fathoms off the coast of Long Island and New Jersey, the char- 
acter of the bottom changes so often between these depths, that constant reference 
must be made to the descriptions on the chart. 


VESSELS BOUND TO NEW YORK. 


Courses.-—-From the eastward, striking soundings in more than 35 fathoms, green 
mud, steer direct for Sandy Hook, making Nevesink or the Light Boat. Striking 
soundings in less than 30 fathoms, green mud, steer to the northward of West, shoal- 
ing the water very gradually on that course. If beating against a westerly wind in 
the night or thick weather, do not stand into less than 18 fathoms on the northwardly 
tack till nearly up with Fire Island Inlet. The chart shows that after passing inside 
of 25 fathoms the soundings decrease very slowly, going west, and very rapidly 
going north, or on Long Island shore. This distinction should be carefully borne in 
mind, 

Norr.—-If vessels from the east, bound to New York, fall in sight of Sankaty Light, 
they are too near to Davis’s South Shoal, and will keep to the southward till they 

it. 
gs the southward and eastward, shape the course from the Nevesink Lights, ob- 
serving the precautions with the lead given in the general directions. 

From the Southward, bound to New York from the southward, nothing is gained 
by running into less than 15 fathoms water. To the north of Barnegat less than 15 
fathoms is unsafe, 10 or 12 fathoms being found within a mile and a quarter of the 
beach. If in 15 fathoms in the night or thick weather, the lead should be kept in hand 
and the bottom examined. Gravelly bottum indicates too near an approach to land. 

The ran from New York Harbor from the Light Boat, when up with the Light 
Boat, if without pilot, steer N. W. by W.4 W., and after shoaling the water to eight 
fathoms take up the range for the channel to be entered according to the directions on 
the chart of New York Bay and Harbor. 


Borrom Near tar Coast—From Sandy Hook towards the south, the bottom 
changes from fine sand to coarse grey sand. On approaching Barnegat it becomes 
gravelly ; and off the mouth of that inlet, it is gravel pebbles, and in some places 
shells. The soundings also change from 10 to 7 fathoms at the same distance from 
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874 Nautical Intelligence. 


the shore. After passing Barnegat, the bottom changes from gravel to yellow and 
gray sand, with yellow specks, found off Old Inlet, Little Egg Harbor. Great Egg 
Harbor, the bottom, in from 8 to 10 fathoms, is fine gray sand; to the south of this 
yellow, and is again met and is carried up to Hereford Inlet. South of this Inlet and 
abreast of Cape May, the bottom is white or gray sand. 

Danerrs.—On the Lee shore, to the westward of Fire Island Inlet, the shoal ground, 
forming the bars of the Inlet, extends from 4 to 1} miles from the shore. 

On the Jersey shore, there are shoals off Barnegat and the inlets to the south of it, 
ane from 1 to 1} miles from the shore. They are to be avoided by using the 





KATTEGAT—LIGHT ON THE KOBBER GROUND. 


Official information has been received at this office, that the Danish government has 
iven notice that the temporary light ship stationed on the Kobber Ground, at the 
ence of 11 miles 8. by E. from the easternmost part of the Leso Island, has been 
removed, and a three-masted vessel, carrying a fixed light on each mast, has been 
moored in her place. Euch of the three masts is surmounted by a ball. 

The new vessel is painted red, with a white cross on her side, marked “ Kobber 
Grunden.” 

The light on her mainmast is 41 feet, and the two others 29 feet above the surface 
of the sea. 

The position of the vessel is 3} cables lengths S. E. by S. from the South Beacon 
(Ny Vager) of the Kobber ‘Ground, in four fathoms, and in 57° 8’ 30” north, and 
11° 20° 30” east. : 

The upper light is visible at the distance of 8 miles; but masters of vessels are re- 
minded that the three lights will not be opened out clear of each other, unless seen 
above a point-and-a-half on either side of her fore and aft line. 

This notice affects the following Admiralty charts :—Baltic, No, 2,262; Kattegat, 
No. 2,114; also Danish Pilot, p. 115, and Kattegat Lighthouse List, No, 89. 

By order of the Lighthouse Board, 
THORNTON A, JENKINS, Secretary. 


Treasury Department, Office Lighthouse 
Board, January 6, 1855. 





BALTIC—KIEL FIORD—RED LIGHT AT DUSTERNBROOK, 


Official information has been received at this office, that notice has been given by 
the Danish government, that in the course of the present month a red light will be 
established at Dusternbrook, in Kiel Fiord. 

The light will be exhibited on a small iron tower at the bathing establishment in 
Dusternbrook, and will be visible on the starboard hand to ships approaching Kiel, at 
the distance of six miles. 

This notice affects the following Admiralty charts :—Baltic, No. 2,292 ; Kiel Bay 
2,117; also the Danish Pilot, p. 342, and Kattegat Lighthouse List, No. 105 a. 

By order of the Lighthouse Board, 
THORNTON A, JENKINS, Secretary. 
Treasury Department, Office Lighthouse 
Boad, January 6, 1855, 


~~ ne ~ 


BEACON ON LUSNAC SHOAL, 


NOTICE TO MARINERS. 





Hyproerapuic Orrice, a 
Lonpon, January 8th, 1855. 


Her Majesty’s government has been officially informed that on the middle of the 
Lusnac Shoal, which lies between the rock of that name and the Island of Badia, in 
the eastern entrance of the channel between the islands of Curzola and Sabioneello, a 
floating beacon has been placed in five feet water. It is of a four-sided pyramidal 
form, the upper part of which is painted red, and the lower part white ; and, to avoid 
this shoal, vessels must keep twenty fathoms distant from the beacon. 

Admiralty Charts affected by this notice will be :—No. 2,158, Mediterranean Sea ; 
sy co, Adriatic Sea; No, 204, Adriatic Sea, sheet 5; and No. 1,616, Curzola 
Channel. 
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STATISTICS OF AGRICULTURE, &c. 





POTATOES, 


The common or Irish potato, so extensively cultivated throughout most of the tem- 
perate countries of the civilized globe, contributing, as it does, to the necessities of a 
large portion of the human race, as well as to the nourishment and fattening of stock, 
is regarded as of little less importance in our national economy than wheat, rice, or 
maize. It has been found in an indigenous state in Chili, on the mountains near Val- 
paraiso and Mendoza; also near Monte Video, Lima, Quito, as well as in Santa Fe 
de Bogota, and more recently in Mexico, on the banks of the Orizaba; but some of 
these, if cultivated, doubtless would prove to belong to other species than that of the 
common potato, of the numerous genus to which it belongs. 

The history of this plant, in connection with that of the sweet potato, is involved 
in obscurity, as the accounts of their introduction into Europe are somewhat conflict- 
ing, and often they appear to be confounded with one another.” The common kind 
was doubtless introduced into Spain in the early part of the sixteenth century, from 
the neighborhood of Quito, where, as well as in all Spanish countries, the tubers are 
known as papas. The first published account of it we find on record isin La Cronica 
del Peru, by Pedro de Ciega, printed at Seville in 1553, in which it is described and 
illustrated by an engraving. From Spain it appears to have found its way into Italy, 
where it assumed the same name as the truffle. It was received by Clusius, at Vienna, 
in 1598, in whose time it spread rapidly in the South of Europe, and even into Ger- 
many. To England it is said to have found its way by a different route, having been 
brought from Virginia by Raleigh’s colonists, in 1586, which would seem improbable, 
as it was unknown in North America at that time, either wild or cultivated ; and, be- 
sides, Gough, in his edition of Camden’s Britannia, says it was first planted by Sir 
Walter Raleigh on his estate at Youghall, near Cork, and that it was cultivated in 
Ireland before its value was known in England. Gerard, in his Herbal, published in 
1597, gives a figure of this plant, under the name of Batata Virginiana, to distin- 
guish it from the sweet potato, Batata Hdulis, and recommends the roots to be eaten 
as a “delicate dish,” but not as common food, “The sweet potato,” says Sir Joseph 
Banks, “ was used in England as a delicacy long before the introduction of our pota- 
toes ; it was imported in considerable quantities from Spain and the Canaries, and 
was supposed to possess the power of restoring” decayed vigor.” It is related that 
the common potato was accidentally introduced into England from Ireland at a period 
somewhat earlier than that noticed by Gerard, in consequence of the wrecking of a 
vessel on the coast of Lancashire, which had a quantity on board, In 1663, the Royal 
Society of England took measures for encouraging the cultivation of this vegetable, 
with the view of preventing famine. Notwithstanding its utility as a food became 
better known, no high character was attached to it; and the writers on gardening, 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, a hundred years or more after its intro- 
duction, treated it rather indifferently. “They are much used in Ireland and America 
as bread,” says one author, “and may be propagated with advantage to poor people.” 
The famous nurserymen, London and Wise, did not consider it worthy of notice in 
their Complete Gardener, published in 1719. Bat its use gradually spread as its ex- 
cellencies became better understood. It was near the middle of the last century be- 
fore it was generally known either in Britain or North America, since which it has 
been most extensively cultivated. 

The period of the introduction of the common potato into the British North Amer- 
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ican Colonies is not precisely known. It is mentioned among the products of Caro- 
lina and Virginia in 1749, and among those growing in New York and New England 
the same year. They were much cultivated in the latter in 1750, where they pro- 
duced well and were of good use. The varieties at that time were the “ rough-coats,” 
“red-coats,” and the “flat-whites.” The red-coats were considered the best. In 1770, 
are mentioned the “reddish,” the “ blueish,” the “white,” and the “ French” potatoes” 
the latter of which were flattened in their shape, and of a good flavor. 

The famous “Mercer” or “ Meshanock” potato of the present day originated on 
Meshanock Creek, by Joseph Gilkey, of Mercer County, Pa., in about the year 1812. 

The sweet potato (Batatas Hdulis) is indigenous to the East Indies and inter-trop- 
ical America, and was the “ potato” of the old English writers in the early part of 
the fourteenth century. It was, doubtless, introduced into Carolina, Georgia, and Vir- 
ginia, soon after their settlements by Europeans, being mentioned as one of the culti- 
vated products of those colonies as early as the year 1648. 

Among numerous other products ordered to be imported by the “Governor and 
Company of Massachusetts Bay in New England,” in 1629, was the potato. Sweet 
or Spanish potatoes were introduced into New England in 1764, and proved to be 
more prolific than the common sort, and were brought into general use. 

The amount of potatoes exported from South Carolina in 1747-48 was 700 bushels ; 
from Philadelphia in 1796, 9,004 bushels. 

The quantity and valuation of potatoes exported from the United States within the 
last thirty-three years are indicated in the following table :— 


Vears. Bushels. Value. } Years. Bushels. Value. 
1820-21 ..... fas 90,889 $30,500, 1837-38 .... 118,627 $56,898 
1821-22 .aceceee 129,814 45,758 | 1838-39 96,569 57,536 
1822-93 ......... 104,187 87,241 1839-40........ 123,549 54,524 
1823-24 131,194 44,042" 1840-41 136,095 64,402 
1824-25 ..... 106,954 87,588 | 1841-42 ........ 194,946 85,844 
1825-26. 87,734 41,583 | 1842-43 . 144,991 47,757 
1826-27 95,748 39,174 | 1848-44 ..... eee 182,288 74,108 
1827-28 . 94,898 35,371) 1844-45 274,216 122,926 

777,226 30,079 | 1845-46 125,150 69,934 

105,620 39,057) 1846-47 164,865 109,062 

112,875 41,147, 1847-48 133,170 86,277 

106,517 42,077 | 1848-49 ........ 109,665 83,3138 

136,127 52,052° 1849-50 155.595 99.333 

97,427 38,567 | 1850-51 106,342 "9,314 

1834-35 ....... 83.823 41,543; 1851-52 148,916 115,121 

1835-36 91,581 48,630) 1852-53....... 225,905 162,562 
1836-37 ..... psi 100,703 53,630) 

According to the census of 1840, the amount of potatoes of all sorts raised in the 
United States was 108,298,060 bushels; of 1850, 104,056,044 bushels, of which 
38,268,148 bushels were sweet; showing a decrease of 4,232,016 bushels. This de- 
ficiency in the crop of 1849, as compared with that of 1839, is attributed to the dis- 
couragement caused by the “ potato disease ” which has prevailed in most parts of the 
globe for the last ten or twelve years. The amount of potatoes of all sorts cultivated 
in the Union in 1853 may be estimated at 106,000,000 bushels; which, at 40 cents 


would be worth $42,400,000. 


eee eee ems 


THE PRODUCTION OF WHEAT IN CALIFORNIA, 

Wheat and flour, until within a comparatively short period, were almost solely ob- 
jeets of importation from the Northern and Southern States of the Union, and from 
Chili. California, it would seem, is destined to become a great agricultural as well as 
gold mining State. 
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In illustration of this we extract from the carefully prepared annual review of the 
commercial editor of the Zimes and Transeript, (San Francisco,) the following state- 
ment :— 

Much uncertainty has existed, and still exists, on this subject, (the production of 
wheat.) About the close of seed time, various statements relating to the extent of 
the crop sown, gained publicity. These differed very widely, but there is reason to 
believe that nearly all were excessive—that they greatly overrated the number of 
acres placed under cultivation, During the month of April, a gentleman who enjoyed 
unusual opportunities for observation, and in whose reliability we place implicit con- 
fidence, we allude to Dr, John B. Trask, visited the principal wheat growing sections, 
and took pains to ascertain the extent of the plant. By correspondence he also ob- 
tained like information from a few localities not visited by him in person. His opin- 
ion then was, that the number of acres sown scarcely exceeded sixty thousand, which, 
it may be remarked, fell far short of all previous estimates. Since the close of harvest, 
the same gentleman has prosecuted his inquiries, both as to the number of acres under 
cultivation and the yield per acre. In some sections he found that his first figures had 
been too high, and in others that they were slightly too low, but that the total was 
very nearly the same. We subjoin the last estimates referred to, remarking that 
where the rate of product per acre is placed below 80 bushels, it is in consideration 
of the failure of crop on a portion of the whole number of acres sown, Thus, in 
Yolo, Shasta Valley, and Trinity, the average rate per acre is reduced. 

Aver- Aver- 

aging aging 

per per 

acre, Total acre, Total 

Districts. Acres, bush, bushels, Districts. Acres. bush. bushels. 

Alameda......... 4,000 120,000 | Santa Clara....... 17,000 80 510,000 
Butte....eseeeee+ 1,500 45,000 |/Santa Cruz....... 3,000 90,000 
Contra Costa ..... 1,800 380 54,000} Sacramento...... 2,000 60,000 
BU OPAO. 6c cccce. ecw 4,000 | Shasta Valley.... 1,400 21,000 
Humboldt........ 800 24,000 | Solano........... 1,000 80,000 
Los Angeles..saved 200 § 6,000 | Sonoma.......... 1,500 45,000 
Monterey ........ 500 15,000 | Stanislaus........ 1,000 80,000 
Marin ......+.... 700 21,000 | Sutter.........-. 1,106 83,000 
Napa......ee+00- 2,500 76,000 } Trinity .........4. 360 25 9,000 
Dcksctesek. pace TOOOT FUME. .cnceccase. Be 150,000 
WU ecccaceed seas 8,000 | Yolo .........--- 7,000 22% 157,500 
San Joaquin...... 4,000 120,000; Yuba............ 8,000 80 90,000 
San Bernardino... 6,000 380 180,000 
San Francisco..... 1,500 80 45,000 Tatal........ 66,860 1,939,500 


The foregoing figures we submit as approximates, but deem them sufficiently cor- 
rect for all practical purposes. 

Now, if we deduct for seed, say 139,500 bushels, we shall have of the crop of the 
present year, since harvest, for milling purposes, 1,800,000 bushels, or an equivalent 
to 860,000 barrels of flour. 

The stock of wheat and flour in the country on the 1st of January last, was esti- 
mated at 279,000 barrels. We have then— 


Stock, January Ist, 1854...... ‘ 279,000 
Flour imported during 1854 .......... cceeccevccseocese ; 228,526 
Wheat imported during 1854, equal to...... ‘ 9,882 
Wheat, domestic crop, 1854, equal to .....ceceeceeeceeeeeeceeeeeens 360,000 








72,408 
Deduct exports of flour and wheat during 1854........bbls. 82,644 
Deduct consumption, at the rate of 40,000 bbls per month... 480,000 


‘ 


512,644 


Balance of flour and wheat, equal t0......ccccsccesescceeeeeees 859,764 


Of this balance, it would be difficult to ascertain the proportion borne by the wheat 
to the flour. It is the opinion of many that the quantity of milling wheat now in 
the country does not exceed an equivalent to 100,000 barrels of flour ; but this would 
leave a stock of flour in this city and throughout the State, of 259,764 barrels, which 
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is probably too large. In this city the supply of flour may be estimated in round 
numbers at 120,000 barrels, divided as follows :— 


CE I Ta, 6 ibtin ctw vs cau bdneodccecévescastnhcesect 80,000 


(TRESS EAE RARER Sach Sa gee INE erm a eRe aca ap MD Tae 46,000 
POE OT Oe ng ns cucaeesccs sancecatecce 11,000 
Ce ch del ga di woh SOMMER AS URARADE 34,000 

Te 120,000 





RESOURCES OF CALIFORNIA IN CATTLE. 


A leading feature of the resources of California in former times, was its herds of 
cattle, but soon after the commencement of the settlement of the country by the 
Anglo-American race, these herds began rapidly to diminish, till in 1850 a shrewd 
writer conjectured that, without the annual importation of 100,000 head, the supply 
for beef purposes must in a few years run short. During the succeeding two years the 
prophecy of the writer seemed about to be realized, and prices ruled enormously high, 
The introduction of large numbers of sheep, however, and the raising of swine, poultry, 
&c., together with accessions of American cattle across the plains, arrested the rapid 
diminution, till at present the stock is thought to be largely on the increase. To Dr. 
John B, Trask, State Geologist, who has taken much pains to arrive at correct conclu- 
sions in the premises, the Placer Times is indebted for the figures on which the follow- 
ing estimate is based. The respective grazing counties are enumerated as follows :— 
Alameda ....... 10,000 | Monterey ....... 38,900 | San Luis Obispo. 13,900 
Butte........... 12,000} Plumas.......... 1,900 | Santa Barbara.... 40,050 
Colusa ..... eoees 6,000 | Shasta ..... coves - 8,000 | Batter... ...se0ed 31,585 


Contra Costa.... 4,000 {| San Bernardino.. 27,000 | Yolo........... 11,645 
Los Angeles..... 104,800 | San Diego........ 8,100 { Yuba........... 8,827 


Total cattle.... eeereeeeete eeeeeeereeeeeeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 286,307 


The foregoing includes branded stock only, and excludes the natural increase of the 
year, and immigrant cattle. The natural increase, over and above sales, has been about 
31,000, so that the available stock, independent of supplies from across the plains, may 
be set down at 817,307 head. 

The number of immigrant cattle which have passed the mountains. and reached the 
western slope, may be set down at 60,000, to which add home stock of 1854, 317,307, 
and we have a total of beef cattle for 1855 of 377,707. 








CANADIAN HEMP. 


The following extract from the article “Canada,” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
possesses great interest at the present moment, and we therefore beg to direct particu- 
lar attention to it:— , 


“It may, perhaps, not be generally known that hemp grows spontaneously in Cana- 
da, particularly in all the lower or eastern districts of the country. And it is stated 
upon respectable anthority, that, under good cultivation, the quality is equal to Russian 
hemp. The soil and climate of Canada are believed to be eminently adapted to the 
growth both of hemp and flax. Very many years ago, the culture of hemp in Canada 
was commenced, with all the earnestness and vigor which a well grounded confidence 
in the capabilities of the country for such production warranted; but, owing solely, it 
is believed, to the want of efficient modes of converting the raw produce into a pre- 
pared state, and thus securing an immediately profitable market, the culture of hemp 
in Canada, upon any extensive scale, was then abandoned. As memorials of the com- 
parative success of the cultivation of hemp in Canada at that period, there at least 
were, not many years ago, and there may be still, farmers in Lower Canada holding 
medals from the British Society of Arts and Sciences for samples of hemp produced 
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upon their farms. The elaborate work of the late Colonel Bonchette on British Ameri 
ca, affords a good deal of information in regard to the capabilities of Canada for the 
growth of hemp, and explains the causes of the comparative failure of these efforts, 
made many years ago, to introduce the cultivation of this important staple upon an 
extensive scale into Canada. Colonel Bonchette was surveyor-general of Lower Can- 
ada, and a sper pereey member of the res of Arts in London, and he was there- 
fore enabled, both from his official position and general acquirements, to furnish facts 
and opinions, of unquestionable value, bearing upon the subject in question. Accord- 
ing to calculations of Colonel Bonchette, the cost of one ton of merchantable hemp, 
landed in England, would not be quite £21 sterling. The mean price of Russian hemp 
in the English market at that time, was £40 15s, sterling. It is at least highly prob- 
able, from what has been stated, that an important national staple of our manufactures 
may be procured to any extent, of equal value, and quite as cheaply, if not more so, 
in one of our own colonies, as the same article for which we are now dependent for 
our supply upon an inimical foreign power, which may, to the utmost of its resources, 
as has been now proved, place our interests in jeopardy to an inconvenient extent, for 
some time, commercially as well as politically. The American navy use at present 
large quantities of native-grown hemp. The quantity of hemp and flax produced in 
Canada, taken together, as officially returned, amounted in 1852 to 1,917,666 pounds. 
The value placed upon this by the government board of registration and statistics in 
Canada, is 3d. currency on £28 currency per ton, which, reduced to sterling, is £23 3s. 
The total value of the hemp and flax grown in Canada in 1852, was, therefore, ac- 
cording to this official valuation, £23,971 provincial currency ; and very nearly the 
whole was the growth of Lower Canada.” 
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NOTES IN REGARD TO SAFETY ON STEAMERS AT SEA: 


The following notes are appended to a letter from Commodore Perry. They are 
of great importance, and entitled to the highest consideration :— 


There should be in each vessel carrying passengers two printed station bills—one 
for occasions of fire, and the other to be put in operation in case of disasters, when it 
may become necessary to take to the boats. 

hese should be printed in blank, and contain as many numbers as there would 
probably be souls on board, say from 1 to 400, to be filled up anew at the commence- 
ment of each passage. 

First. The officers and crews should have their stations assigned to them, which 
should only be changed by changes in the crew, growing out of discharges, new en- 
listments, &c. The remaining numbers should be filled, as far as practicable, by in- 
serting the names of passengers. 

To each number, or series of numbers, certain specific duties are to be assigned; 
and to make those duties falling upon passengers more appropriate to their habits and 
calling, they should themselves be allowed to select their own numbers, to be arranged 
on the first day of the passage, and it should be the duty of each person immediately 
to make himself acquainted with the duties and responsibilities he has thus assumed. 

The nautical portion of the crew of the Baltic consists exclusively of purser and 
surgeon, of one captain, six mates, four quartermasters, twenty seamen, and two boys. 
The remainder of her complement is made up of those composing the departments of 
the engineer and steward. 

She ought not to carry less than ten large boats, six of which at the davits. Hence, 
it is plain that to man all these boats the services of men from these two departments, 
as also the most active of the passengers, would be required. Thus, the latter would 
be employed in aiding to save themselves, and the women and children; and hence 
the expediency of a previous understanding of their respective stations. 

Supposing that this ship should have ten boats. These would safely carry 300 
persons, with ten days’ provision of bread and water, oars, mast, sails, de. On some 
of the passages of the Baltic she has had on board as many as 385 persons; it is evi- 
dent, therefore, that so large a number could not be accommodated in the boats, but 
those excluded might find room and equal safety on the proposed rafts. 
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Now let us speak of the requisite equipment of the boats, and in what manner 

Og an to be provisioned. 
h boat should be numbered, and provided with the following articles :— 

Rudders, oars, boat-hooks, double painters, (one long,) mast, yard and sail, two 
buckets, two lanterns with a supply-of candles and matches, one compass, a quadrant, 
and a brief epitome containing the simplest rules and tables for obtaining the latitude 
by altitudes of the sun and north star; a small canvas bag, containing hatchet, ham- 
mer, and nails, a yard of canvas, ten fathoms of ratlin stuff, palm and needles, some 
— spun yarn, two pliable tarpaulios, as also a pjece of white muslin for a 


signa, 

It would probably be better that no otber food than bread and water be put in the 
boats, All the bread, and at least half the water, to be contained in air and water 
tight tin cases; those for water holding each a pint, and for bread one pound—the 
biscuit to be made of a size to suit the diameter of the cases. These cases, together 
With the quadrant, compass, lantern and candles, and canvas bag with its contents, 
might be conveniently kept, at all times, at ea, in the air-boxes at the after or both 
ends of the boat—these boxes being fitted with a water-tight screw-plate at the top, 
about eight inches in diameter, and made in a similar manner to the magazine tanks 
used in the navy. The remainder of the water might be carried in eight-gallon kegs 
or breakers—the most convenient size for stuwing under the thwarts. 

For each person there should be provided five pounds of biscuit in tin cases, and 
two gallons of water. These quantities, if properly husbanded and regularly served, 
would sustain life, without any very extraordinary suffzring, for ten days or more. 

The arrangements for those resorting to the rafts should be made in similar manner. 

Cost of providing the above-mentioned supplies for ten boats and three hundred 
persons :— 


40 breakers, at $1 50 each....... eterebecencccseccsscos eeecsecess $60 00 
10 compasses, at $3 00 each.......ccccsssescccceees deekade ene 30 00 
10 quadrants, HUGE GOREN cc cceccccscscccsccvssceensevesss pevce 40 00 
10 epitomes, at...... ecececsecesecceccece cc cccccvevess seececevee 1 00 
1,500 pounds biscuits, at 6 cents, and cases...........0+++++ one ceanae 95 00 


Water cases, and other small articles...............- Shy 9 OTF gigi iyoye 60 00 


I a in a isaac i a la ae aa APY Seas et $285 00 


HOW TO PREVENT ACCIDENTS ON RAILROADS, 


A practice obtains upon some of the English railroads, which might well be imita- 
ted here. When the passenger buys his ticket, he can also buy a card insuring him 
against accident. Between London and Liverpool threepence insures his life for £1,500 ; 
twopence for £1,000; and a penny for £500; and for proportionate damages in case of 
injury. The insurance is effected by the company under act of Parliament; and its 
effect is to render them more careful in running the road, by increasing the expensive- 
ness of an accident. There is no reason, indeed, why every railroad company should 
not be compelled to insure the life of every passenger, and to be responsible in heavy 
damages for whatever injury may be sustained. Carriers of all sorts are held thus 
responsible for the safety of goods committed to their care; why should the lives and 
limbs entrusted to their charge be deemed deserving of less protection ¢ 

But this would be only an indirect means of inducing greater care in the manage- 
ment of railroads—and indirect agencies are no longer sufficient. The law must pre- 
scribe certain regulations in regard to their conduct—and every violation of them 
should be severely punished. No road between important points should be permitted 
to convey passengers without a double track; and upon every single track road, the 
most definite and precise provisions should be exacted to prevent collisions, “ The 
time-table should be specific, and a violation of its directions should be made, in every 
case, a criminal offense. Until public sentiment compels our legislators thus to pro- 
vide for the public safety, we shall be compelled day after day to chronicle these 
wholesale slaughters upon our railroad lines. 
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TUNNEL OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Since the opening of the long tunnel of the Pennsylvania Railroad under the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, some notes of its dimensions, cost, etc. gathered from the report of 
the chief engineer, may be interesting. 

The principal dimensions of the tunnel are as follows: length, 8,612 feet, width, 24 
feet, hight, 22 feet above grade, or 21} feet above the rails; distance below the sum- 
mit of the moun-tain 202.7 feet, depth of Eastern shaft 149.8 feet, of middle shaft 
195.7 feet, of western shaft 184.4 feet; sections of first shafts 6 by 10 feet, of new 
shaft 8 by 13 feet; depth of new shaft 194.1 feet. 

Much of the material excavated is fire clay, which, when exposed to the air and 
moisture, swells, cracks, and falls in large masses. Nearly the whole work will re- 
quire arching. Owing to the character of the material a larger quantity required re- 
moval than if it had been of a solid and permanent kind. In the middle shaft from 
120 to 175 gallons of water per minute were pumped and discharged at the top of 
the shaft; and as the small size of the shafts first constructed did not afford facilities 
for the removal of material as fast as it was excavated a new shaft was sunk, and a 
large and powerful engine substituted for the small one at the west shaft. 

The excavation of the tunnel was finished on the 21st of January, 1854, having 
been nearly two years in progress. During the year ending in March, 1853, the aver- 
age quantity of material removed per month was 2,768 cubic yards; but since that 
time by increased exertion the average monthly quantity has been 4,555 cubic yards, 
There are about 18 cubic yards in each lineal foot of the tunnel, so that previous to 
March, 1853, the daily progress was less than six feet on all faces, and since that time 
less than ten feet. The entire number of working faces afforded by all the shafts and 
at the end is ten. The entire cost of the tunnel will be about $450,000, or $125 per 
lineal foot, or nearly $7 per yard. 


MAD RIVER AND LAKE ERIE RAILROAD, 


This road extends from Sandusky to Dayton, a distance of 153 miles. The cost of 
the road, according to the annual report just published, is $4,424,681. The debt of 
the company is $2,120,000. The earnings of. the road for the year ending February 


1, 1854, were :— 
Mails and 
Passengers. Freight. incidentals. Total. 


February .........0. $10,901 61 $14,053 $2.390 $27,345 
pS or oa 17,523 97 18,642 46 2,435 38,601 
BERG 6s dc cteisencs 17,806 6 22,248 60 2,420 41,955 26 
EEE OLE 17,599 6% 43,566 41 7,940 69,106 
ee TE oe PE 20,996 83,422 6% 1,790 56,208 
eee 22,105 08 $1,712 2,790 56,607 
August . 26,118 44,393 92 2,805 73,812 32 
September . Pa ee $2,589 95 60,042 2,790 95,422 
October .... “a 28,787 § 53,471 2,790 85,048 

‘ November ......... 21,660 9: 41,878 27 2,790 66,329 
SOE none es 19,491 6% 19,128 2,790 41,404 
January ..... 17,105 0€ 15,863 2,290 35,258 ¢ 


oP he ee $251,181 $398,399 6: $36,020 $686,600 83 





The net earnings were $209,197, after the payment of interest and taxes, or about 

9 per cent. The following table gives the gross income since the road was opened :— 
Years, Income. Years. Income. 

aaa $269,621 88 | 1851 ‘ $393,571 75 

343,734 85 | 1852....... 505,761 71 

434,961 92 | 1853.......ceees ‘ 681,074 24 
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ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD LANDS, 

Few persons fully appreciate the quantity of land that is contained in the grant in 
aid of the Illinois Railroad. The quantity is 2,600,000 acres. How much is two 
million six hundred thousand acres? Neither more nor less than the dimensions of 
the whole State of Connecticut! as follows :— 

Official return of Connecticut. ..........+.++++ evevess soceees meres § —-2,788,879 
Lands patented Illinois Central Railroad. SURES SERS eR rea ee Medea 2,572,060 

A person or company that should own the whole State of Connecticut in fee, free 
of debt, with all its rocks, rivers, swamps, bays, hills, dales, and valleys, would be 
possessed of a good farm, notwithstanding that a very large proportion of it would be 
unremunerative, being unsusceptible of cultivation, and ineligible for occupation. The 
State of Connecticut contains 369,000 inhabitants, 60,878 dwellings, 547 miles of rail- 
road, and a taxable valuation of $300,000,000. 

This is what has grown up upon a patch of land equal to the quantity owned by the 
Illinois Railroad, but far beneath it in value. The land owned by the road is all se- 
lected for its fertile qualities and eligible location, There is none of it waste or un- 
profitable. There is no portion of it remote from railroad conveyance to the best 
markets North and South, It is all accessible to the most abundant supplies of bitu- 
minous coal—the whose quantity of coal in theewhole Union is 133,000 miles, one- 
third of which is in Illinois, The supply of timber by railroad from the North is lim- 
itless. Here are all the elements for the support of an immense population. 


ee 


MICHIGAN SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN INDIANA RAILROAD. 
These companies have declared a four per cent dividend in cash on their construc- 
tion stock, a five percent in stock upon the common stocks, both payable January 
10th. Below we give the comparative earnings of these roads for two years :— 








— 1853. ~~ 184. ~ 
Passengers Freight and Passengers Freight and 
and mail. miscellan’us, Total. and mail, misceilan’us, Total. 
January ...... $84,040 $16,159 $50,200 $58,254 $80,070 RRS 82 
February SSaas 42,752 16,187 58,890 65,006 28,790 93,797 


March ....... 66,975 20,168 87,144 107,779 41,807 149,586 
April ......06 77,816 84,079 111,894 125,347 44,486 169,833 


MSY . oscccece 86,547 61,777 148,325 153,107 74,312 227,420 
SOROis 5s c0n 008 96,560 52,385 148,946 150,151 64,096 214,248 
Lo ARE ee 79,730 85,552 115,282 97,369 47,123 144,492 


August ...... 95,173 60,225 155,398 104,160 63,704 167,865 
September ... 126,874 70,646 197,520 158,662 65,287 223,950 


Octuber...... 144,836 78,739 223,575 225,124 65,130 290,254 
November.... 111,710 53,914 165,625 168,472 62,97 281,450 
December .... 82,048 28,327 110,376 (Estimated.) ..... : 15,000 





Total...... 1,045,067 528,118 1,578,181 1,413,435 587,788 2,151,254 


Increase in 1854 Over 1853......65 secccccccccseccscecescessces of per cent, 


THE LARGEST STEAMBOAT IN THE WORLD, 


A new steamboat named the Metropolis, has been launched from the ship-yard of 
S. Sneden, Greenpoint, near this city. She is three hundred and fifty feet in length, 
forty-five feet beam, and fifteen feet depth of hold. Her floor timbers are of white 
oak twenty inches thick; she has deep, double frames, sided eight inches—making 
her frames sixteen by twenty inches, and four inches apart. Besides being heavily 
timbered, she is diagonally braced from kelson up to top of timbers with iron braces 
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five inches wide, three-quarters of an inch thick, and thirty feet long, crossing each 
other transversely about three feet apart. These braces are secured to the frames 
with iron bolts riveted to the timbers, and also riveted where they cross between the 
timbers. She has seven kelsons made of white-oak timber, fourteen inches wide and 
three-and-a-half feet high. The bed timbers of her engine are of white-oak four or 
five feet wide, and six feet high. Over fifty tons of the best Ulster iron are used in 
her bracing. 

This steamer is intended for the Fall River route, and will run in connection with 
the Bay State and Empire State. Her engine, which is to be put in by the Novelty 
Tron Works, is of nearly double the power of any steam-engine now in use. The 
cylinder is one hundred and five inches diameter by twelve feet stroke. 








JOURNAL OF MINING AND MANUFACTURES. 


— 


THE IRON RESOURCES OF IRELAND. 


It would be singular indeed, after all which has been said of the miserable condi- 
tion in which the most unparallelled emigration from Ireland has left that country, if 
the very depopulation of the island should, by turning the attention of capitalists to 
its truest and most permanent resources, cause it to take a prominent position among 
the commercial and manufacturing countries of the world. And yet such a result is 
by no means beyond the bounds of possibility. From an interesting article which re- 
cently appeared in an English scientific periodical, we learn that Ireland combines 
within itself all the necessary attributes for the successful manufacture of a better 
quality of iron than that of England, All of the three different kinds of iron ore which 
are actually employed as sources of metal, exist in inexhaustible quantities among the 
hills, valleys and bogs of the Emerald Isle. 

After the ore itself, the first requisite to the manufacture of iron is an abundance of 
fuel, and the 2,830,000 acres of peat bogs in Ireland are a magazine of wealth, the 
value of which cannot be too highly estimated. By aid of the new invention for soli- 
difying peat, a fuel is produced which is much better for smelting metal than the pit 
coal of England. It will produce iron of a finer and purer character. Even in Eng- 
land, common cut turf is often mixed in the coal when iron of a superior quality is to 
be made, The great superiority of the Swedish and Russian iron to that of the Eng- 
lish, is caused by the circumstance that wood, or “vegetable fuel” is used in its ma- 
nufacture, instead of “ mineral fuel.” 

One English writer advances the following facts in proof of the value of vegetable 
fuel; and if not affording conclusive argument of its superiority, they will at least 
convey an idea of the results to which its superiority is supposed to conduce :— 


“Tn Ireland, and also in the Highlands of Scotland, where peat is the only available 
fuel amongst the peasantry, it is a rare occurrence to meet with a cracked ‘ pratie- 
pot’ in the former, or a leaky ‘ porridge pot,’ in the latter country ; and although these 
sole cooking utensils are in daily use, they are frequently handed down from‘ genera- 
tion to generation, not only unimpaired but improved, instead of, as happens where 
coal is used, the worse for wear. With the vegetable peat the metal appears to soften 
and refine, while with the mineral peat it becomes brittle, and deteriorates. Another 
point I would remark is, the purity of the steel in many of the old swords which were 
manufactured in Scotland centuries ago, with peat charred in a very primitive and 
rude manner, the remains of which cooking apparatus are still to be found in some 
portions of the west Highlands; but charcoal so produced is of too loose a nature to 
admit of its profitable transit.” 
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Ireland possesses still another important advantage, in the abundance of water 
power throughout the country. This would obviate the necessity of having steam- 
engines for the purpose of producing the blast in the smelting furnace, A large pro- 
portion of the water power, too, is unfailing, which is a matter of the greatest conse- 
quence, as instances have been known where the whole contents of a furnace have 
become a solid mass, from having been cooled by the accidental stoppage of the blast 
for a few hours. In the iron districts of South Wales and Staffordshire, steam, gene- 
rated at great cost, is the chief resource of the manufacturer. Ireland, possesses, in 
lieu of this expensive article, an available water power the year round, equal to the 
force of more than three million horses. 


ee 


THE PERILS OF MINING IN ENGLAND. 


A petition has been addressed to the House of Commons from the “pitmen,” or 
miners, working in the collieries of Durham and Northumberland. Upwards of 3,000 
of these poor people subscribed their names or their marks to its contents. The lead- 
ing allegation of the memorial is sufficient to establish its character. “ About one 
thousand persons,” it is said, “are killed annually in the mines of this country.” 
“ What,” says the London Zimes, “ would be said or thought if, once in every twelve- 
month, an entire regiment, with all its officers, such as we now see it marching out 
for embarkation, were to be totally destroyed by some frightful catastrophe? Or 
what conclusions should we have formed if, while we were admiring the splendid ex- 
hibition at Chobham last summer, we had been assured on statistical proof that every 
man of the 10,000—infantry, cavalry, and artillery, guards, rifles, and Highlanders— 
would come to a violent death in his own country by the year 1863? Yet this is ac- 
tually the rate at which we kill our miners—10,000 in ten years. A good deal used 
to be said, and with great reason, about the terrible mortality in our squadrons on the 
African station, Now, the total mean force of men employed on that duty for a pe- 
riod of twenty-one years was 20,604, and the total amount of deaths in that number, 
during that period from all causes, disease and accidents included, was 1,338; so that 
one year and a half destroys more lives in our coal mines than were destroyed in 
twenty-one years by the climate of Africa and the casualties of sea service. Nor is 
this all; for, as the petitioners declare, they are suffering also such continuous and 
perpetual injury from the standing condition of the mines that many of them are 


brought prematurely to their graves.” 


THE SUGAR MANUFACTURE OF FRANCE, 


France is the largest producer of beet sugar in the world. A favorable soil and 
climate, and a rural and industrious population, contribute to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the beet sugar manufacture. This manufacture originated during the reign of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. His continental system raised colonial produce to an almost fab- 
ulous price. The high rate of sugars induced many to look around for the means of 
producing sugar at home, and an impetus was given to the search, by the offer of a 
magnificent premium by the emperor to the successful discoverer of a permanent 
home source of supply. Of all the plants tried, the beet proved the most promising, 
but 40 years elapsed before the manufacturer of beet sugar was enabled to cope suc- 
cessfully with colonial sugars. From France the culture spread through Belgium, 
Germany and far into the interior of Russia, and now there is produced of this kind 
of sugar on the continent of Europe three hundred and sixty millions of pounds, nearly 
one haif of which is manufactured in France, in three hundred and thirty-four manu- 
factories. In the vicinity of Lille the average yield of the sugar beet is sixteen tons 
to the acre, and at Valenciennes nineteen tons. In some localities twenty-five tons 


are produced, 
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SALT MINES IN THE MOUNTAINS OF VIRGINIA, 


We are indebted to our correspondent, that intelligent and indefatigable gatherer 
of facts connected with almost every material, commercial, and industrial interest in 
the United States, for the subjoined account of the great salt mines in the mountains 
of Virginia :— 

The State of Virginia is moving in the great work of internal improvement, and is 
making a railroad that will reach the great salt mines of its mountains, and in a few 
years that salt will be distributed over the whole of the Eastern States—its superior 
quality will insure for it a ready sale everywhere; for it is better worth one dollar 
per bushel] for table use than any other salt that ever came to our market is worth 
twenty-five cents. It is a pure chloride of sodium, and will remain as dry as flour in 
any latitude from the equator to the pole. 

This great salt mine is in a trough between two mountains, at an elevation of 1,882 
feet above ihe level of the sea, and near the waters of the north fork of Holston 
River, a tributary of the River Tennessee, and near the rivers of the States of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and North Carolina, where these border on a southwestern point of 
the State of Virginia, 

The fossil salt lies about 220 feet below the surface of the ground, and is incased in 
a vast deposit of gypsum, 

About ten years since, two boxes of geological specimens were sent to me from 
these mines and from the surrounding couptry. In repacking these into other boxes, 
some pieces of the fossil were put in a box with specimens of iron ore from the great 
iron ore beds of Northern New York, and semained in that connection until the pres- 
ent year. On being opened, the specimens were all in good order, the salt not having 
in the least corroded the iron, or produced any rust. 

I have no doubt that this deposit of salt resulted from volcanic action. New River, 
the head of one of the tributaries of the great Kanawha River, is near this salt mine, 
and is undoubtedly the source of the saline supplies of the deep wells of Kanawha; 
but in its course thither it undergoes a change, and when raised from the deep wells 
is found there to contain bromine in great abundance. 

The Kanawha salines are among the wonders of the world; the salt water comes 
to the surface from a depth of 2,000 feet, and is as cold as a northern blast in winter 
—thus exploding the theory that the heat increases in the earth everywhere as prog- 
ress is made downward. 

The gas which is issued from these deep wells is in abundance sufficient to illumi- 
nate the entire Northern Hemisphere, and rises with a force that is sufficient to throw 
a canon ball a considerable distance. 

In the excavations made in the neighborhood of the salt mines of Virginia, the 
bones of the behemoth are found of a size indicating as large as the hull of a ship of 
the line, 

I have no doubt the table salt of our market will, in three years, be supplied by 
the Virginia salt mines, and even now our grocers cannot do better than to send to the 
salt mines of Virginia for pure table salt for the supply of their customers who want 


a good article. 


E. MERIAM. 


SRR AAA LAER A LEI 


THE SPERMACETI WORKS OF THE LAST CENTURY, 


A reliable correspondent of the Providence (Rhode Island) Journal has collected 
and embodied some historical notices of the manufacture of spermaceti oil and candles, 
which it may be well to place on record in the pages of the Merchants’ Magazine, 

VOL, XXXII,—NO, III. 
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as a slight contribution to the early commercial and industrial history of the coun- 


try :— 

During the middle of the last century, and up to the time when the leading men of 
Rhode Island were driven from their homes and business by the near approach of a 
common enemy, Newport was famous for the éxtent and excellence of its spermaceti 
works, And when we reflect that those who settled in the southern portion of this 
island followed, in open boats, the lead of a few hardy fishermen of Nantucket, in the 
pursuit and capture of whales seen on the coast, and that the first vessel fitted to 
push the whaling business as far as the Falkland Islands was owned by a Newport 
merchant—Aarom Lopez—we may prmsaarsn. expect to find that a large amount of 
capital was invested in a traffic that promised quick and ample returns. 

e manufacture of spermaceti oil and candles, introduced from Portugal by Jacob 
Rod Rivera, contributed greatly to the prosperity of this town. No less than seven- 
teen manufactories were in operation at the same time, and up to the Revolution, 
Newport enjoyed almost a monopoly of the trade. The number of vessels employed 
in the whale fishery at that date is unfortunately lost to the present generation ; but 
we can form some estimate of the extent of this branch of Ccasinaiee from the fact 
that seventeen whalemen returned to Newport during the months of June and July, 
1774, evidently called home in anticipation of war. 

The leading houses in America engaged in the manufacture of sperm oil and can- 
dles, between 1760 and 1770, and also the names of the several members, are com- 
prised in the following list :— 


Providence; Obadiah Brown & Co,*—Obadiah, Nicholas, Joseph, John, and Moses 
Brown, Boston; Joseph Palmer & Co.t—Thomas Flucker, Nath. Gorham, Joseph 
Palmer, Richard Cranch, and William Belcher. Newport: Thomas Robinson & Co. 
—William, Thomas, and Joseph Robinson, and William Richardson. Rivera & Co.— 
Henry Collins and Jacob Rod Rivera. Isaac Stelle & Co.—John Marodsley, Isaac 
Stelle, and John Slocum. Naphtali Hart & Co.—Naphtali, Samuel, Abraham, and 
Isaac Hart. Aaron Lopez. Moses Lopez. Edward Langdon & Son{—Edward Lang- 
don & Son. 

There was also a large manufactory in Philadelphia, but the name of the house is 
lost to us. 

In 1761, it was proposed by Richard Cranch & Co. to all the manufacturers of sper- 
maceti in New England to unite and adopt some general rules to regulate their busi- 
ness, under the belief that such a course would be advantageous to all concerned. For 
this purpose, articles of agreement were drawn up and signed on the 5th of November 
by all the above named houses, with the exception of Moses Lopez and the Philadel- 

hians. The original document is in our hande, and from it we gather the following 
interesticg items :— 


The signers were united into one general body, by the name of the “ United Com- 
pany of Spermaceti Chandlers,” by which name they were to own and acknowledge 
each other as members on all occasions. 

The several houses were to send positive orders to their respective buyers or factors, 
net to give for head-matter more than £6 sterling per ton above the price of “ common 
merchantable spermaceti body brown oil.” The price of the body oil was, in all cases, 
to be detesmined by the current price paid by Boston merchants, for the London mar- 
ket, the day the purchaser receives any head-matter; and in case the current price 
was not established that day, then the next following current price governed the sale. 
Members were not at any time, directly, indirectly, by presents, promises, or other- 
wise, to give more than the above rate for head matter ; nor were they to receive any 
head. matter acknowledged by the seller to be pre-engaged, and the commission paid 
to buyers was, at no time, to be more than 24 per cent. If the price of head-matter 
still ranged above the rates offered by the united company, the members agreed to fit 
out at least twelve vessels to be employed in the whale fishery ; each house to furn- 
ish and receive an equal proportion in and from each vessel ; the number of vessels 
to be increased from time to time as occasion required.§ 

No house was allowed to manufacture head-matter for and on account of any per- 





* Name of the firm in 1761; in 1763 it was changed to Nicholas Brown & Co. 

+ At one time (1761) Richard Cranch & Co, 

t We cinnot give the locality of this house. 

§ Tue price of head-matter appears to have been very fluctuating. In 1763 it was £34 sterling 
per ton of erght barrels, and the following year it fell to £29, 
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son not concerned in the united company, upon any terms; and new partners could 
not be taken into any one house without the consent of the whole. 

Candies were not to be sold within the limits of New England for less than one 
shilling ten-and-a-half pence sterling per pound, and an additional shilling to be charged 
for the box, made to contain about twenty-five pounds. 

As it was found that the number of manufactories already in operation was more 
than sufficient to exhaust all the head-matter brought into New England, the mem- 
bers engaged to do all in their power, by fair and honorable means, to prevent the 
setting up of any new spermaceti works; and if it was found necessary in such a case 
to use the influence of the whole body, Obadiah Brown & Co., with one or two others, 
were empowered to call a special meeting at Taunton. 

Two general meetings were ordered ; one on the first Tuesday in November, 1762, 
and the other on the first Tuesday in March, 1763. The expenses of the general 
meetings were to be paid in just proportions, and at least one member from each 
house to be present, under a penalty of eight dollars. Absentees were to be bound 
by the acts of the company, passed by an unanimous vote. The united company was 
to be dissolved on the Geils of one credible person, under his hand, that one or 

ore members had failed to comply with the plain spirit and intention of the articles 
subscribed. 

On the 13th of April, 1768, the members of the united company held a meeting in 
Providence, when slight alterations were made in the articles of agreement. Ten 
pounds sterling was fixed as the paying price for head-matter, the current price to be 
established as above; and the members engaged to receive head-matter only from 
the following named merchants, the only buyers and factors of the company :—John 
and William Rotch, Sylvanus Hussey & Co., Folger & Gardner, Robert and Josiah 
Barker, Obed Hussey, Richard Mitchell, and Jonathan Burnell, all of Nantucket; Ben- 
jamin Mason, of Newport; George Jackson, of Providence; and Henry Lloyd, of 

ton. 

All the head-matter brought into the market after the date of the revised articles, 
would be considered a common stock or dividend, (whether the vessels were owned by 
the members of the company or not,) to be divided by the factors in the following 
proportions ;— 

Nicholas Brown & Co., 20 barrels; Joseph Palmer & Co., 14 barrels; Thomas Rob- 
inson & Co., 18 barrels; Aaron Lopez, 11 barrels; Rivera & Co, 11 barrels; Isaac 
Stelle & Co. 9 barrels; Naphtali Hart & Co.,9 barrels ; the Philadelphians, 7 barrels; 
Edwards Langdon & Son, 4 barrels; Moses Lopez, 2 barrele—out of every 100. 


The factors were directed to divide every cargo by the above rule, and if a mem- 
ber should be convicted at any time of dishonorable conduct in obtaining a proportion 
ef head-matter, the house with which he was connected forfeited its whole share. 
The factors were to keep an account of all the head matter brought into port, when 
and how disposed of, furnishing a statement of their doings from time to time, and 
presenting a full report at the end of the year. 

Measrs. John Slocum, Jacob Rod Rivera, Thomas Robinson, and Moses Brown were 
appointed a committee to treat with the factors at Newport and Nantucket; John 
Brown to treat with the factors at Providence; and Joseph Palmer was the commit- 
tee for Boston. These committees were to send their reports to Nicholas Brown & 
Co., to be communicated to the other manufacturers. 

We have at present no means of arriving at the quantity of head-matter annually 
manufactured by the several establishments in this State. Those referred to were the 
leading ones, doing a large business; there were many others in Newport in the same 
line, and in the aggregate the capital so employed must have amounted to a large 
sum. Nor can we arrive at the profits of the business. From an account current of 
one of the lesser Newport houses, we find that an outlay of £1,800 is credited in re- 
turns to the amount of £2,202; but this is unsatisfactory, inasmuch as the time con- 
sumed in bringing about the result is not given, 

The expense of setting up spermaceti works was, at that date, a small figure. A 
building of wood, sixty feet in length by thirty in width, one-half of it with fourteen 
feet posts for a work-room, and one half with eight feet posts, (used as a shed,) and 
utensils, costing about one thousand dollars, constituted all that was required to work 
up six hundred barrels of head-matter a year, 

According to the last census there are but twenty-two chandlers in the whole State; 
this, of course, includes employers and employees, and we are not aware that there is 
one manufactory of spermaceti in the State extensive enough to merit notice. 
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PRINTING ON CLOTH BY DAGUERREOTYPE. 


The Courier des Etats Unis quotes from the Scientific Bulletin of La Presse, a Paris 
paper, the following account of the success of the experiments of photographic print- 
ing on cloth :-— 

Any vegetable or animal cloth, no matter which, is at first plunged into a chemical 
solution, and then dried in the dark: it thus becomes sensible to the action of the 
light. It is then exposed to the light, in the presence of the object to be reproduced, 
and when it has been submitted to the action of the solar rays, it is subjected to a 
solution which develops the colors and renders them permanent. This is the operation 
for fixing the colors, after which the material is washed. 

The printing machine is composed of a simple rectangular frame, mounted on four 
feet. The frame has on one side a flexible bar, and on this bar is rolled the cloth 
which is to be printed, properly prepared. From thence the cloth goes over the table 
and passes under a pane of glass, on which, by means of a combination of opake or 
transparent objects, pieces of paper for example, any design which is to be produced 


is figured. AN the part of the cloth which is to be covered by the square remains - 


under it the time necessary to subject it to the chemical action of the light, and it will 
be understood that this action is only exercised on those parts of the cloth which re- 
main exposed to the solar rays. Those which are shaded are of course preserved. 
While this exposure lasts, the cloth remains in contact with the under side of the 
glass. This contact is procured in the following manner. The portion of the cloth 
exposed rests on a cushion composed of a pine board and several thicknesses of flannel, 
and two springs, one on each side, press the cushion against the glass. 

As soon as the chemical action has been effected, which is discovered by the ex- 
posed surface becoming white or brown, according to the preparation which has been 
used, the workmen lower the cushion by aid of a lever, the cloth becomes free, and a 
new portion of it takes the place of the square of the one which was previously there, 
the first going on to be subjected to the fixing operation. For this purpose the last is 
carried by two rollers (rowleaux de guedes) under the same table, where there is a 
trough containing the solution which is to develop the impression. The piece is drawn 
through by a couple of cylinders forming a roller, which are turned with a crank by a 
man, as soon as he has lowered the cushion which has just been mentioned. The set- 
ting the color is now done, and the cloth must be washed. This takes place immedi- 
ately. The cylinders forming a roller, and depositing them in a tub filled with water. 

The principal colors obtained by this wonderful process are red, yellow, purple, 
blue, white and green. To produce a pale blue design on a white ground, or white 


on a deep blue, they employ solutions of citrate or tartrate of iron, and ferrocyanide 


of potassium. The cloth is afterwards pap into a solution of sulphuric acid. 
Brown or chamois shades are obtained with a solution of bichromate of potash. The 
salt which impregnates the portions on which the light has not reacted, being removed 
by washing, these portions remain white, or are decomposed by salts of lead, to form 
a yellow chromate of that metal. By combining the two processes, and employing in 
addition madder, campeachy, &c., an infinite variety of shades may be obtained. 

The exposure to the light varies from two to twenty minutes, according to the 
method employed, and the pattern used. Numerous experiments have shown that 
the light of a short winter day has all the power necessary—very beautiful specimens 
have been produced as late as four in the afternoon in the month of January. Several 
machines arranged side by side can be worked by a single operative. The experi- 
ments have been made on the largest scale which can be used in the manufacture. 
Articles of upholstery and others for the toilet have been printed with the most perfect 


success. 


QUARTZ MINING IN CALAVERAS, 


Quartz mining is now carried on in this county to a considerable extent, and of late 
has been remunerative. The Rancheria Mill bas lately produced in eighteen days, 
$3,775—the expense of running could not have exceeded 1,200; the Spring Mill over 
$3,000 in fifteen days, at an expense of probably $700; the Keystone Mill $3,000 in 
twelve days, at an expense of brobably 1,000. These mills all use stamps and shaking 
tables with quicksilver. The Phoenix Mill, on the South Fork-of the Mokelumne, one 
of the best mills in the county, has lately been running with an average profit equal 
to the above, but is now inoperative Calaveras Chronicle. 
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MERCANTILE MISCELLANIES. 


~ 


THE CHARACTER OF THE WESTERN BUSINESS MEN, 


“If such expurgations were more frequent, in connection with such delinquencies 
throughout the West, they would redound greatly to the benefit of our merchants 
generally, in their business intercourse with the East, and the existence of good faith 
and common honesty, in connection with the mercantile community of the West, 
would no longer be ranked among the things fabulous.” 


The Cincinnati Price Current one of the best and most reliable journals of its class, 
published in the United States, copies the above extract from a letter written from 
Cincinnati to the New York Zribune—(the quotation refers to the expulsion of a 
member of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce)—and thus nobly vindicates the 
character of Western merchants and business men :— 

“The writer is, we presume, an Eastern gentleman, and he has the same idea with 
regard to the general character of Western merchants, that seems to cling to a large 
number of Eastern business men and journalists, and the expression of which is nothing 
short of a gross libel on the sterling integrity of the majority of the mercantile classes 
of the Western country. We have among us und .ubtedly a number of disreputable 
characters—men whose fair external appearances cannot conceal their inward de- 
ficiencies, when a favorable opportunity offers for exercising their peculiar propensities ; 
but taking the business community as a whole, we are far above the Eastern oities. 
Where can anything in the whole Western coantry be found, approaching in enormity 
the frauds that have been practiced within the last six months on the Eastern sea- 
board? As to the standing of our business men in point of credit, it is quite as good 
if not better than that of Eastern merchants. The former are pressed by the hard 
times—the latter are more so, Look at the records of bankruptcy, and it will be 
found that, both as regards amount and numbers, the East, in proportion to business 
and population, is in advance of the West. 

“The fact that the expulsion referred to was carried by an almost unanimous vote 
of the chamber, that this was not the first expulsion, that our Chamber of Commerce 
has taken the lead in this work of reform, that its example has not been followed by 
similar associations in other cities, though there is no scarcity of subjects for such 
action—all go to prove the truth of our remarks.” 








on 


THE LOSS AND GAIN OF DRUMMING FOR CUSTOM. 


The Philadelphia Merchant, a very cleverly conducted advertising journal, under 
the inquiry of “ What is lost by it?” reads the following brief but comprehensive 


. lecture, which some of our traders would do well to heed :— 


In judging of systems for obtaining customers, we should not only count the known 
gains, but the probable losses, Every cautious man does this when he removes from 
one location to another; he thinks not only of what increase may come to him iu the 
way of his business, but also of what he may lose, what customers may be turned 
from his counter and enter into trading elsewhere, and he keeps ‘in view these prob- 
able losses when counting up the real amount of gains. So in systems of obtaining 
customers, it is of great importance that we consider what may be repelled, as well 
as What may be attracted; and we are confident that this opens a good idea for those 
merchants and traders who favor “ drumming.” 

Do they ever think of what are their probable losses by adopting this system? It 
does really work, sometines, as bad as the poison meat which the Irishman found had 
been put into his yard for his dog—he was glad he had found it, because it enabled 
him to save his dog; but he wanted to save the meat, and so he threw it into the 
swill pail and it killed his hog. The use of the drummers many times saves the less, 
but loses the greater. We have an instance in point. We received a letter from a 
professional gentleman at the East, who had retired from public life on account of 
deafuess, desiring us to make inquiries respecting the abilities of a certain physician 
to whom he had been recommended—the gentleman not wishing to leave home with- 
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out some reliable information. We called on responsible parties for information, and 
a gentleman was present who had tried all the prominent physicians in the particular 
line specified, and we begged his opinion of the physician in question, “I know only 
one thing of him, and that settled my mind against trying him—he has drummers 
—— for him.” 

The decision thus formed is but a single specimen of the opinion of multitudes. 
They shun places of business to which drummers would attract them as the true 
Quaker turns away from the roll of the empty drum. When merchants tell us of 
what they have gained by this system, and there stop, we are always reminded of 
the traveler, who, on being shown by the priest in the cathedral the votive offerings 
of those who had been saved from shipwreck, asked the good father where the tablets 
were of those who were drowned ¢ 

But there is one form of loss which is very easily understood, _ Certain merchants 
pay their clerks a per centage on what they sell, rather than any stipulated salary, 
and this induces said clerks to do all they can at drumming. The easiest persons to 
be drummed are those who have nothing to lose, like the recruits who follow the 
sergeant’s drum when everything else deserts them, and thus bad customers are in- 
troduced to these employers, bad accounts are opened, and a sudden failure finds 
here its explanation. Sad facts might be cited, but it softens no indignation conse- 
quent on a large failure to discover that said house was drummed to pieces. The 
sticks should not have been used. 





THE COMMERCIAL DELUSION OF THE TULIP MANIA. 


Examples of the fatal effects of an inordinate love of speculation are unfortunately 
too numerous. The earliest recorded instances of this hurtful — spirit oc- 
curred in Holland in 1684, and is known under the name of the Tulip Mania. In that 
year the principal cities of the Netherlands were seized with a desire to possess cer- 
tain descriptions of tulips; and this engaged them in a traffic which encouraged 
gambling to a ruinous extent. The avarice of the rich was inflamed by the prospect 
of boyndless wealth, and the poor imagined their troubles at an end, and fortunes 
within their grasp. The value of a flower rose to more than its weight in gold. And 
this period, like all others of a similar character, ended in enriching a few by the im- 
poverishment of the many. Tulips were not more highly prized nor sought after 
more eagerly in 1634 than railway scrip in 1845. A similar principle, or rather the 
want of all L iety an was as noticeable in the one case asin the other. Contracts 
were entered into for the delivery of certain roots, which were never seen by broker, 
by buyer, or by seller. At first all appeared to flow smoothly. Congratulations and 
1evelings were general. Bargains were confirmed at costly banquets; and a man 
one day pinched with poverty, astonished his neighbors the next by the display of 
boundless magnificence. The desire to trade in flowers took-hold of all ranks; and 
the drowsy Hollander, with little of the romantic in his character, believed that a ve- 
ritable golden age was approaching. This feeling was not confined to one class or 
profession of the people, it spread to all. To obtain cash, property of every descrip- 
tion was sold at ruinous prices. When, too, it became known that London and Paris 
were seized with this raat ng it was thought that the wealth and commerce of 
both hemispheres would centre in Holland, and that want and wretchedness would 
become a tale of the past. Perhaps there are no greater instances of human folly 
on record than the prices given for these bulbs. Goods to the value of two thousand 
five hundred florins were given for one root. Another kind usually sold for two 
thousand florins; and a third was valued at a new carriage, two grey horses, and a 
complete harness ; and twelve acres of land were given for a fourth. But this unnatu- 
ral state of things could not last. The panic came, confidence was destroyed, agree- 
ments, no matter how solemnly entered into, were broken, and every city in the Ne- 
therlands had its bankrupts. The gay visions of wealth which had dazzled thousands 
dissolved, and left not a rack behind. The possessors of a few tulips, which a few 
days before were valued at many thousands of pounds, were astounded when the 
truth appeared that they were worth absolutely nothing. The law would not regard 
the contracts entered into as legitimate trade, but looked at them as gambling transac- 
tions, Actions for breach of contract were therefore void. So extensive was the evil, 
that it occupied the attention of the Deliberative Council of the Hague, who were, how- 
ever, quite unable to find a remedy. Its effects were seen for many years in a 
depressed commerce abroad and a wide spread distress at home.—Business ; As it is 
and As It Might Be, 
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THE MAN OF BUSINESS AND THE BUSINESS MAN. 


The distinction made between these two classes, by our cotemporary of the Mer- 
chant, (a weekly sheet published at Philadelphia,) is a good one—a distinction with a 
difference too palpable to be gainsayed or denied :— 


It is a great mistake to confound these two characters as is frequently done by the 
thoughtless and unreflecting. The difference between them is the difference between 
the man who ascends the ladder of fortune with a quick, lithe, and easy step, and he 
who is always attempting to climb and never gets beyond the first round or two of 
the ascent. 

And how many of this latter class do we see—the men of business who are always 
standing at the bottom looking upward, yet never put their hands and feet to the 
work.. They don’t exercise the business talent and energies which they possess, but 
fold their hands and stand spell-bound, while the man of quick, lively, and venture- 
some parts, takes hold and mounts up, securing a firm grasp upon each round of the 
ladder as he fearlessly and rapidly advances in the upward way of fortune. But we 
will endeavor to give a more definite explanation of the difference between these two 
classes. 

The man of business and the business man both have business to do; but the busi- 
ness man is the one who does it. The business man thinks, moves, acts, and makes 
himself felt in the world, If a thought comes into his head, it is one of breadth and 
compass—it don’t center on self and its narrow world. Itreackes away and embraces 
others, It has a wide range, and does not stop till it touches and affects for good the 
interests of all, Nor are the thoughts of Ho men immobile. They become acting, 
living realities in the wide and busy world. The authors of them make of these busi- 
ness thoughts actualities—give them ‘‘local habitation and a name,” and steamboats 
are built, an ocean is navigated, and distant climes and nations brought together; an 
electric telegraph springs into being as by enchantment, and lightning becomes garru- 
lous and voluble, and thought out-trayels the winged winds; and in a twinkling the 
bands and shackles of trade are loosened. Such are the workings produced by the 
business man, He awakens the drowsy and helpless multitudes, puts life and,thought, 
energy and action into them, and makes the world leap rejoicing along the path of 
ages. Where its step before was but a single year, now it strides by scores er fifties. 

“ Men of thought, men of action, 
Clear the way.” 
And they do clear the way—their thoughts become tangible, moving, demolishing 
forces, that break down and crush all opposing barriers, opening a pathway of pro- 
gress, into which the more sluggish and timid portion of humanity may securely 
travel, 

But the man of business is emphatically what the name indicates. His business is 
always on his hands. He don’t do it. He don’t know how to go to work in the right 
way. His thoughts are all measured and slow. He weighs self-made doubts and 
supposed contingencies, and before he moves the business man gets up and runs away 
from him and wins the race. The man of business won't go ahead, he only eddies 
round and round—he don’t “ progress ”—his path is a circle. He don't find himself 
at night many miles on his journey’s way, but like the hour hand of a clock just 
where he started. He is not clear and decided in what he does, but often stands hes- 
a fel and puzzled. He ventures and falls back; bas a stout heart in fancy, but none 
in fact. 

Such a man may get a living—he may even help others to live, but the throbbing 
heart of the great world will not be accelerated by his presence nor his work. Thus 
you will perceive that a man of business is not necessarily a business man. 

“ Act—act in the living present, 
Man within, and God o’er head.” 


LIBERALITY IN BUSINESS. 

There is no greater mistake, says a cotemporary, that a business man can make 
than to be mean in his business. Always taking the half cent, and never returning a 
cent for the dollars he has made and is making. Such a policy is very much like the 
farmer's who sows three pecks of seed when he ought to have sown five, aud as a 
recompense for the leanness of his soul only gets ten when he might have got fifteen 
bushels of grain. 
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Everybody has heard of the proverb of “ penny wise and pound foolish.” A liberal 
expenditure in the way of business is always sure to be a capital investment, There 
are people in the world who are short-sighted enough to believe that their interest can 
be best by grasping and clinging to all they can get, and never letting a 
cent slip h their fingers. 

As a general thing, it will be found—other things being equal-that he who is 
most liberal is most successful in business. Of course we do not mean it to be inferred 
that a man should be prodigal in his expenditures; but that he should show to his 
customers, if he is a trader, or to those whom he may be doing any kind of business 
with, that, in all his transactions,as well as social relations, he acknowledges the ever- 
lasting fact that there can be no permanent prosperity or good feeling in a community 
where benefits are not reciprocal. 

We know of instances where traders have enjoyed the profits of hundreds of dollars’ 
worth of trade, and yet have exhibited not the slightest disposition to reciprocate 
even to the smallest amount. Now, what must necessarily follow from such a course ? 
Why, simply the loss of large profits per annum, in the loss of trade, which, under a 
more liberal system, might have been retained. 

The practice of some men seems to be, to make as little show in the way of business 
as possible. Such a one, if a trader, takes no pains with the appearance of his store. 
Everything around him is in a worn-out, dilapidated, dirty condition. To have it 
otherwise it would cost a dollar for whitewash, and perhaps five for painting, and a 
few dollars besides for cleaning up and putting things in order. And so he plods on 
and loses hundreds of dollars’ worth of custom for the want of attention to these mat- 
ters, while his more sagacious neighbor, keeping up with the times, and having an eye 
to appearanees, does a prosperous business. 

Another wil] spend no money in any way to make business for fear he shall not get 
it back again. Consequently he sends out no circulars, distributes no handbills, pub- 
lishes no advertisements ; But sits down croaking about the hard times—moaning 
over the future prospect of notes to pay, no money, and no trade ; and comes out, just 
where he might expect to come—short, while his neighbor, following in a different 
track, doing all that is necessary to be done to make business, has business ; isn’t short, 
but has, money to loan; and it would be just like hin to get twelve per cent, perhaps 
thore, for the use of it; and we should not blame him for so doing. 

The fact is, times have changed. The manner of doing business is different now, 
from what it used to be. It would be just as foolish, to insist upon doing business 
now, in the old-fashioned way, as it would be to insist upon traveling with an ox-team 
instead of by railroad; to get news by old-fashioned stages instead of having it brought 
by the lightening telegraph. The times demand men of enlarged, liberal, energetic 
souls—men who will keep up with the world as it goes; men of hearts too, who not 
only desire to go ahead themselves, but take pleasure in seeing others succeed; and 
who have public spirit enough to do something for, and rejoice in the prosperity of the 


people. 





HOW TO PROSPER IN BUSINESS, 


In the first place, make up your mind to accomplish whatever you undertake ; de- 
cide upon some particular employment and persevere in it. All difficulties are over- 
come by diligence and assiduity. 


Be not afraid to work with your own hands, and diligently too. “ A cat in gloves 
catches no mice.” 


Attend to your own business, and never trust it to another. 

“A pot that belongs to many is ill stirred and worse boiled.” 

Be frugal. “That which will not make a pot will make a pot lid.” 

Be abstemious. “ Who dainties love shall beggars prove.” 

Rise early. “The sleeping fox catches no poultry.” 

Treat every one with respect and civility. “ Everything is gained and nothing lost 
by courtesy.” Good manners insure success, 

Never anticipate wealth from any other source than labor. 

“ He who waits for dead men’s shoes may have to go for a long time barefoot.” 

And, above all things, “ Nil desperandum,” for “Heaven helps those who help 


themselves.” 
If you implicitly follow those precepts, nothing can hinder you from accumulating, 
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COD FISHING ON THE BANKS OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


A correspondent, an “ eye-witness” of the Cod Fishing on the Banks of Newfound- 
land, gives the following graphic sketch of the modus operandi :— 


Fish here are all caught with hooks, and are taken from the bottom. Each fisher- 
man has a strong line, of from sixty to seventy fathoms in length, to which is attached 
a lead of a cylindrical shape, weighing about five pounds. This of course is the sinker. 
From this proceeds the “ pennant,” which is a cord about twice the size of the line, 
and is about three feet in length. To the lower end of the pennant, and attached to 
it by a small copper swivel, is the “craft,” which is a small stout cord about two-and- 
a-half feet in length, having three strips of whalebone laid around it at the middle, 
where it is attached to the swivel of the pennant. The whole is then serried or wound 
round with tarred twine. On each end of the craft is a smaller swivel, into which_the 
gauging of the hooks is attached. The whalebone serves to keep the hooks about a 
foot apart, so there is little danger of their becoming entangled with each other, 

The men arrange themselves on the windward side of the deck, throw over their 
leads, and unreel their lines, till the lead rests on the bottom. It is then drawn up so 
that the hook will be on the bottom with the down pitch of the vessel, and with nip- 
= drawn on their fingers to keep the line from cutting them, they lean over the 

ulwarks, patiently awaiting a bite, which is known by a slight jerk on the line. 
They then give a sudden pull, in order to hook him, stand back and haul in the long 
line, hand over hand, until the fish is hauled up to the surface, when he is taken in on 
deck, unhooked, and thrown into a square box, which each man has fastened by his 
side, called a “kid.” The hooks are then baited and hove over again, and the fisher- 
man, while the line is running, picks up the fish caught and cuts out his tongue. 

Towards night, the fish are counted out from the kids, each one separately, and 
thrown into a large kid near the main hatch, called the “dressing kid.” They are 
counted aloud as they are thrown along, and each man is required to keep his own 
account and report to skipper at night, who keeps a separate account for each man on 
the log-book. The dressing-gang, consisting of a “throater,” a “header,” a “ splitter,” 
and a “ salter,” now commence dressing down. After passing through the hands of 
the first three, they assume somewhat the shape seen in market. They are then 

assed down between decks to the salter, who puts them up in kenches, or layers, 
aying the first tier on the bottom of the hold, and building up with alternate layers 
of salt and fish till the kench reaches the desired hight. The decks are then washed 
down, sails taken in and the vessel anchored for the night. 
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BRIEF BIOGRAPHY OF A GOOD MERCHANT—THE LATE JAMES McBRIDE. 

We copy from the Hvening Post the subjoined notice of James McBripe, whose 
death has been noticed in the New York papers :— 

He was born at Armagh (Ireland) on the 30th day of Sept. 1770. He was a 
member of a highly respectable family, and belonged to that class of Irish Protest- 
ants commonly denominated in this country the “Scotch Irish,” and noted for their 
good citizenship and loyal attachment to the country of their adoption. Being of an 
enterprising spirit, Mr. McBride emigrated to this city in the year 1795, embarked in 
commercial pursuits, carried on a very extensive business between this and his father- 
land, and was the medium of communication for thousands. Two of the ships which 
were owned and employed by him are still, doubtless, well remembered by many —the 
Erin and the old Dublin Packet. He was one of the most successful merchants of his 
day. Caatious in his undertakings, if he ever missed what others gained in bold specu- 
lation, he preserved what they might have lost. He was distinguished here among a 
class of merchants noted for the strictest integrity, and who contributed much to ele- 
vate and ennoble, with true moral greatness, the early mercantile character of New 
York. He was universally respected, and enjoyed the unlimited confidence of all by 
whom he was known. At one time he and a fellow-countryman, still living, and a 
survivor of the class above alluded to, (Thomas Suffern, Esq.,) had nearly the whole 
of the Irish trade of this city. He was_also the last New York merchant who carried 
on a direct trade with Dublin. Mr. McBride retired from business about twenty-six 
years ago. He retained his physical strength till very lately; and until the very last 
moment his intellectual faculties were perfectly unimpaired. The seat of his disease 
was the heart. Much beloved, respected and deplored, he died in the evening of 
January 10th, in the 85th year of his age, 
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In his will Mr. McBride testified his deep interest in the benevolent and religious 
institutions of this metropolis by appropriating to the following the sum of $6,500 
in sums of $500 to each. 

The American Bible Society ; the American Tract Society ; the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church of the United States of America; the Board of 
Missions of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States ; 
the Board of Education of the Presbyterian Church of the United States of America‘ 
the Association for the Relief of Respectable Aged and Indigent Females in the city 
of New York; the Society for the relief of Widows with Smull Children; the Man- 
agers of the New York Asylum for Lying-in Women; The New York Magdalen Fe- 
male Benevolent Society ; the American Female Guardian Society and Home for the 
Friendless, incorporated by the Legislature of New York in the year 1849; the New 
York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb; the Managers of the New 
York Institution for the Blind; the Orphan Asylum in the city of New York; the 
Society for the Relief of Half-Orphan and Destitute Children, established in New 
a December 16, 1835; the Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum in the city of New 

ork. 
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HERRING FISHERY IN THE CAROLINAS, 


A correspondent of the New Haven Register gives an interesting account of the 
herring fishery, as practiced in the eastern Carolinas, The herrings which are taken 
there, he says, are of a different species from those which are used in New England— 
being larger ‘and less savory. They make their appearance shortly after the ran of 
shad commences, although their grand run, as it is termed, does not take place until 
considerably later in the season, They always go in shoals, and unlike the shad, do 
not confine themselves to the deep water of the river, but enter the shallowest branches 
of sluices emptying into it. The fact of the herring taking to the branches, where 
they may be easily caught, induces the inhabitants ta watch the waters pretty care- 
fully throughout the fishing season, and when a shoal enters a branch or inlet, the 
news is soon spread from house to house, and a motley assemblage of all ages and 
colors soon assembles on the banks, each individual being armed with his deep hand- 
net. As soon as the main body of the shoal appears to have entered, they fall to 
work and fill up the mouth of the branch with brush, or throw logs across the more 
shallow places, to keep them from returning; and the poor fish have no alternative 
but to submit gracefully to their unenviable fate, death in the present and a frying- 
pan in the prospective. Sometimes several thousand fish are captured thus in the 
course of a single hour. 


FUEL FROM THE REFUSE COAL DUST OF THE MINES, 


A new business has recently sprung up in England which has grown to some im- 
portance in the manufacture of a fuel for steam and other purposes, for which a com- 
pany with a large capital was organized some time since. The company now have 
works in operation in Wales which turn out several hundred tons a week, and are 
erecting other works of larger capacity in other places. This patent fuel is simply 
the refuse slack or coal dust of the mines, which lies in immense quantities around all 
the collieries, nearly valueless. The process adopted is merely heating and pressing 
this dust into molds or bricks, when the fuel thus produced is found quite equal in all 
respects to the coal from which it is produced, besides possessing advantages in com- 
pactness of stowage, etc., etc., which forms a recommendation for marine steam pur- 
poses. In tropical climates, also, coal is found to lose a large per centage of its bulk 
by the evaporation which is continually taking place, and it is during this period that 
the danger of spontaneous combustion, which has occurred frequently, exists. The 
patent fuel, on the contrary, avoids this and retains its weight and strength in any cli 
mate. There ought to be a good field for the operations of a company for the same 
purpose on this side of the Atlantic. 
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1.—History of the Origin, Formation, and Adoption of the Constitution of the 

United States ; with Notices of its Principal Framers. By GrorGe TickNor Curtis. 

In two volumes. 8vo., pp. 518. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This is the first special history of the origin of the Constitution of the United States 
that has been published ; and it is fortunate that the task of preparing it has been un- 
dertaken by « gentleman with so many of the qualifications necessary to its faithful 
and suecessful performance. The plan of Mr, Curtis’ work is simply this—the first 
volume embraces the constitutional history of the United States, from the commence- 
ment of the Revolution to the assembling of the convention of 1787, together with 
some notices of the members of that body. This is published. The second, which is 
not yet completed, will be devoted to the description of the process of framing the 
constitution, in which Mr. Curtis has, of course, followed the ample record of the de- 
bates preserved by Mr. Madison, and the official journal of the proceedings. Mr. 
Curtis was a personal and political friend of Daniel Webster, and until the death of 
that distinguished statesman, enjoyed his countenance and encouragement in the great 
work he has nearly brought to its completion. The first volume affords abundant 
evidence of fine scholarship and potent investigation, and is written in a clear and 
vigorous style. 


2.—Ruth Hall: A Domestic Tale of the Present Time. By Fanny Fern, 12mo., 
pp. 400. New York: Mason & Brother. 

We have not read this story—but several of our female friends who have, speak 
rather disparagingly of the spirit in which it is written. One of them, in whose 
womanly taste and judgment we place great reliance, writes—“‘I have purchased 
‘Ruth Hall’ and can’t help liking it, though she is a naughty, determined, high-spir- 
ited, unforgiving spirit, with all her apparent sweetness and gentleness of character, 
which she has delineated for herself, (if it is the real life of Fanny Fern,)—but set- 
ting aside that matter, some ot the chapters are beautifully written. Ruth’s dream 
when the fire broke out, is very fine. I like her descriptions of natural scenery. She 
is a true lover of nature, and of children, and of the beautiful; and I pity her if she 
has an unfortunate temper. I like her, but would not be a sister of her’s for the 
world.” Our fair correspondent will no doubt be surprised to see her criticism in 
print, but it is an honest and truthful one. 


8.—Memoirs of Napoleon; His Court and Family. By the Duchess D’Asrantes, 

(Madame Junot), In two volumes, with Numerous Portraits Engraved on Steel. 

Any faithful memoir of Napoleon, his court, family, and times, cannot well be 
otherwise than deeply interesting. The relations of Madam Junot were such as to 
afford her the best opportunities and facilities for acquiring the information, requisite 
for the performance of the task she undertook, and has so successfully accomplished. 
Napoleon was in many respects the greatest general and monarch the world has ever 
known; and in our judgment a wiser and better man than most, if not all, the 
crowned heads of his time, in Christendom or Heathendom. This may not be saying 
much in his favor; but we have ever regarded him in God’s providence as a most ex- 
traordinary man. 


4.—Merrie England. Travels, Descriptions, Tales, and Historical Sketches. By 

Grack Grenwoop, 18mo., pp. 261. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

Grace Greenwood is a charming writer; and this is of course a charming book It 
is not, however, a particular description of all her travels in England, but it gives some 
interesting sketches of the principal places she visited, and of the distinguished men 
and women who live, or have lived, in them. 


5.—Thoughts to Help and Cheer. Second Series. 18mo., pp. 229. Boston ; Crosby 

& Nichols. 

These thoughts, chiefly from the Bible, are arranged under each day of every 
month, from July to December inclusive. The first series, which we have not seen, 
we take it, embraced the days in the months from January to June. The thoughts 
have a moral and religious, but not sectarian bearing. 
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6—The British Poets: acomplete Collection of the British Poets, from Chaucer to 

Wordsworth; embracing the whole works of the most distinguished authors, with 

selections from the minor poets, accompanied with biographical, historical, and crit- 

ical notices, Edited by F. J. Carty, Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in 

- aa College. 18mo. Boston: Little, Brown & Oo. New York: Evans & 
ickerson. 


We have before us the “Poetical and Dramatical Works of 8. T. Coleridge,” in 
three volumes ; the “ Poetieal Works of John Keats,” in one volume; and the “ Hore 
Lyrica and Divine Songs of Isaac Watts,” of psalm-book memory. To each of which 
we have a finely engraved portrait, and a memoir. The memoir of Watts is from the 
pen of the Poet Southey. In addition to the above, there has been already published 
of this series the works of Akenside, Beattie, Butler, Campbell, Churchill, Collins, Cow- 
seh Dryden, Falconer, Gay, Goldsmith, Gray, Hood, Milton, Parnell, Tukeil, Pope, 

ior, Thompson, Surrey, Swift, White, Wyatt, and Young, in all forty-eight volumes, 
The productions of these poets have been criticized again and again by the reviewere 
from the times of Chaucer to Wordsworth, and most of them will stand the tests of 
time and criticism, Of the material merits of this collection of the British poets we 
cannot speak so highly, and in repeating what we have before said with slight varia- 
tions, we merely give the universal expression of the press, and that is, “no other edi- 
tion contains so many excellences.” 


7.—The Complete Poetical Works of William Collins, Thomas Gray, and Oliver 
Goldsmith, With Biographical Sketches and Notes, Edited by Eres Sargent. 
12mo. pp. 300. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. New York: J. C. Derby. 
8.—The Poetical Works of Thomas Hood. With a Biographical Sketch. Edited 
by Eres Sarcent. 12mo.,pp.490. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Oo, New York : 
J. C. Derby. 
Of this collection of the British Poets, there has previously been published the 
etical works of Milton and Rogers, in style uniform with the present volumes. 
rinted on a fine, firm, snow-white paper, and a large, beautiful type, and handsomel 
bound, these volumes possess rare attractions for the lovers of good poetry in beauti- 
ful volumes. The fact that two editions of the poets of England are in course of 
successful publication in this country, speaks volumes in favor of refinement, and we 
add humanity, of our cis-Atlantic countrymen and women. The present edition of 
Hood contains all the poems included in the volumes published by Moxon, besides a 
number excluded from that by outstanding copyrights. This may, therefore, be re- 
garded as the most complete collection of Hood’s poetical works yet published. 


9—The Home in the Valley. By Emrty F, Canuen, Author of the “ Year in Wed- 
lock,” “The Whimsical Woman,” “Gustavus Leudeni,” &c. From the original 
Swedish, by E:serr Pearce. 12mo.,, pp. 199. New York: J. 8. Redfield. 


Mrs. Carlen is but little known in this country; unlike Miss Bremer, she had no 
Mary Howitt to translate her conceptions into English, until Mr. Pearce re-produced 
her “ One Year in Wedlock.” Her writings exhibit a remarkable degree of versatility. 
The “ Home of the Valley” is a domestic tale—a continued description of the delights 
of home, occasionally obscured by grief, and in some instances by folly. 


10.—Harper’s New Monthly Magazine. vol. ix. 8vo., pp, 864. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 


The number for November, 1854, completed the ninth semi-annual volume of this 
popular miscellany. In its selections, and in its original articles, it is equal to any 
subsequent volume; and the illustrations exceed both in pumber and expense those 
heretofore published. This monthly and Putnam's together, afford an amount and 
variety of reading which can scarcely be obtained so cheaply in any other form. 
Harpers’ contains original contributions, and selections from Engtish works. Putnam s 
is made up entirely of original papers. 


11.—The Cold Grapery; from Direct American Practice: being a Concise and De- 
tailed Treatise on the Cultivation of the Exotic Grape-Vine under Glass, without 
Artificial Heat. By Wituiam Caartron, Gardener to J. C. Green, Esq., Staten Is- 
land, 12mo., pp. 95. New York: C. M. Saxton, 
The object of this manual is clearly stated in the title,as above quoted, and we 


have no doubt of its value to all whose circumstances render the information it con- 
tains available. 
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12.—My ee eg and its Consequences. By Henry Wixorr. 12mo.,, pp. 430. 
New York: J.C. Derby. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co, 


This purports to be a veritable account of the author’s courtship, some of the “con- 
sequences” of which, as his arraignment at Genoa, and his imprisonment for the ab- 
duction of Miss Jane C. Gamble, a coquetist heiress, are familiar to many on both 
sides of the Atlantic. As publications appeared before and after his trial, distorting 
the incidents of the courtship, and acccsing him not only of unmanly violence, but «f 
criminal acts during his surreptitious interview with Miss Gamble at Genoa, he seems 
to have had but two resources left, that is, either to have remained silent, or to come 
out with a defense in the form of a narrative, which we may say is quite as interest- 
ing as a work of fiction. The last course will undoubtedly prove the most profitable 
in a pecuniary point of view, as every body who knows or has heard of either party, 
will read the book, besides thousands who take an interest in such affairs. As an evi- 
dence of the success of the work, we understand that the publisher, with all his dis- 
patch and enterprise, found it difficult to supply the demand. 


18.—Autobiography of the Rev. Abel C. Thomas: including Recollections of Persons, 

Incidents, and Places. 12mo., pp. 408, Boston: J. M. Usher. 

Mr. Thomas is a “self-made man,” and a preacher among the sect of Christians de- 
nominated “ Universalists” His controversy with Dr. Ely, a Presbyterian preacher of 
Philadelphia, attracted considerable notice at the time. The “orthodox” party of 
course thought the Doctor of Divinity had the best of it, while the Universalists were 
fully persuaded that our autobiographer triumphed. Mr. Thomas has been in seven- 
teen States, and traveled and preached in fifteen of them. He has a vigorous mind, 
and a frank, off-hand mode of expression, and his book contains sections in a merrier 
vein than may be agreeable to some—especially to. such persons as expect “a clergy- 
man to be a locomotive Creed or Psalm.” 


14.—The Mothers of the Bible. By Mrs. 8.G. Asutron. With an Introductory Essay, 
By Rev. A. L. Stone. 12mo., pp. 335. Boston: John P. Jewett. 
The word “ mother” naturally touches the chords of sympathy, affection, and love 
in almost every human heart. The design of these sketches is to awaken in the mind 
of the reader, by touching that chord, a new relish for the Bible, and “a fresh pur- 


e to commune more intimately with its celestial voices.” We have in this volume 
sketches of all the mothers, in the collection of books, from Eve to Mary, the mother 
of Jesus, and the grandmother and mother of Timothy. The volume is published in 
a very handsome style. 


15.—The Physiology of Taste: or, Transcendental Gastronomy. Illustrated by An- 
ecdotes of Distinguished Artists and Statesmen of both Continents. By Baittat 

Savarin. Translated from the last Paris edition by Fayerre Ropinson. 12mo., 

pp- 347. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blackiston. 

In the form of “ Meditations,” twenty-eight in number, together with a great num- 
ber of aphorisms, Professor Savarin discusses, philosophically, the pleasures of the 
table, and indeed the whole art of “transcendental gastronomy.” It is a curious, in- 
teresting, philosophical, and instructive book. 


16.—Sermons. By Rev. Josrrn Hanrineton, of San Francisco, California. With a 
Memoir. By Witiiam Wuitine. 12mo., pp. 272. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 
Seventeen sermons selected since the preacher’s death, from the author's ordinary 

Sunda¥ discourses, Mr. Harrington was a Congregationalist of the Unitarian faith, 

and the collection here made is much above the ordinary pulpit efforts of the day. 

They are mostly of a practical character, and written in a scholarly style. Introdne- 

tory te the discourses, Mr. Whiting has furnished a sincere and affectionate tribute, in 

the form of a brief and beautiful memoir of his classmate and friend. 


17.—The Elements of Character. By Many G. Cuanpier. 18mo., pp. 234. Boston: 

Crosby, Nichols & Co. 

This volume contains a series of essays on the elements of character. The subjects 
are—character ; the human trinity ; imagination, affection, life, conversation, man- 
ners, and companionship. The views of the writer will commend themselves to 
minds comprehensive enough to take in more than one idea, Character is regarded 
by the author as the only permanent possession he can have, all other mental posses- 
sions are to the spiritual body only what clothing is to the mind. 
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18.—7he Principles of Animal and Vegetable Phijsiology: a Popular Treatise on 
the Functions cal ace t of Oigans Life. To which is prefixed a General 

View of the great Departments of Human Knowledge. By J. Stevenson Busaman, 

M. D., Physician to the Metropolitan Free Hospital, ete. With one hundred and 

two illustrations on wood. 12mo., pp. 234. Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea. 

The name of the author of this treatise is a guaranty, at least it will be so regarded, 
that its facts are strictly in accordance with the latest scientific investigations. It is 
divided into two parts—the first treats of the nature, connection, and uses of the great 
departments of human knowledge ; and the second relates to the physiology of ani- 
mal and vegetable life. It will interest readers who are not specially trained in 
science. 


19.—TZhe Land of the Forum and the Vatican; or, Thoughts and Sketches During an 

Eastern Pilgrimage. By Newman Hatt, A. B., Author of “Come to Jesus,” “ It is 

I,” * The Sinners’ Friend.” 18mo., pp. 462. New York: Carter & Brothers, 

This velame contains some record of an excursion in Italy during the year 1853. 
Though not particularly controversial, the subject of Romanism is an essential ele- 
ment of the author, as every account by a Protestant must necessarily be. Aside 
from the religious aspect of the work, it contains many things which, if not new, will 
be interesting to readers of books of travel. 


20.— Discourses on Truth. Delivered in the Chapel of the South Carolina College. 
By James H. Taorxwett, D. D., President and Chaplain. 12mo., pp, 328. New 
York: Carter & Brothers. 

The author of these discourses holds the double office, in the college over which he 
presides, of a preacher of Christianity, and a teacher of moral philosophy. The 
volume contains eight discourses, one on the ethical system of the Bible, two on the 
love of truth; one each on sincerity, faithfulness, vows, and controversy—with the in- 
junction of Paul to his brethren--the Philippians, to think on whatsoever things are 
true, for their motto, 


21.--Struggles for Life; or the Autobiography of a Dissenting Minister. 12mo., pp. 
884. Philadelphia: Lindsey & Blackiston. 


If we have a penchant for one class of works more than any other, it is for the well 
written biography or autobiography of men and women who have succeeded, or 
struggled to succeed, in life. This is a work of that class, It is the autobiography of 
a Dissenting Minister in London, and the only fiction there is about it, if the author 
speaks the truth, (and why should we doubt it,) is in the names of the places, and in 
the persons mentioned in the book. 


22.—Substance and Shadows: or, Phases of Everyday Life. By Emma Witmorr, 

Author of “Uncle Sam’s Palace ;” “ House-Keeping, and Keeping House,” etc. 

12mo., pp. 820. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co, 

Without any preliminary preface or harangue, we have in this volume a great num- 
ber of short essays, abounding in common sense views of everyday life, with some 
tine touches of sarcasm at the “shadows,” and faithful pictures of the real and sub- 
stantial. It is overflowing with “ pith and point.” 


23.—The Youth of Jefferson; or a Chronicle of College Scrapes, at Williamshurg, in 

Virginia, A.D. 1764. 12mo. pp. New York: J. 8. Redfield. 

This tale relates back to the times of Jefferson, whom we are led to infer is one of 
the principal personages figuring in the “College Scrapes.” Its “ grotesque incidents” 
will doubtless serve to “beguile an otherwise heavy hour with innocent laughter,” 
which is all the writer's ambition desires. 


24.—The Bible Prayer Book: for Family Worship, and for Private and Public Oc- 
casions. By W. W. Evarr, Author of “ Bible Manual,” “ Pastors’ Hand Book,” dc. 
12mo., pp. 224. New York: Iveson & Phinney. 
This manual of devotion is highly commended by a number of well-known Baptist 
and other well-known Trinitarian clergymen of different denominations; and by seve- 
ral professors in our colleges, 


25.—The Sun Beam. 18mo., pp. 1386, Boston: John P. Jewett & Co, 


A pretty and a pleasant collection of sketches and poems, designed to awaken 
bright and cheerful thoughts in the minds of children. 
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26.--The American Cattle Doctor. By G. M. Dapp, M.D., Veterinary Practitioner, 
an of the Anatomy and Physiology of the Horse. 12mo., pp. 854.. New York : 
. M. Saxton. 


Dr. Dadd has devoted much time in the investigftion and practice of veterinary 
matters, and has furnished in this volume all the necessary information for preserving 
the health and curing the diseases of domestic animals, together with a great variety 
of recipes and information touching farm and dairy management. The principles of 
Dr. Dadd, as taught in this work, are, that all medication should be subservient to 
nature, all medicinal agents sanative in their operation, and administered with a view 
of aiding the vital powers, instead of depressing as heretofore, with the lancet and 
prison, 
27.—Discoveries in Chinese ; or the Symbolism of the Primitive Characters of the 

Chinese System of Writing, as a Contribution to Philology and Ethnology, and a 

Practical Aid to the Acquisition of the Chinese Language. By Srernen Peary 

Anprews. 12mo., pp. 151. New York: Charles B, Norton. 


The Chinese language is not much studied in this country, and we confess our en- 
tire ignorance of it as of many other languages—-so many that we have not time or 
space even to name them, We have given the title, which will be all that those who 
desire to study the language will require. We may add, that Mr. Andrews under- 
stands whatever subject he attempts to elucidate. 


28.—Llements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. By Duaatp Stewart. Re- 
vised and Abridged, with Critical Notes, for the Use of Colleges and Schools. By 
Francis Bowen Aprorp, Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy in Har- 
vard College. 12mo, pp. 490. Boston: James Munro & Co. 


If Dugald Stewart has not added many new truths to the philosophy of the human 
mind, or attempted to solve its more abstruse and intricate problems, he has un- 
doubtedly done much to render it intelligible and popular. He is regarded as a great 
master of clear, harmonious and ornate diction. The part performed by Professor, 
Bowen is briefly stated in the title page. 


20.—Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. With Notes and Additions by Cuares 
Mornay Naring, M.A. 12mo., pp. 501. New York: Robert Lester & Brothers, 


Paley’s treatise on the historical and external evidences has, we believe, ever been 
regarded as the best on the subject. Itis certainly written in a remarkably clear and 
concise manner. The theological tenets of Mr. Narine, may be inferred from the 
statement he makes in his introductory letter to the Chancellor of the University of 
New York. He says :--* The case of Dr. Paley is one that strikingly illustrates the 
possibility of a man’s being mighty in stating the credentials of Revelation, and most 
feeble in interpreting the contents of Revelation.” 


30.--Literary Fables; or, Yriarte. Translated from the Spanish, By Grorer H. 

Devereux. 18mo., pp. 145. Boston: Tiknor & Fields. 

The fables contained in this collection are not to be found among those with which 
the English reader is familiar, They were designed for a special purpose; but the 
maxims and criticisms they enforce will approve themselves to the mind both of the 
professed scholar and general reader. 


81.--The Forest Exiles; or the Perils of a Peruvian Family amid the Wilds of the, 
Amazon. By Captain Mayne Rem. 18mo., pp. 360. Boston: Tickner & Fields. 
The narratives of Captain Reid are received with marked favor by our “ Young 
American boys,” and one scarcely need say more to those who have read “The Boy 
Hunter,” “ The Young Voyagers,” “ The Desert Home,” &ec., by the same author, that 
the present narrative of adventure has all the elements that imparted a charm and 
gave an interest to preceding volumes from the same pen. 


32.—Short and Familiar Answers to the most Common Objections Urged Against Re- 
ligion. From the French of L’Apse pe Secur, Formerly Chaplain of the Military 
Prison of Paris. Edited by J. V. Huntington. 18mo., pp. 195. Baltimore: John 
Murphy & Co. 
This little manual of religion is published (and of course recommended) uader the 
approval of the Most Rev. Archbishop Kenrick. It will doubtless commend itself to 
our brethren of the Catholic faith. 
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83.—Lingard’s History of England Abridged. With a continuation from 1688 to 
1854. By James Burge, san A.B. To which are prefixed a memoir of Dr. Lin- 
we and marginal notes, by M. J. Kerney, A.M. 8vo., pp. 662. Baltimore: John 

% : 


rphy & Co, 
This abridgement of Li 's England appears to have been carefully prepared 
from the latest edition of t ~— work, ms lished under the sugurviioe dt its dis. 
tinguished author. It contains all the important and most interesting portion of the 
original, and it embodies the spirit and retains the language of the original. The con- 
tinuation has been compiled by a Catholic author long me favorably known in litera- 
ture. Of the impartiality of Lingard’s history. we believe but one opinion exists 
among either Catholics or liberal Protestants. The Dublin Review, in reviewing this 
history says: “When Hume shall have fairly taken his place among the classical 
writers of our tongue, and Macaulay shall have been transferred to the shelves of 
romances and poets, and each shall thus have received his true meed of praise, then 
Lingard will be still more conspicuous as the only impartial historian of our country.” 
The brief and beautiful biography of the historian will add much to the value and 
interest of this handsomely published abridgement. 


84.—The Spirit-Rapper. An Autobiography. By 0. A. Brownson, author of “ Charles 
Elwood.” 12mo., pp. 402. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


The author of this work has entertained, at different periods of his life, a variety of 
opinions on philosophical and religious topics, all of which he has supported with 
marked skill and ability. The book before us, he says, is not a novel, a romance, a 
biography of a real individual, a dissertation, an essay, or a treatise, but has some of 
the elements of them all. He “ wanted to write a book (and he has, we think, done 
so) not hard to read, on the new superstition, or old superstition under a new name.” 
The design of Mr. Brownson, we take it, is to show the connection of spirit-rapping, 
or the spiritual manifestations, with modern philosophy, reforms, socialism, and revolu- 
tionism, all of which, as a good Roman Catholic, the author of course ignores. What- 
ever Mr. Brownson writes may be read with profit, even by those who cannot accept 
his clever sophistries. 


35.—Jda May ; a Story of Things Actual and Possible. By Mary Lanapon. 12mo, 
pp. 478. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. New York: J.C. Derby. 


This story was probably suggested by Mrs. Beecher’s Stowe's “Uncle Tom.” The 
writer professes to embody the ideas and impressions she received during a residence 
in the South, and gives them to the public, in the hope that it will be recognized and 
accepted as a true picture of the phase of public life which it represents. It is 
scarcely inferior in style and dramatic effect to its popular prototype. It is of course 
read with a greater degree of admiration by the anti than the pro-slavery partisans. 
At all events it has been, and continues to be, in great demand. 


86.—Totemwell. By Grorcr Payson, Author of “Romance of California.” 12mo., 
pp. 519. New York: Riker, Thorn & Co. 


Totemwell, where the scene of this story commences, is described as a “large city 
in the interior of New England,” the inhibitants of which have fallen into such habits 
of thought and speech as to regard New York as a little village at the mouth of the 
Hudson. The story is well told, and not devoid of wit. The author thinks, with 
Goldsmith, that he who cannot read it, must be a very odd kind of a fellow, and he 
desires “no more of his acquaintance.” 


37.--An Offering of , wre to the Afflicted: Especially to Bereaved Parents. By 

Francis Parkman, D, 18mo., pp. 260. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 

The death of a child who was buried in her crib, many years ago, suggested to the 
compiler the preparation of this volume. The editor of the present edition (the Rev. 
F. A. Farley,) has added a few pieces of select poetry, so that the volume now con- 
tains some sixty pieces, mostly from the best writers among the Unitarian clergy, and 
all of a consolatory character. Mr. Farley has also appended a brief memoir of the 
late Dr. Parkman. - 


38.—The Plum Women ; or the Child with Three Mothers. A tale of High Life 
and Low Life. By Gustave Mrritz. Translated from the German, by Mrs. H. C. 
Conant. 18mo., pp. 201. New York: Charles Scribner. 
This is is one of those grotesque German stories, in readable English, which gene- 
rally please children very much. 
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